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AFRENCH composer, jealous of the popularity 
of Mendelssohn’s “‘ Wedding March,” has just 
composed a “Marche du -Divorce,” which he 
thinks will supply an admitted want in his own 


“_— bos 
THE latest thing in Von Biilowisms. The 
doctor was asked by a pompous composer 
tohear him play over his last new opera. Von 
Bilow agreed. The composer played three 
orfour numbers, and asked how the conductor 
liked it. “I have always liked it,” quietly 
replied the Doctor. 
& hh 
At the sale of Offenbach’s effects, his violon- 
ello fetched a very high price. A country- 
woman, who was present, exclaimed, “So much 
money for a bit of wood, and,” taking it up, 
“hollow at that.” 
& db > 
POSITIVELY the latest application of electricity 
isreported from Vienna, where it is being used 
at the Hofburg Theatre, to heat the curling- 
ions with which fascinating twists are given 
to the locks alike of stars and supers. The 
innovation is both more convenient and less 
dangerous than the old practice of heating the 
irons over spirit-lamps. 
&dbd 
IT is to be feared, says the Musical World, 
that some evil-disposed person has been larking 
with our estimable! contemporary the Leipzig 
Signale. It recently quoted from an English 
paper, Five and Water (stc), an article descrip- 
tive of a new theatre-stall. At the side of the 
seat, according to this veracious journal, there 
isan electric knob ; when this is touched the 
sat sinks through the floor on to an endless 
leather belt, which carries it and its occupant 
into the open air! This is truly a charming 
invention, of which enterprising managers will 
do well to take note. At present, the weary 
spectator who desires to breathe fresh air during 
the entracte, is compelled to squeeze past 
fowning matrons, whose gowns too often bear 
traces of his transit. This will be done away 
with, and we shall instead behold the entire 
audience sinking gracefully through the floor, to 
be wafted triumphantly into the street. 
&d } 
LITTLE Joseph Hofmann can draw pictures 
a well as play the piano, and his last effort 
was most appropriately a view of a ruined 


abbe 
hd 
WHEN Mario was in Dublin he was a great 
fvourite, and as Manrico began the first song 
in the “ Trovatore,” which is always sung behind 
the scenes, an admirer in the gallery roared out, 
Shure that’s you, Mr. Mario! Arrah now, 
come out of your ambush !” 
&dS 
“DO you call this a band of picked musi- 
tans?” said a manager to the leader of a 


ee 


summer band. “Ach! dot vas so, I pick them 
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meinself,” replied the bandmaster. “Well, 
then, you picked them before they were ripe.” 


& & 


THE following conversation took place in 
Colston Hall, Bristol, during the performance 
of the “Rose of Sharon.” Lady: “Well, I 
like the music very much, but not the words ; 
they are very bad.” Gentleman: “Do you 
know where they come from?” Lady (referring 
to title-page) : “ Weren’t they written by Joseph 


Bennet?” Gentleman: “ Certainly not; they [ 


are chiefly from the Song of Solomon.” Lady 
(taken aback): “Oh, I never read it.” 


& & & 


A WRITER in the Frankfurter Zeitung re- 
marks, apropos of the robbery of Miss Sigrid 
Arnoldson’s jewellery, that the only royal road 
to fame for a prima donna is to have some of 
her jewels stolen. A thief. remaining undis- 
covered belongs as much to the outfit of a 
famous singer as does her indispensable rouge- 
pot. According to a rough estimate, which a 
statistician has made,, jewels of the value of 
fifteen million pounds have been stolen from 
singers during the past decade. But there 
remains one consolation to the friends of the 
fair. singers, and that is, that however frequently 
they are robbed of their jewels, they are still 
ornamented with the same amount of jewellery, 
even directly after the theft has occurred. 


& & } 


THE substitution of colours for the ordinary 
symbols of musical notation is by no means a 
new idea ; and a German writer, Charles Huth, 
has recently published yet another proposal, 
which he calls a “Simplified Note System.” 
He would use to express the common triad of 
C major the primary colours, red, blue, and 
yellow.. By mixing half blue and half yellow 
he produces green for D; with two-thirds 
yellow and one-third red he obtains golden 
orange for F. Afropos of this theory, a con- 
temporary asks what is to become of colour- 
blind.people in the future? They certainly 
could not enter the musical profession, nor, for 
the matter of that, could totally blind people. 


& bd 


IT is said that there is to be an aerial 
orchestra on the top of the Eiffel Tower. This 
combination of AZolian harps, gigantic gongs, 
and tremendous trumpets is to produce torrents 
of harmony which will be audible in the 
remotest corners of Paris. Charming for the 
remotest corners of Paris. But how about the 
corners which are not quite so remote ? 


& bd 

ACCORDING to Madame Patti’s manager, the 
girls of Monte Video are the loveliest he has ever 
seen. A special part of the theatre is reserved for 
the fair sex. It is called the Caquela, and holds 
about eight hundred women. . At the close of 
Patti’s performance, a platoon of soldiers— 
fifty men—formed on each side of the door at 


the exit to the streets, and kept the crowd back,,. 
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diamonds,” were able to depart in peace ; and 
as they went they were met by their fathers or 
brothers, to see them home. 


& & 


“ PIANOFORTE, through bereavement, offered 
by instalments.” So ran an advertisement in 
an evening contemporary. But we should 
doubt if it will find a speedy sale. Nobody 
wants an instalment of a bereaved piano, 
except, perhaps, for a performance of the 
“Lost Chord.” 


se eg 


‘* How shall I get my voice completely under 
my control?” asked Miss Chestnote of Pro- 
fessor Pianissimo, who had just listened to her 
rendering of “When the robins nest again.” 
“Did Mamzel ever try ze muzzle?” inquired 
the Professor, who was too much of a gentle- 


‘man to openly express his opinion of her 


singing. 
& & > 

A DANGEROUS NOTE, —In the quartet in 
“Rigoletto,” where Gilda goes in the last bar 
from A to D flat in alt, the danger of always 
hitting the latter note fair in the middle is very 
great. Striking this note rather sharp, so that it 
became very nearly D natural, is said to have 
been the one mistake made by Madame Albani 
in her rendering of the part. The danger of 
that D flat is such that when, in March of the 
present year, Madame Patti tried the same note 
at Madrid, she did not, like Madame Albani, 
go beyond it, but ‘she could not reach it, and 
gave such a conac that she was loudly hissed. 
Whereupon Nicolini jumped upon the stage, 
and shouted that the canaié/e who hissed ought 
to be turned out. His speech was fortunately 
not understood by the public, or he might have 
been quartered ; but two journalists who heard 
it swore summary vengeance, and would 
have taken it, had not the conductor brought 
Nicolini to make an ample apology, and thus 
appease the angry spirits. 


& bd 


IT seems, says a contemporary, that the flood- 
tide of musical progress which optimists would 
have us believe is setting in steadily in Europe, 
has not so much as wetted the steps of two 
European thrones, those of Italy and Greece. 
That King Humbert is a “ mélophobe” is sad, 
but not fresh news; it is still sadder to read 
the latest story of the King of Greece. In the 
course of recent wanderings, the unmusical 
monarch found himself in the Théatre Com- 
munale at Bologna, where “Il Matrimonio 
Segreto” was being played. ‘The king had 
scarcely seated himself, before he began to 
show signs of disgust and ennui, and speedily 
he arose and went forth, with contempt upon 
his face. “Call me,” he commanded, “ when the 
ballet begins; I will not lose a single bar of 
that.” Ofcourse this was very wrong, but if the 
company at Bologna is as bad as those in most 
other large Italian towns, we are disposed to 
think that the king had every excuse for his 
behaviour. 
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TEACHERS of music are at a discount in this 
country, judging from the following advertise- 
ments which appeared in a paper circulating in 
a London suburb :— 

“Pianoforte taught; terms 6d. an hour; 
adults, children ; private lessons.” 

“Music, French, singing taught, acquired 
abroad, 4d. a lesson, morning or afternoon 
engagements, songs accompanied.” 

Prices seem to be no higher in the provinces, 
as is proved by the following :— 

“ Music lessons, 4d. per lesson. Apply H. P., 
Cornish Telegraph Office.” What a fearful 
warning are these advertisements to those about 
to enter the musical profession ! 


& & & 


THE following lines are quoted from one of the 
latest parodies of that oft-burlesqued poem, 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade.” The 
subject is the rendering by a church choir of 
the “Old Hundred” :— 


** Trebles to right of them, 
Tenors to left of them, 
Basses in front of them, 
Bellowed and thundered. 


Oh ! that precentor’s look, 
When the sopranos took 
Their own time and hook, 
From the ‘Old Hundred.’ 
Oh! the wild howls they wrought ! 
Right to the end they fought ! 
Something they sang, but not— 
Not the ‘Old Hundred.’” 


& & } 


TO what curious results the inadvertent mis- 
placing of a slur in singing may lead, the follow- 
ing anecdote will attest. A well-known baritone 
had adapted the air of “The Jewish Maiden” 
to a hymn beginning ‘‘ Before the Lord we 
bow,” and instead of placing the slur on the first 
two syllables, he placed it on the last one, and 
rendered it thus: “Before the Lord we bow- 
wow-wow.” The effect was wonderful. As he 
had a powerful voice, his hearers were thoroughly 
electrified at this unwonted and unlooked-for 
canine imitation. 


¢ 


& & & 


PARAGRAPHS have recently appeared in the 
American papers to the effect that the once 
famous singer, Madame Ilma di Murska, is 
living alone and in abject poverty in a little 
room in Washington Square, New York. This 
statement has, however, been contradicted, al- 
though it seems to be true that the lady’s savings 
have been lost through speculations. The 
readers of the Mapleson Memoirs would not 
be surprised to hear that Madame di Murska 
had been reduced to poverty, so extraordinary 
is the account given of her by her impresario. 


& & & 


“ THE hotel bill of this reckless prima donna,” 
narrates Colonel Mapleson, “ was always of the 
most alarming kind.” She travelled every- 
where with an entire menagerie, including a 
huge Newfoundland, Pluto, a monkey, an An- 
gora cat, and two parrots. The parrots were 
the most expensive pets, for they flew about 
the room, perching everywhere, and pecking 
at everything. On one occasion, at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Birmingham, they tore with their beaks 
the kid off a valuable set of chairs, for which 
the hotelkeeper charged £30. 


dh 


ONE of these extravagant parrots came to a 
sad end. Signor Sinico, in order to show the 
effect of parsley upon parrots, gave to. one of 
Madame di Murska’s birds enough parsley to 


kill it; whereupon the disconsolate mistress 
insisted upon having a fost-mortem examina- 
tion of the bird’s remains. ~This was at Glas- 
gow, and the Jost-mortem was made by two 


grave Scotch practitioners. “Finding in the 
parrot’s maw some green matter for which they 
could not satisfactorily account,. they came, 
after long deliberation, to the conclusion that 
the bird had been eating the green wall-paper 
of the sitting-room, and that the arsenic con- 
tained in the colouring-matter had caused its 
death. The cost of this opinion was three 
guineas, which Madame di Murska paid without 
a murmur.” 
& & & 

A CURIOUS story comes from America con- 
cerning Madame Patti’s success in Monte Video. 
Soon after the diva had returned from that 
place to New York, she received a small packet, 
in which was found a silver dollar, accompanied 
by the following terse but suggestive note :— 
“DEAR MADAME,— The accompanying coin 
was found in the street just after your departure. 
As nobody here was left with a dollar, I am 
certain the money must be yours, and therefore 
forward it.” 

ae & bh 

NIKITA has added fresh leaves to her wreath 
of laurels among the countrymen of Jenny Lind. 
Stockholm is now to be reckoned among the 
great cities in which her name has become a 
household word. At Copenhagen also she re- 
ceived a great ovation ; the Royal Box in the 
Opera House on the night of her concert was 
occupied by two kings, their Majesties of 
Greece and Denmark. 


Boh 

NIKITA is now engaged in another long Con- 
tinental tour. Commencing at Vienna, she 
proceeds to Russia (where she receives the 
pleasant little honorarium of £160 a night), 
thence by way of Poland and Austria, back into 
Germany, where her arrival is eagerly expected 
by the thousands who came under the charm of 
her voice last winter. 

& & 

HERR EUGEN ADALBERT WOYCKE, com- 
poser of the Nocturne which we present to our 
readers this month, is a German by birth, but 
became a naturalized British subject in 1865, 
being then twenty-one years of age. His mysical 
education, however, was German ; he studied at 
Leipzig from 1864 to 1867, under Dr. E. F. 
Richter, Moritz Hauptmann, Moscheles, 
Reinecke, Plaidy, etc. One of his composi- 
tions, a concert overture in A, Op. 14, was per- 
formed in 1867 by the renowned orchestra of the 
Gewandhaus, Leipzig, and the young composer 
had the honour of a triple recall. The Signale 
and the Leipziger Tagenblatt noticed the work 
favourably. In 1871, Mr. Woycke married 
Miss Emmf Drechsler Hamilton, a talented 
young violinist, who, with her elder sister, was 
engaged in 1865 at Covent Garden—where they 
performed nightly for a fortnight, with great 
success, and afterwards at the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus concerts. Of late years, Mr. and Mrs. 
Woycke have been settled in Edinburgh, where, 
as pianist and violinist, they follow their profes- 
sion regularly. They are also known in Dublin, 
where both instrumentalists gained warm eulo- 
giums from the daily papers, on the occasion of a 
concert given by them at the Exhibition Palace. 
Mr. Woycke is a thorough musician and success- 
ful teacher. In addition to the concert overture 
| above mentioned, he has published five sonatas, 
| eight novelettes, six characteristic pieces, and a 
| large quantity of minor works. One of these is 
| the Pianoforte Album, containing ten com- 
positions, from which we have reprinted the 
Nocturne. 
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HE musical season now beginnin 
brought us a welcome guest. Nikits 
stopped in our city on her way to 
Russia, and gave one crowded concert 

in the Bésendorferhall. Nearly ten months 
had passed since her first appearance in Vienna 
and we found her wonderfully improved, At 
her age—the happy girl will remain in her teens 
during the next four years—a lapse of ten 
months is very important. The child returned 
quite a young lady, and the volume of he 
charming and sympathetic voice is much im. 
proved. As for her musical education, the 
lamented Strakosch had left but little to be 
done, and, if we except her still imperfect 
shake, we could hardly find any fault with her 
vocalization. Her teacher has gathered up the 
traditions of the old classical Italian school of 
singing for this young daughter of the New 
World, and she upholds them with an intelli. 
gence and authority far beyond her years. She 
sang the air, “ Voi che sapete,” of the “ Nozze 
di Figaro,” in the purest style, and the air “0 
luce di quest’anima ” of ‘‘ Linda di Chamouny” 
has not been heard in Vienna in such perfec. 
tion since the days when Maurice Strakosch 
brought the young Adelina Patti for the first 
time to Vienna. A marvellous performance of 
Nikita is her rendering of Eckert’s well-known 
“Echo Song.” Her mezza-voce, her piano, and 
her light breathing of the tone which Richard 
Wagner once indicated to his orchestra as 
Pianissssimo, are quite unique. When I asked 
her by whom she was advised to render the 
echo only after a long interval, she replied, “By 
nature. I observed a charming echo in the 
forest of Saint Cloud, near Paris, being a child 
and playing there; and I knew that the echo 
takes some time.” The young girl is thinking 
on her art and philosophizing in her way, and 
she possesses a striking gift for acting. Even 
when she sings a French romance or a German 
lied, she gives a mimical accompaniment to 


the text, and it becomes evident that she is 


longing for the stage like a fish for water. “Yes, 
I really wish to appear on the stage,” replied 
Nikita, when I referred to her mimic action in 
the concert hall, “‘ and I wish to stab myself or 
somebody else on the stage. That would bes 
nice!” We cannot imagine a more lovely 
Zerlina in “ Don Giovanni,” or a more charming 
Cherubino in the “ Nozze di Figaro,” or even 
a more attractive Rosina in the “ Barbiere di 
Siviglia.” In these ré/es a glimpse of child 
hood is required, and therefore it is a rar 
fortune when they can be rendered by an artist 
who is not entirely out of her childhood. We 
are sure that Nikita will renew on the stage the 
enormous success she has obtained in European 
concert halls. 

In the Imperial Opera House the season hus 
not been very interesting till now, Our oper 
is playing daily and all the year round, with the 
exception of six weeks in the summer time, and 
therefore it is not very easy to form an attractivé 
répertoire. In the last three years only two nev 
works had a great success—“ Merlin,” by Gold- 
mark, and “ Othello,” by Verdi; the other nev 
operas have been a failure, and the répertan 
of Rossini, Meyerbeer, Donzetti, and ev! 
Verdi, has lost its former attractions. A ' 
classical operas by Gluck, Beethoven, Moz 
and Weber, and the musical dramas of 
Wagner, are now the principal supports of 
répertoire. At the beginning of December 
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opera-bufja left by Weber and finished by 
Gustav Mahler, “The Three Don Pintos,” will 
be represented. We have heard this charming 
work at Munich, Dresden, and Prague, and 
expect it will be equally successful in Vienna. 
After this opera of Weber, the opera, “Le 
Chevalier Jean” of Goncitres, is to be repre- 
sented. The Imperial Opera has now captured 
two of the most attractive members of the Royal 
Opera House at Berlin, Mesdemoiselles Lola 
Beeth and Marie Renard are now in Vienna, 
and sing here with a well-deserved success. A 
still more interesting vicissitude in his career 
has been undertaken by the well-known tenor, 
Emest van Dyck. ‘ This artist was born. in 
Antwerp, studied in Paris, and used to sing in 
the concerts of Lamoureux, in Paris. At the 
first and last performance of ‘ Lohengrin,” in 
the Eden Theatre, Paris, which was so shame- 
fully attacked by the Parisian mob, Mr. van 
Dyck sang the “Knight of the Swan” with 
splendid success, As Lamoureux was obliged 
by the French Government to give up the re- 
presentations of “ Lohengrin,” Mr. van Dyck 
resolved to change his career, and to devote 
himself to German opera. He knew nota single 
German word when he arrived ten months ago 
at Carlsruhe to study with Herr Mottl, the well- 
known manager of the Grand Ducal Opera 
House, but he soon became able to sing the 
parts of Lohengrin and Parsifal in German, and 
he was engaged for Bayreuth, where he sang 
Parsifal with splendid success. Dr. Richter, 
the celebrated conductor, recommended im- 
mediately his engagement to the directors of 
the Viennese Imperial Opera House, and the 
début of Mr. van Dyck as Lohengrin confirmed 
the predictions of Dr. Richter. Mr. van Dyck 
will certainly become-a favourite with the 
Viennese dilettanti, and it is a rare fortune 
for our Opera House to have found such a 
“Wagner-singer” in a pupil: of the French 
school. DR. OSKAR BERGGRUEN. 





Mudicat loife in 
lgondon. 


season (Saturday, October 27) had for 

its principal feature Mendelssohn’s 

‘*Lobgesang,” with Miss Anna Williams, 
Miss Marie Curran, and Mr. Lloyd as soloists. 
A large audience was attracted, and a better 
performance could not well be desired. Miss 
Williams’s massive style of singing, free from 
all trickiness or display, is well adapted to the 
“Hymn of Praise;” and she was peculiarly 
happy in the solemn rapture of “The night is 
departing ! departing !” the welcome resolution 
of the “ Watchman’s”’ pathetic questioning, the 
joyful strain being brightly taken up by the 
choir. Two of Grieg’s highly original composi- 
tions were also: given for the first time at the 
Palace,—a concert ovesture, “In Autumn,” and 
ascena for two solo voices, female chorus, and 
orchestra, “‘At the convent gate.” Here Miss 
Williams and Miss Curran sang, in alternation, 
the first four verses of a strange, wild, and most 
melancholy poem by E. W. Gosse, after Bjérn- 
son, describing by question and answer the 
woes of a “ homeless maiden” who seeks shelter 
at the convent gate. Her father has been slain 
before her eyes by her lover, whom it is her fate 
to love still, The scena is ended by a choir of 
nuns from a lighted church. 


T°: third Crystal Palace Concert of the 
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tra by Dr. Mackenzie, which originally formed 
the third of “Six Pieces for Violin with Piano- 
forte Accompaniment,” and has been since scored 
for a small orchestra, and published separately. 
There was also a new offertorie for the organ 
by Mr. J. F. Barnett, which was played by the 
composer. 

The fourth concert, on the 3rd ult., .was 
specially noteworthy for the performance of 
Mr. Gadsby’s Festal symphony. The allegro, 
scherzo, and finale express joy, mirth, and glee. 
In the finale the organ joins in the thundering 
forth of the chorale. The work was magnifi- 
cently performed and very warmly received by 
the audience, who gave Mr. Gadsby a hearty 
ovation when he appeared on the platform 
to bow his acknowledgments. Beethoven’s 
“ Leonora” Overture No. 2, and five dances for 
strings by Schubert, were also admirably given. 
Mdlle. Janotha played the solo part in Mendels- 
sohn’s pianoforte concerto in G minor, and 
Chopin’s scherzo in B minor. 

The fifth concert was largely: attended, the 
special point of interest being the déut at the 
Palace of Miss Ethel and Master Harold Bauer. 
These gifted young people faced the critical 
audience with perfect self-possession, yet with 
becoming modesty. Our readers are well aware 
of the high estimation in which we hold their 
remarkable capacity; they certainly advanced 
in public favour by their performance on this 
occasion. The difficulties of the music selected 
by Mr. Manns formed a severe test for these 
young but thorough musicians, which they 
passed most successfully. They obtained warm 
applause, and were both recalled. Miss Ethel 
Bauer played the pianoforte solo part of Saint- 
Saéng’ brilliant concerto in G minor, and Master 
Harold the violin solo in Vieuxtemps’ “ Fantasia 
Appassionata,” with the orchestra. The first 
work performed was Haydn’s delightful B flat 
symphony, the playing full of fire and the most 
delicate precision ; and the concert closed with 
a Wagner selection, including the Parsifal pre- 
lude, and the Taunhduser Overture. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henschel were the vocalists. 

On the 17th ult. the concert-room was 
thronged, hardly. a seat in any part of the 
building being vacant, while hundreds were 
disappointed of admission. “The Golden 
Legend” was the attraction. The renowned 
orchestra gave a very fine performance, and 
we never heard the Palace Choir so favourably 
as on this occasion. The beautiful music, with 
its dramatic effects, was altogether admirably 
rendered, and received due appreciation. At 
the close, the applause was kept up vigor- 
ously, even after the conductor and soloists 
had disappeared. The solos were given by 
Miss Emily Spada (Madame Nordica, who 
was announced to sing, having been detained in 
America), Mme. Belle Cole, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. 
Barrington Foote, and Mr. Andrew Black. 
Miss Spada was recommended by Sir Arthur. 
She has a very pure soprano, clear, but not 
strong, in the upper notes. 


ek * 


Mr. Charles Stewart Macpherson, A.R.A.M., 
is well known in Westminster and at Streatham 
as an orchestral and choral conductor; but on 
the 25th of October he gave a pianoforte recital 
at the Town Hall, Streatham, which proved his 
talent as a pianist to be at least equal to his 
merit as a conductor ; and there are many who 
would rather see his hands manipulating the 
keyboard than wielding the baton. Mr. Mac- 
pherson gave an excellent selection of music, 
grouping together Beethoven, Mendelssohn, ‘ 
and Schumann, Weber and Sterndale-Bennett, 
Chopin and Liszt, Hensell, Walter Macfarren, 





Another novelty was a Benedictus for orches- 


and Godard, besides a suite of waltzes of his 








own composition. It would be difficult to say 
which composer received the truest rendering, 
but the special characteristics of Mr. Macpher- 
son’s playing are poetic feeling, delicacy of touch, 
and finish of execution. Miss Kate. Norman 
gave four songs, all of them beautiful in them- 
selves, and sung with such conscientious truth 
of expression and natural charm of voice and 
manner as brought the performance up to the 
level of the excellent playing which it diversified. 
Miss Norman’s songs were by Purcell, Stern- 
dale-Bennett, A. Goring Thomas, and Spohr. 
Streatham may be congratulated on such a 
high-class concert, which was worthy of an 
audience at St. James’s Hall. 





Oe dirt Monday 
66 Hop.” 


THE QUARTETT PARTY. 


—_-O—. 


HERE was a sense of freshness and 
exhilaration in the air at the first Mon- 

J day “ Pop” in St. James’s Hall on 12th 

ult. Very early in the afternoon a 
crowd had gathered at the orchestra door wait- 
ing to rush in at 7.30, and in their accustomed 
seats in the front rew were many well-known 
faces, We feel not a little sympathy with these 
musical enthusiasts. One gentleman is interest- 
ing for his pertinacity in always securing the 
same seat. So long as we can remember, he 
has been present at every “ Monday Pop,” and 
always in the same prominent place in the 
orchestra. 

Year after year one sees the same faces at 
theseconcerts, and onthefirst night the occupants 
of the stalls bear the aspect of the members of a 
huge family meeting after a few months’ separa- 
tion. The hall looked gay and bright, having 
been newly decorated for the occasion. 

Neruda, Rice, Strauss, and Piatti received a 
hearty welcome when they appeared, instruments 
in hand, on the platform. As the audience 
could not shake the executants by the hand and 
say, “Very glad to see you all again,” they gave 
vent to their feeling in a sustained clapping’ of 
their own hands. 

The works performed were mostly old 
favourites, as the Rasoumowski Quartet, Op: 
59, No. 3, by Beethoven; Beethoven’s varia- 
tions in a theme from the “Eroica,” played 
admirably by Miss Fanny Davies? three pieces 
for violin and pianoforte, by Mackenzie; and 
Schumann’s pianoforte trio in D minor. Miss 
Lisa Lehmann sang songs by Giovannini and 
two of her own compositions. This lady is 
growing a very special favourite at the Pops— 
and deservedly so ; for though her voice is light 
in quality, yet it is perfectly true, and she is a 
real musician, worthy of the companionship in 
which she finds herself. 

The first Saturday concert was really over- 
crowded, and the very programmes were in- 
sufficient. A special feature of the afternoon 
was the appearance of Sir Charles and Lady 
Hallé for the first time together in London since 
their marriage. The concert was similar in cha- 
racter to that on Monday. Mendelssohn and 
Chopin took the place of Schumann and 
Mackenzie. Beethoven’s trio in D was also 
given, and Miss Lehmann sang deliciously. 
Encores were declined. — : 
We shall continue from time to time to record 
these interesting concerts, and in our next,issue 
shall give a sketch of the Quartett party and 





habitues of these concerts, 
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HE name of Balfe carries back the 
memories of those who have passed 
middle age into a musical atmosphere 
contrasting strongly with the present, in 

which the heart was easily captivated through the 
ear ; and so far from any heavy demands being 
made upon the intellectual powers for the com- 
prehension of music, they were relaxed and 
soothed to an extent which many of our present 
critics would consider ignoble. Musical con- 
troversy may rage, and musical creeds wax 
and wane, but the music itself remains ; 
the composers live in their works, 
and their names in the honourable 
records they have won.  Balfe’s 
career is another proof that all the 
distinguished musicians who have 
caught the world’s ear, through the 
multitudinous buzz of mediocrity, 
have breathed music from their 
birth, and become familiar with 
their own thoughts before they were 
tinctured with those of the great 
ones who had preceded them. 
These have the true conquering 
force which overcomes all adverse 
circumstances in their path to fame 
and freedom. 

Balfe was born in Dublin, and 
at four years of age, when living 
with his family—a musical one—at 
Wexford, his musical proclivities 
were first seriously observed. Mr. 
Meadows, master of the band of a 
regiment quartered there, noticing 
the regular attendance of the child 
at all their performances, spoke to 
him, and made him welcome at his 
own house, where little Michael 
soon showed a natural preference 
for the violin, and taught himself 
the scale without assistance. This 
precocious achievement was an un- 
mistakeable indication of his genius, 
His father and Meadows taught 
him all they could, and next year 
he astonished them by his first 
composition, a polacca, which was 
played by the admiring band, and 
is now extant in Wexford. His 
next teacher was O’Rourke, of 
Dublin, with whom he studied for 
three years, at the end of that time 
playing in public a concerto com- 
posed by his master. From Mr, 
James Barton and Mr. Alexander 
Lee he obtained proficiency in style 
and execution, and a sound know- 
ledge of thorough bass. At nine 
years of age he wrote a ballad— 
“The Lover’s Mistake” — which 
was sung by Vestris in “ Paul Pry,” and became 
very popular. 

After six years of careful study, Balfe was 
thrown on his own resources by the death of 
his father ; and with the boldness of youth he 
formed a sudden resolution, which he carried 
out at once, striking while the iron was hot. 
A playbill had attracted his attention, announc- 
ing that Mr. Charles Horn would appear on 
that night previous to his departure for London. 
This gentleman had often complimented young 
Balfe on his playing, and the lad now put his 
goodwill to the test. Applying at the stage 
door, he sent up his name, and was admitted 
to the singers’ dressing-room, “I have. been 
long desirous, sir,” said he, “of getting to 








London; and hearing that you are about to 
leave town to-morrow morning, I came to ask 
you whether you will take me with you. My 
mother is too poor to pay the expenses of the 
journey, and I hope you will kindly assist me.” 

“Short notice enough, my boy,” said Horn ; 
“but, however, you are a clever lad; go ‘home, 
make yourself happy, call on me at eight o’clock 
to-morrow morning; be sure to bring your 
mother with you, and I’ll see what I can do.” 
The result of this bold stroke was a seven years’ 
apprenticeship to Mr. Horn, and an immediate 
journey to London. He found his way at once 
into the midst of the musical profession, and 
obtained an engagement at the Drury Lane 
orchestra, when he sometimes played solos, and 
occasionally led the band. His genial nature 














preserved him from exciting the jealousy of his 
fellow-musicians, and by his superior skill and 
real knowledge of ‘his art he rose rapidly. He 
was made use of on one occasion by a foreigner, 
who had more audacity than capacity, and found 
young Balfe’s abilities very convenient. The 
services of this man were requested by a mana- 
ger to score an.old opera from the pianoforte 
arrangement, with the stipulation that the work 
should be done in a week. This was beyond 
his capability, but he thought of Balfe. ‘“ Now, 
you young rascal,” said he, “if you can manage 
to score this-opera, work night and day, and 
finish it in one week, you shall have ten pounds.” 
“Ten pounds! a fortune; make your mind 
easy ; it shall be done.” And done it was in six 











days, and the £10 was paid. “ Hurrah, then, 
for a lark,” said Balfe ; and calling on a chum 
of his, “My dear fellow,” said he, “I have 
earned a lot of money last week, so you must 
come with me and I'll frank you to Gravesend 
and back.” At Gravesend they did not care for 
the look of things, so hired steeds and rode to 
Rochester, where they put up at the best hotel, 
had a splendid spread, addressed each other as 
“Sir George” and “Lord William,” and pre. 
sently subsided to bed, whence arising with 
morn they had a breakfast on the same lines 
with the dinner of the night before, and reached 
London in possession of one sovereign out of 
the well-earned ten. 
By this time Balfe’s voice had settled into a 
baritone, and he proceeded to cultivate it as his 
third means of making music and 
money. The next few years of his 
life were peculiarly rich in power. 
ful and influential friends. The 
first was Count Mazzara, whom he 
‘met at the house: of a friend, and 
who was so greatly struck at Balfe’s 
personal resemblance to a beloved 
and only son who had recently died, 
that he offered to take the young 
musician to Rome with him. Such 
an offer could not but be eagerly 
accepted. Passing through Paris, 
the Count introduced Balfe to 
Cherubini, and that stern master 
was so pleased with the young 
artist that he wished him to remain 
and study with him in Paris, This 
was impossible at the time, but 
Cherubini promised to help him at 
any future time should he require 
- it, and Balfe had occasion to claim 
the fulfilment of that promise, 
He remained with the hospitable 
Mazzaras in Rome for a year, and 
studied under the best masters 
there. When Count Mazzara re- 
turned to England, he left his 
protégé at Milan, introduced him 
to two directors— Federici of La 
Conservatoire and Glossop of the 
Scala—and placed a considerable 
sum of money to his credit in the 
bank. Here he produced a ballet 
entitled ‘La Perousé,” with great 
success. Glossop also intended to 
bring him out as a singer at La 
Scala, but the manager’s affairs 
taking an unfortunate turn, Balfe 
was disappointed. He now be- 
thought himself of Cherubini’s 
advice, and went to see him in 
Paris. The master introduced him 
to Rossini, who was then direc- 
tor of Italian Opera. Rossini 
proved another friend, and made 
matters easy for young Balfe; 
and a rich banker named Gallois 
advanced him 10,000 francs for 
the purpose of studying with Bordogni, as 
required by Rossini, before appearing on 
the operatic stage. Balfe made his début as 
a singer in 1828 in the part of Figaro in the 
‘‘ Barber of Seville,” and with so much success, 
that Laurent the impresario offered him, through 
Rossini, a three years’ engagement on the liberal 
terms (as they were then considered) of 15,000 
francs for the first season, 20,000 for the second, 
and 25,000 for the third. He sang in company 
with Sontag, Malibran, Graziani, Donzelli, ete. 
Rossini showed his estimation of the young 


man’s ability as a composer by recommending — 


Laurent to entrust him with the composition 
of some new ‘music required for interpolation 
in Zingareili's “Romeo e Giuletta.” Balle 
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wrote the overture, two choruses, a scena for 
Malibran, and a cavatina and aria for the 
“ Giuletta.” 

He now worked so hard that his health began 
to suffer, and he went to recruit in Italy. Again 
a friend came to his aid. A gentleman with 
whom he was but slightly acquainted put into 
his hand, when actually seated in the diligence, 
a letter which he was not to open till he was five 
leaguesaway. When he broke the seal he found 


a bank-note for 1000 francs, with a few lines of | 


thanks for the pleasure the writer had received 

from his music. 

In Italy he made many friends, meeting at 
Bologna the famous Giulia Grisi in her beautiful 
girlhood. While at Palermo, where he was 
engaged as principal baritone in the theatre, he 
wrote his first opera, “I Rivali di se Stessi.” 
In Bergamo he met Mdlle. Lina Roser, who 
soon became his wife. At Pavia he was engaged 
to bring out Rossini’s ‘‘ Mosé in Egitto.” An 
unfortunate incident occurred at rehearsal. The 
leader of the orchestra, Signor Rolla, considered 
that Balfe took too much upon himself, and 
complained that a certain passage for the violin 
was not written for the instrument, and was 
almost impossible to play, to which Balfe re- 
plied, “ Rossini was a violin player, and knew 
what he wrote. The passage is easy enough. 
Shift your hand higher up, and you will do it.” 
This put poor Rolla in a towering passion, and 
he challenged the conductor to change places 
with him. No sooner said than done. Balfe 
jumped down into the orchestra, took up a 
violin, and played the passage in such a 
masterly manner that he was applauded by 
all present. Poor Rolla took it so to heart 
that he went home, took to his bed, and died a 
few months afterwards from wounded pride. 

Balfe wrote two more operas in Italy, “Un 
avvertimento di gelosi ” and “ Enrico Quarto.” 

His English career began in 1835, and his 
name and that of Alfred Bunn, the manager of 
Drury Lane, will always be closely associated, 
as many of his operas were composed for that 
renowned theatre and manager. The first was 
the “Siege of Rochelle,” followed by “ The 
Maid of Artois,” “Catherine Grey,” “Joan of 
Arc,” and “ Diadeste.” For Her Majesty’s he 
wrote “ Falstaff,” for the Lyceum “ Keolanthe.” 
This time he produced his work himself, but 
found that managerial gifts did not belong to 
him, and had to close the theatre. For the 
Opéra Comique in Paris he wrote “ Les puits 
damour,” with marked success, and reproduced 
it in London. Next. on the list is “ The 
Bohemian Girl,” translated into German, 
French, and Italian, and popular everywhere. 
Its airs were sung in every concert-hall and 
drawing-room, and mercilessly ground out of 
every street organ,—indeed our earliest memories 
of those modern instruments of torture are asso- 
ciated with “I dreamt that I dwelt,” “The 
heart bowed down,” etc, The school of the 
future will at least be safe from these travesties, 
there being no catching melodies to tempt such 
perpetrations. ‘ This popular “ Bohemian Girl” 
was followed by “The Daughter of St. Mark,” 
“The Enchantress,” “ L’Etoile de Seville,” 
“The Bondman,” “The Maid of Honour,” 
“ The Sicilian Bride,” “ Pittore e Duca,” “The 
Rose of Castille,” “ Satanella,” “ Bianca,” “ The 
Puritan’s Daughter, ” “The Armourer of Nantes,” 
“Blanche de Nevers,” and “Il Talismano.” 
This was the last, and was composed within a 
few years of his death. 

From 1845 till 1852 Balfe filled the office of 
conductor at Her Majesty’s Theatre. He re- 
tired from public life in 1864, having bought a 
small estate in Hertfordshire, where he enjoyed 
amateur farming and music and well-earned 


| the million, will for ever prevent his works from 


The records of his life, the memories of many 
still living, and the testimony of his portrait and 
his works, show Balfe in a bright and happy 
light, and we cannot do better than sum them 
up in the words of the late Sir George Mac- 
farren :—“ Balfe possesses in a high degree the 
qualifications that make a natural musician, of 
quickness of ear, readiness of memory, execu- 
tive facility, almost unlimited and ceaseless 
| fluency of invention, with a felicitous power of 
producing striking melodies. Against these 
| great advantages is balanced the want of con- 
| Scientiousness, which makes him contented 
with the first idea that presents itself, regardless 
of dramatic truth and considerate of momentary 
effect rather than artistic excellence ; and it is 
this that, with all his well-merited success with 





ranking among the classics of the art. On the 
other hand, it must be owned that the volatility 
and spontaneous character of his music would 
evaporate through elaboration, either ideal or 
technical, and that the element which makes it 
evanescent is that which also makes it popular.” 





oA Baneful Banjo! 


of my mind used to be extremely sceptical 

towards all those phenomenal manifesta- 

tions known as mesmerism, magnetism, 
table-turning, thought-reading, and the like, I 
could generally find very practical and prosaic 
reasons for all such mysteries, which satis- 
factorily laughed off any startling first effects. 
But three years ago my rank materialism 
received a shock; and if I have not actually 
become a member of the Psychical Research 
Society, at any rate I do not scoff, as I used, at 
those who believe in occult influences, This is 
how my conversion was effected. 

I was a standing model of health and happi- 
ness, and the envy of all my friends, I was 
engaged to the best, the nicest, and the 
cleverest fellow in the world, and the next best, 
nicest, and cleverest—my brother Dick—was on 
his way home from Africa, after an absence of 
several years, I looked upon his return as a 
piece of great good fortune, and there was only 
one thing to mar it. Poor old Dick was coming 
home sooner than he had intended, because he 
had been ill, and was still very far from his 
normal state of health. 

The letter he had written to say he was 
coming breathed a very lugubrious tone. 

“TI can’t think what is the matter with me,” 
he wrote ; “the fever left me weeks ago, but I 
don’t gain strength, and I feel so horribly 
melancholy—almost suicidal, The fellows here 
think I am going a little cracked, and I’m half 
inclined to believe they are right. I can’t shake 
off the feeling that something dreadful is going 
to happen, and my worst fear is that all is not 
well with you at home, I am prepared to face 
some awful blow—that’s one satisfaction, if a 
sorry one—and although’ I never believed in 
presentiment before, this is altogether too strong 
for me.” 

My dear old Dick! I could not laugh at his 
fears, but neither could I realize the low con- 
dition of health he must have fallen into, to put 
any faith in presentiment ; he, who had always 
been, like myself, inclined to sneer at such 
weakness, When he came we all felt something 
of a shock, for he was the ghost of his former 
self. His smile was forced, his laugh unnatural, 


J NEVER was superstitious, and the bent 


| drum, played by the Kafirs : 





him. The cheering i Se of home, and the 
loving bright faces round him, however, soon 
helped to bring back a measure of his old good 
spirits, and he was beguiled into an animated 
description of his travels and stirring adven- 
tures in the Kafir country. Then his trunks 
were unpacked, and they were found to contain 
many curious articles, which were handed round 
to us as presents, and received with unqualified 
delight. 

Amongst other things a banjo ! 

“This,” he said, handing it to me, “is the 
musical instrument I think I told you I made 
myself. Is it not a work of art?” 

“O Dick, you didn’t really make this your- 
self,” I said, examining with great interest ; 
“how clever of you!” 

It was a curious- looking object: rather 
roughly put together, but fairly correct in 
shape ; giving out a sound not unlike the usual 
“pung” of an ordinary banjo, but duller and 
with léss vibration. 

“You will never guess,” said Dick, looking 
round at us with a smile, “what the drum is 
made of ?” 

“ Parchment, I suppose,” said I. 

“ Lion’s skin,” said another. 

“ Bark of a tree,” said a third. 

“All wrong. I made it out of a sort of native 
such a queer-look- 
ing thing! It is hundreds of years old, I 
believe, and not too clean, as you may have 
observed. But I don’t think the dirt will come 
off ; it is thoroughly ‘ditched in.’ Would you 
like it, Birdie?” to me ; “ it isn’t much to look at, 
and it makes a hideous row, but it is a bit of 
a curiosity; you are not likely to come across 
another like it, anyhow.” 

Like it! Of course I liked it. I was fairly 
delighted with it. For apart from the fact that 
Dick had made it himself, would it not be 
interesting to play on an instrument with such a 
remarkable history ? 

And -I wasn’t happy until, I had persuaded 
my brother to give me my first banjo lesson. 
What a weird sound the thing gave out! I 
can hear it even now as I think about it. There 
was something very strange in its tone; the 
liveliest jigs and breakdowns played on it 
seemed to lose their vitality and become dirges. 
Instead of the broad smile which one is accus- 
tomed to see break out at the first strum of a 
banjo, a setious, almost anxious expression 
settled upon all our faces when Dick began to 
play ; and I remembered afterwards, although I 
did not notice it at the time, that the lines on 
his face deepened as he pulled the strings, and 
he gave a sigh of relief when I took the instru- 
ment from him. 

For several days I practised my banjo with 
an instruction book before me. I would not 
bother Dick, and I very much wanted to learn a 
breakdown before Cecil Murray (my Cecil) 
came again.’ How amused he would be at my 
new accomplishment! 

Dick got a good deal better, and after having 
exhausted the greetings of his friends in London, 
announced his intention of going into the 
country on a visit to an old chum, whose sister, 
by the way, he used to be very fond of before 
he left England. I gave him my very best 
wishes for success in his love-suit, and con- 
tinued to prosecute my study of the banjo with 
muchassiduity. Cecil was highly entertained by 
my playing! He said I put on a most inspired 
expression when trying to find a difficult chord, 
and always called me “ England's Premier 
| Classical Banjoist.” 

And now comes the strange part of my story, 
It will no doubt be difficult to conceive it 
possible, that a sensible, fairly well-balanced 








leisure, until his death in 1870, 





and he had grown so thin we hardly recognised 





young woman of perfect health and spirits could 
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be dominated by a subtle spell cast over her by 
ano more romantic instrument tan a banjo ; 
but upon looking back impartially to that time, 
I am convinced that such was really the case ! 

How it grew upon me I can never tell. I only 
know that as the days passed by I became 
ill at ease, and constrained in manner. I lost 
my appetite and all interest in the ordinary 
affairs of life. My thoughts refused to take a 
cheerful channel, and the constant depression, 
under which I began to suffer, was very hard to 
bear. I had never been hysterical, but by 
degrees I knew what it was to sit by my bedside 
with a choking ball in my throat and a longing 
to shout or scream, which at times became so 
intense as to almost suffocate me. People began 
to make anxious inquiries after my health, and 
I believe a good many of them thought that 
Cecil was false to me, and I was fretting on his 
account. 

And Cecil himself was fairly puzzled. He 
said 1 never seemed to hear what was spoken to 
me, and there was a blank look in my eyes as 
if cast inward upon some hidden trouble. Such 
a look as a woman might carry who had been 
spectator of some hideous crime, and bore it 
day and night engraved upon her memory, he 
once declared ; and although I tried to laugh it 
off, something checked me; for even as he 
spoke, it flashed across my mind that I might be 
the victim of a presentiment of evil, and that 
some tragedy was about to take place of which 
I should be the unhappy witness ! 

In vain I reasoned with myself on the 
absurdity of these imaginings, and tried to call 
my old practical common sense to my aid; it 
was no good. I felt powerless to exorcise the 
horrid melancholia which threatened to sap my 
very reason, and which I began dimly to realize 
as being in some mysterious way connected 
with the banjo. It seemed to have a strange 
influence over me. I was always longing to 
pull its strings, even though the woolly, dreary 
tone evoked tolled a knell upon my highly- 
tensioned nerves. It became my _ constant 
companion, and I could not bear it out of my 
sight. Inconsistent as it may appear, I dreaded 
and feared the thing, yet could not pass an hour 
without touching it. Some peculiar sort of 
fascination held me bound, as a serpent is said 
to be able to hold the human eye against the 
will. It was a fact—the hateful thing had cast a 
spell over me grievous to be borne, and utterly 
beyond my volition to control. 

This went on for several months, and I grew 
worse and worse. One day I had a dreadful 
scene with Cecil. I told him we must part, as I 
had become convinced I was getting hopelessly 
insane! I can write it easily now, by the light 
of bygone events, but you could hardly imagine 
the depth of despair I had sunk into before 
the awful resolution was taken; and the dull, 
metallic tone of my voice as it rang in my ears 
when I pronounced my own doom, haunts me 
even now ! 

Cecil reasoned with me, and tried to calm my 
fears. In his dear presence the evil seemed 
farther away, and perhaps it was because of 
this that I consented to wait a little longer 
before my final decision, and to try what distrac- 
tion would do to shake off my terrible depression. 
He first suggested change of air, but that I 
felt to be impossible. I knew, though I dare 
not tell him so, that I could never leave the 
banjo behind me ; and how could I carry it with 
me wherever I went? Then he begged me to 
go with him to a ball given by the officers of his 
regiment (for Cecil is a soldier), and urged that 
as dancing had always been a great delight to 
me, the exercise and cheerful scene would soon 
dispel my gloomy thoughts, and bring back my 
natural light-heartedness. With him I never 





had any will of my own, or my instinct at the 
time would have been to shirk such an entrance 
into the glare of society, which for months past 
I had avoided on the plea of indisposition. 

But I could not refuse him anything, and so it 
was settled I should go, and have a new gown 
for the occasion. I tried my very best to take 
some interest in the matter; to kindle a spark 
of anxiety in myself as to whether I should look 
ill or well ; but all invain. My ball-dress came 
home, but I did not want to try it on ; they said 
it was beautiful, but I did not know or care 
whether it was so or not. I was sublimely 
indifferent to its charms, and even began to 
feel a sort of aversion to wearing it. I shall 
never forget the night of the dance! I dressed 
feverishly, in hot haste to be finished. The 
banjo stood in a corner of the room, and 
several times I crept up to it, touching the 
strings furtively. My eyes never left it for long 
together, and the maid who was lacing me 
seemed puzzled by my wandering glances. 

With my long cloak covering a mass of white 
tulle and silk, I swept downstairs to my admiring 
family, where Cecil, in full blaze of scarlet and 
gold, was awaiting me. ; 

They gave me a glass of wine, and hurrried 
me to the carriage; but before reaching the 


.street door I gave a low cry, and darted up- 


stairs again. 

Only to touch the strings of the banjo and 
hurry back; hectic, but cold and. shivering. 
We called for Cecil’s married sister, who was 
to chaperon me, and soon found ourselves in 
the spacious ball-room, surrounded by would- 
be partners, all (I was told afterwards) eager 
to gét a dance with the tall girl in white, whose 
vivid flush and strangely lighted eyes made her 
a glow of brilliant colouring. 

For two or three dances I almost lost my- 
self in the pleasure of waltzing with perfect 
partners, to perfect music, on a perfect floor ; 
then— 

I was having my second waltz with Cecil. 
“Stop now!” I cried suddenly. “Cecil, I am 
tired—-I cannot stay—I must go home!” 
Something—I cannot tell what—was drawing 
me away from the gorgeous scene, and I longed, 
with a passionate intensity which I could no 
more understand than I could check, to get 
back to my own room, and—yes—the banjo ! 

With the cunning of madness I aSsumed 
faintness, and the moment Cecil had left me to 
find a restorative I darted out of the open door, 
and into the street ! 

How far I had run in my thin gown and satin 
shoes I don’t know, when Cecil caught me up, 
white as death and trembling with alarm. He 
put me in a carriage, and took me home at 
once. 

I rushed upstairs and into my room; flew 
to the banjo,—stopped myself by an effort 
of will, and stood for a second shuddering all 
over! It was no\use; I had to touch it. And 
then I fell on the bed in a fit of hysterical crying. 

There was no hope for me—none! I was 
going raving, stark, staring mad, and nothing 
could arrest me ! 

So far as I was capable of thinking at all, 
thus ran my thoughts. 

My mother and her maid came to my assist- 
ance, and with their help I was put to bed, after 
a narcotic had been administered, which soon 
had the desired effect of throwing me into a 
sound slumber, intensified by physical ex- 
haustion. 

And then! How shall I call the vision that 
appeared to me? Was it a dream or indeed 
an apparition? I shall never know ; but it was 
very real, and very, very terrible. A huge un- 
earthly form was standing by my bed. The 
figure of a coffee-coloured African, with thick 








lips, flat nose, and staring eyeballs. The ex! 
pression on his face was one of intolerable 
agony, and his voice, when he spoke—in 
language not English, but which I seemed to 
have no difficulty in understanding—had the 
heavy dull accents of despair. . 

I can’t remember his words; I only know 
they were given in a curious monotone, like the 
singing of a barbaric chant, destitute of re- 
sonance or inflexion. 

And what he said was something to this 
effect,— 

“Am I doomed for ever to wander over the 
earth while the last human vestige that remains 
of me is tortured into sound? Were not my 
sufferings great enough when I died a living 
death, that I may know no peace by day or 
night? I am Mandice ; once great chief of the 
Amatongas, made prisoner by my enemies in 
battle. They took my life from me with my 
skin, which they sketched, fresh bleeding, across 
the wood to make music for their. triumph. 
And since that day, when my spirit was released 
from its tortured frame to roam restlessly around 
the scene of its living action, many have 
wondered at the anguish which the human 
parchment has given out to ears ignorant of its 
meaning, and many a spirit has writhed in 
madness, haunted by my avenging spectre! 
Will you release me from this cruel bondage by 
returning my poor relic to the dust, before your 
soul shall shriek submission to my fetich in the 
ghastly confinement of a madhouse ?” 


I awoke in a struggle for breath, and found 
the moisture trickling off my temples to my 
pillow. The first rays of dawn were creeping 
through the curtains as I lay panting. When 
I had recovered myself sufficiently to move, I 
sprang out of bed and seized the banjo, trem- 
bling in every limb as I did so. With my 
scissors I severed the parchment from the 
frame, and even as it lay at my feet, I seemed 
to feel a new strength arise within me. 

Then I dressed, and let myself stealthily out 
into our little strip of garden. *I dug and dug 
silently, until the grave was deep enough, and 
there I buried my banjo—and the skin of poor 
Mandice! I wrote a long letter to Dick that 
day, with the fullest explanation I could give. 
He forgave me at once for destroying his work, 
and although he laughed at my superstition, I 
shall always be quite certain in my own mind 
that he was relieved to hear the banjo was no 
more. aes 

And I wrote also to Cecil. Not the letter I 
had thought it would have to be, parting us for 
ever on the score of my insanity ; but a happy 
note, telling him of my recovery, and begging 
him to forget my distressing mania. 

I have never since—that is, for three years— 
felt any return of the nialady; and am quite 
ready to ridicule the idea that any supernatural 


agency was at work in the baneful influence © 


of that dreadful banjo—when I can by any 
ordinary reasoning account for it. 
Mary L, PENDERED. 





Mr. AND Mrs. Cart Rosa, on October 27th, 
distributed the certificates won at this year’s examina 
tions of the Royal Academy of Music in the Liverpool 
and Birkenhead centre. Mr. Rosa, on this occasion, 
made a speech in which he expressed his conviction 
that, in spite of all its detractors may say, the town of 
Liverpool stands second to none for its honest love 
of good music. He also strongly advocated the 
formation of a municipal orchestra, an example which 
he believed would be followed by many other large 
manufacturing cities, and from which much benefit 
would ensue to nearly all classes, Sad to say, the 
Mayor did not seem to view the proposition in the 
same light. 
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MADELEINE, ST. SULPICE, AND 
ST. EUSTACHE. 


PaRIs, 1888. 


ON BRAVE,—“ Write me,” said you, 
“your impressions of things in your 


new home, and tell me something of 
the music in the churches of the 
gay city.” 

I take you at your word, for in this gay but 
homeless city, where we are content to designate 
our abode “chez nous,” we stoop to the senti- 
ment of home, and where the numerous glitter- 
ing cafés have no charm 
forme, the solace of the 
pen is one I cannot entirely 
resist. 

See you — we will soon 
exhaust the delights inside 
the house, for Paris finds 
its joys somewhere along 
the Boulevards, in the Bois 
de Boulogne—at the-proper 
hour—in the cafés, clubs, 
theatres, anywhere and 
everywhere, except “ chez 
nous.” No, we are not 
home birds here. Domestic 
poultry is not according to 
the taste of the Parisian. 
You must give him higher 
game to suit his palate. 

“You are not Parisian,” 
you will say, ‘Tis true; 
but you remember the Jews 
of cld found it impossible 
to sing the Lord’s song in 
a strange land. They found 
that if you live in Rome 
you must do, in some con- 
siderable measure,as Rome 
does ; and I find that with 
all my love of home I can- 
not put my feet in a pair of 
slippers and sit before a 
stove, & la Chonbersky, and imagine myself 
comfortable, even though duly equipped with 
my favourite meerschaum. Perhaps the know- 
ledge that I pay three times the price I ought 
for English tobacco (the saints preserve me 


drives me forth not “far from,” but into “ the 
madding crowd,” and makes me seek forget- 
fulness outside. There is perhaps no building 
in Paris which attracts me so greatly as the 
Church of the Madeleine. 

Situated at the starting-point of the prin- 
cipal Boulevards, it has a site which shows to 
the best advantage its beautiful architecture. 
Straight before the church is the Rue Royale 
leading to the Place de ja Concorde, and on the 
other side the Seine, face to face with the 
Madeleine, stands La Chambre des Députés, | 
completing a scene unique among the cele- | 
brated spots of the world. 

The church itself stands in ‘a square, known 
as La Place de la Madeleine, and thus one 
is able to walk all round the building, and 
admire the effect of the beautiful columns, seen 
through the trees which are planted on two 


inclined to think the appearance in winter is the 

| most picturesque, when.the scarcely defined 
‘outline of the leafless trees gives an air of 
mystery to the grey stone of the building, without 
| hiding some of its beauty, as the full foliage 
‘does. The fagade is a most imposing one ; 
| and the doors of the principal entrance are 
| Renee oay cast, each panel representing a 
| biblical subject. 


A number of steps, the width of the whole 


building, leads from the entrance gate to these 
| doors, which are sometimes decked for bridal 


| organ—quite a Goliath in strength. It is fur- 

nished with, six rows of keys, some 7000 pipes, 
| and 118 stops. Imagine to yourself the resources 
of such an instrument! Not a &éng among 
instruments, but an emperor. 

But it is to the Church of St. Eustache we must 
| wend our steps for church music. It stands in 
| the central market-place, known as the Halles. 
| Centrales, and is one of the most important and 
| interesting churches in Paris. It took more 
j than a century to build—from 1532 to 1637; 
| and the west portal was not completed until the 





‘and sometimes for funeral ceremonies. When / middle of our present century. 


‘for the latter, they are draped with black and 
silver for an adult and white for a child. But it 
is in wedding ceremonies that this church parti- 
cularly shines. The interior, as well as the 
exterior of the Madeleine, has all the necessary 
suggestions of bridal joy. 

I went in one day; it was the Feast of the 
Conversion of St. Paul ; and there was a grand 
musical service being held. The principal 


singers were evidently professionals, and the 








sides of the square near* the church. I am 





beautiful music of the High Mass was rendered 


| The architecture is partly Gothic and partly 


' Renaissance. During the Revolution, this church 
| was the scene of wild extravagances ; and the 
“Feast of Reason” was celebrated here. It 
was also converted into a “Temple of Agri- 
culture.” It is adorned with beautiful frescoes. 

The organ is one of the finest in Paris, and 
the choir consists of singers of great excellence. 
For these, and probably other reasons, such 





as its central position, it is the church chosen 
for musical festivals. Upon such a day as the 

Feast of St. Cecilia, the 
patron saint of musicians, 
is the, best time to visit 
this church. Then the 
spirit of music fills the 








“THE MADELEINE, 


by them with consummate art and taste. It 
was, in fact, more of a classical concert than 
a religious service; and appealed to. the 
intellect rather than to the heart. I notice in 
the churches here, as in Germany, that in the 
choral singing there is not the attention given 
to light and shade which we find in our best 
English churches ; and there is an almost total 
absence of that spirit of reverence which charac- 
terizes our services. The singing is loud, so is 
the accompaniment; and the result is an over- 
powering sense of noise. 

We know that in the generality of choirs there 
is a feeling of ‘‘ business to be done,” which is 
apt to mar the solemnity of the worship, unless 
carefully controlled by each individual member ; 
but in a service which is sung in a foreign 
language (and that a dead one, in nine cases 
out of ten unknown to the singers), and which 
is entirely devoid of congregational spirit, there 
can be no real feeling to effect the inspiration 
capable of transforming the human voice into a 
living, breathing soul. I may safely say no 
service in Paris has roused in me a thought of 
worship. 





In the Church of St. Sulpice there is a fine 


place, and Paris gives of 
her best to do the Saint 
honour. Upon such a day, 
Gounod leaves his abode, 
in the west of the city, 
_and, baton in hand, con- 
ducts the musical forces, 
mustered in strong num- 
bers in the Church of St. 
Eustache. On St. Cecilia’s 
Day, he conducted his 
“Joan of Arc ;” and, last 
Christmas Eve, one hour 
before midnight, a beautiful 
service was given, at which 
the great composer offici- 
ated, but which was sadly 
marred by the noisy and 
irrelevant behaviour of 
some people, who had 
probably left the interior 
of a neighbouring café, on 
the look-out for rowdyism, 
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and had, unfortunately, been tempted to enter 
the church. ~ 

Now, mon ami, if I have aroused in your 
breast the smallest desire to see these churches, 
and to listen to the wealth of music which 
awaits you in the one, I shall not have writt 
in vain. 
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Owen Kidding’ in 
——— Padfion. 


(SONG.) 


They walked together side by side, 

Over the moor to the farm. 

Her hand was linked in one of his: 

None saw, so where was the harm? 

There was gold in the sky, golden gorse at their 
Seet, 

And the love in their hearts was golden; 

While the look that shone from her eyes to his 

Might a timorous lover embolden. 

They reached the gate by the dog-rose hedge, 

Where the thatched farm met their gaze, 

And then he held her in two strong arms, 

Setting her cheeks ablaze. 

“ Only one kiss, sweetheart,” he cried, 

* As a pledge to remember this hour ; 

For kissing’s in fashion, as all the world knows, 

When the golden gorse ts in flower !” 


The very next month they were asked in church ; 
“ We've no call to watt,” said he, 


-** For she loves me, and I loves her, 


And that’s all we want, you see.” 

So the bells rang out, and the people said, 

“ What a sweet, pretty bride she made, 

In her soft white gown, with her eyes cast down, 

As if she were half afraid!” 

Though when they came out she looked brave as 
brave 

In the frame of the old porch door, 

And the blossoming gorse caught the glow from 
her face 

As together they crossed the moor. 

Oh! loyal true hearts, when your love burns 
bright, 

Do not wait for a golden dower ; 

But remember 'tis always the right time to wed, 

When the gorse ts out in flower! 


MARY L. PENDERED, 





ORe Mapfedon 


Memoird. 
(1848-1888 ) 
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F all the musical memoirs and remini- 
scences which have appeared of late 
years, Colonel Mapleson’s book must be 
allowed to carry off the palm in one 

particular at least —it is infinitely the most 
amusing. As a work of literary or artistic 
merit, on the other hand, it cannot pretend to 
a very high place. Of music in the abstract 
there is scarcely a word from beginning to end. 
The art is evidently regarded by the author 
almost solely as a basis for speculative enter- 
prise. Singers are valued by him not so much 
for their intrinsic artistic merits as for their 
powers of “drawing” the public. But, perhaps 
on this very account, the book will be all the 
more acceptable to the general reader. There 
are few who will not appreciate the anecdotes, 
told with so much point and evident enjoyment, 
of audacious business coups, of exciting adven- 
tures in the United States, and, last but not 
least, of the vagaries of operatic singers. 


* The Mapleson Memoirs (1848-1888), Remington & Co. 


After reading these memoirs, two conclusions 
are irresistibly borne in upon us. First, that an 
impresario, if he is to have any chance of 
success, must possess the most extraordinary 
qualifications for his profession. He must com- 
bine in himself the tact and wiliness of a 
Metternich, the determination of a Bismarck, 
and the strategic powers of a Moltke, together 
with the coolness of the experienced man of 
business, and the daring of the hardened 
gambler, And even were such a man to be 
found, unless he happened to be also blessed 
with very exceptional luck, it would be tolerably 
safe to prophesy that he would, sooner or later, 
find his way into the Court of Bankruptcy. 

The second conclusion to which we are led 
is that of all “‘kittle cattle,” the average opera- 
‘singer is the very worst to deal with. In the 
words of an American writer quoted by Colonel 
Mapleson, “ A more obstreperous, cantankerous, 
and altogether unreasonable being than an 
opera-singer it is hard to find in any other 
walk in life. The Italian contingent of the guild 
is the worst to get along with. The Italian 
singer is rapacious, improvident, ungrateful, 
and wholly inconsiderate of his manager.” 
This view is certainly borne out by Colonel 
Mapleson’s experiences with singers both of 
the past and present generations. Indeed, 
with the exception of Grisi, Mario, and Titiens, 
he seems to have met with scarcely one, of the 
foreigners at least, who possessed the slightest 
self-control, or who behaved on all occasions 
like an accountable being. 

One of the most absurdly irrational creatures 
with whom the Colonel ever had dealings was 
the once famous tenor Giuglini. Giuglini had 
a child-like love for fireworks and kites, the 
latter of which he was accustomed to fly in the 
Brompton Road, at the risk of being crushed 
to death by omnibuses. He also had a child- 
like aptitude for getting into scrapes, and from 
these he expected to be delivered by Madame 
Puzzi, whom he was accustomed to call his 
“Mamma.” Upon one occasion, when with 
Colonel Mapleson’s company at Edinburgh, 
Giuglini was anxious, for reasons of his own, 
to sing the part of Pollio in “‘ Norma,” for which 
Signor Corsi had been cast. Accordingly, he 
telegraphed to Madame Puzzi, who was then at 
Turin, to come to his aid. The Colonel, sus- 
pecting something of the kind, had given orders 
that she was not to be admitted at the stage- 
door. Nothing daunted, however, the fond 
“Mamma” bought a ticket for the pit, clam- 
bered over into the orchestra, and from thence 
to the stage. Having found her way to Signor 
Corsi’s dressing-room, where he was already 
attired for his part, she persuaded him to change 
clothes with Giuglini, who presently appeared 
upon the stage, much to the surprise and delight 
of the audience, who had been getting very up- 
roarious at the prolonged delay. It is sad to 
read, however, that violent language was ex- 
changed between the tenor and his “Mamma,” 
on the latter putting in a claim for her travelling 
expenses from Turin to Edinburgh. 

In the end poor Giuglini’s want of self-control 
led to melancholy results. In 1864 he accepted 
an engagement at St. Petersburg. On receiving 
his month’s pay from the Imperial Treasurer, 
the singer found that £150 had been deducted 
in consequence of his having left the house and 
paid a visit to some friends, on one evening 
when he had certified himself as being too indis- 
posed to sing. Ina fit of rage Giuglini threw 
the whole bundle of rouble notes on the fire, and 
from that time his reason seemed to have left 
him. He returned to London in charge of a 
courier who only wanted a receipt for him. His 
fur coats as well as all his jewels were missing, 





and he himself had made the journey second- 








class, and wearing a summer suit. Mapleson, 
for whom he had promised to sing in opera at 
Dublin, came over to fetch him ; but as neither 
force nor persuasion could induce the tenor to 
put on his trousers, the case seemed ho 

and the Colonel was obliged to place him under 
the care of a doctor at Chiswick, from which 
retreat we do not hear that he ever again 
emerged. 

The following anecdote proves that conductors 
sometimes have their whims and fancies like 
tenors and prima donnas :— 

“For this season (1859),” says the Colonel, 
“two conductors had been engaged, Signor 
Arditi and Mr. (afterwards Sir Julius) Benedict, 
Both were excellent, but neither wished to be 
mistaken for the other. Both, moreover, were 
bald, and I remember on one occasion, when a 
grand combined performance was to take. place, 
Benedict going into the prima donna’s dressing. 
room, taking up a brush, and carefully arrang- 
ing his scanty hair so as to cover as much of 
his denuded cranium as possible. 

‘“*¢ What are you about, Benedict?’ I asked. 

“¢ Nothing particular,’ he replied ; ‘only I don’t 
want, whilst wielding the baton, to be mistaken 
for Arditi.’ 

“Soon afterwards Arditi appeared, and witha 
couple of brushes began operating on his hair 
so as to leave as much as possible of his bare 
skull exposed to view. He explained his action 
by exclaiming,— 

“¢T don’t want to be mistaken for Benedict.” 

In his account of his earliest employer, Mr. E. 
T. Smith, Colonel Mapleson gives us a really in- 
teresting character study. Indeed, in these days 
when nearly every type is worn threadbare, such 
a personage introduced into a novel would bé 
likely to make the author's fortune. Mr. Smith 
appears to have been neither more nor less than 
a general dealer on an enormous scale. He was 
in the habit of attending sales, and buying all 
sorts of property, in order to sell it again almost 
directly at an advanced price. In order always 
to have sufficient money to deposit for his pur 
chases, he found it convenient to hire from 
a money-lender a thousand pound note, for 
which he paid at the rate of a pound a day. 
His manner of doing business is amusingly 
exemplified in the following anecdote :— 

“One day when I had run down to Brighton 
with Mr. ‘Smith, then associated with me in the 
management of Drury Lane, we missed the 
return train, and had two hours to wait. Smith 
could not remain idle, and strolling with me 
along the parade his attention was attracted by 
a corner house which was for sale, and which, 
it at once struck him, might be turned to profit- 
able account as a milliner’s shop. He inquired 
as to the rent and other conditions, bought the 
house there and then, and at once ordered that 
the windows on the ground floor should be 
replaced by much larger ones of plate glass. 

“That night he started for Paris, and in the 
Passage du Saumon, where bonnets of almost 
the latest fashion can be purchased for moderate 
prices, laid in a stock of millinery for his Brighton 


“magazin des modes.’ While making his pur- 


chases in Paris, he secured the services of two 
eligible young women, who were brought over 
to direct the Brighton establishment. This, 
within a very short time, he duly opened under 
the name of ‘Clémentine,’ and the house of 
Clémentine did such good business that a few 
weeks afterwards its spirited proprietor was able 
to sell it at seven hundred pounds’ profit.” — 

As an impresario, Mr. Smith appears to have 
been decidedly eccentric, and Mapleson, who in 
1860 acted as his manager at Her Majesty's, 
found him difficult to deal with. In order to 
enhance ‘the attractions of his performances, 
Mr. Smith on one occasion announced in the 
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papers that two famous prize- fighters, Sayers 
and Heenan, who had fought the previous day, 
would attend the opera in their bruised condi- 
tion, which they actually did. Another idea, 
which he was very anxious to carry out, was to 
give a double performance of “ I] Trovatore” at 
ordinary: prices. He intended that the stage 
should be divided into two floors, in each of 
which the performance would go‘on at the same 
time; the caste on the top floor to be Mongini, 
Aldighieri, Alboni, and Grisi, while that on the 
bottom floor was to consist of Giuglini, Everardi, 
Borghi-Mamo, and Titiens. Fortunately, Maple- 
son succeeded in setting aside this project, 
which would have been worse than twenty-four 
pianos played by forty-eight ladies. 

The following story, which, if we had met with 
it in a novel, we should have condemned as 
improbable, may be‘cited as an example of the 
extraordinary luck with which, during certain 
periods of his career at any st ae mamas 

seems to have been blessed. 

On a November afternoon in 1862, Giuglini 
sent word that he would be unable to sing the 
tenor part in “ Martha,” as announced for that 
evening. Mapleson, believing that there were 
no other capable tenors in London, drove off to 
Madame Trebelli to tell her that she would not 
be required. On the way, however, his hansom 
nearly ran over a gentleman, whom the Colonel 
politely invited into hiscab. He was uninjured, 
and on inquiry turned out to be an English 
tenor, who had just returned from Italy, and 
who was anxious to make his dédu¢ in London. 
Mapleson replied that nothing would be easier, 
and then asked casually whether he knew any- 
thing of “Martha,” to which the stranger 
answered that he knew nothing of the music, and 
had never seen the opera. The Colonel, nothing 
daunted, sang a few bars of “ M’appari, ” which 
it then ‘appeared that the tenor had sung at 
concerts, but always to English words. On 


’ arriving at Trebelli’s house, Mapleson showed 


his newly caught treasure the stage business, 
explaining that he need sing nothing in the first 
act, in the second he was merely to laugh in the 
spinning quartet, while in the third he might 
sing his romance, provided always that he con- 
fined himself to Italian words, “It did not much 
matter,” says the Colonel, “what he sang, if he 
only kept clear of English ; and I advised him 
to keep repeating ‘ M’appari’ as often as he 
felt inclined.” The sequel of the matter was that 
the new tenor made a great success, receiving 
for his principal air a double encore, and the 
next morning the papers were unanimous in his 
praise. The stranger turned out to be a Mr. 
George Bolton, who some years later, his voice 
having then become a baritone, played with 
great success the part of Petruchio to Minnie 
Hauk’s Katherine in Goetz’ “Taming of the 
Shrew.” 

Colonel Mapleson relates with much candour 
the manner in which he contrived that Gounod’s 
“Faust” should make a furore upon its produc- 
tion in London. It appears that a new opera 
is never received with much enthusiasm by the 
London public, and accordingly for the first 
performance of “Faust” so few seats were 
booked, that a dismal failure seemed inevitable. 
Thereupon the Colonel determined that the opera 
should be played four nights in succession; and 
not only that, but that the paying public should 
be debarred from seeing it for the first three 
nights, Accordingly, Ke carried off all the tickets, 
and after a prodigious outlay in envelopes and 
stamps, succeeded in giving away the whole 
of them. Then by means of artfully worded 
advertisements demonstrating that so great was 
the run on the new opera that all the tickets 
had been bought up for the first three nights, 
the public became imbued with a frenzied desire 








to see the work. On the fourth night the theatre 
was crammed with a paying audience, and this 
continued to be the case during the ten nights 
that “ Faust” was given in successien, and 
during each repetition of it until the end of the 
season. 


The new opera, however, did not fail to. 


bring fresh troubles in its train, and these 
were connected as usual with the singers. On 
one occasion “ Faust” was given in spite of what 
would have seemed to any ordinary mind 
absolutely insurmountable obstacles. Sims 
Reeves had been engaged to sing the title-réle 
on certain evenings in. the week, and once by 
mistake he was announced for the wrong 
evening. Mapleson, on learning the mistake, 
hurried to Euston ‘Station, where he heard 
Sims Reeves was to arrive that very day from 
the country. By dint of great persuasion, he 
induced the tenor to half-promise he would 
sing, in spite of ‘the important fact that his 
dinner was waiting for him at home. But 
“Phomme propose, femme dispose.” Mrs. 
Sims Reeves, on hearing of this proposition, 
indignantly inquired how the Colonel could 
think of such a thing when he knew that the 
chintz hangings and white crumb-cloths with 
which she was accustomed to clothe the walls 
and floor of her husband’s dressing-room on 
the nights he sang had gone to the wash. The 
impresario, who, like all great men, recognised 
the importance of a close attention to detail, 
replied that he had provided other hangings. 
But his forethought was thrown away. Mrs. 
Reeves hurried her husband to the cab, re- 
marking, as she looked scornfully at the Colonel, 
“ He’s only a manager.” ' 

Still undaunted, the Colonel set his wits to 
work, and remembered that the tenor Bettini 
had sung the latter portions of the vé/e during 
a concert tour ; and that another tenor, Volpini, 
knew the introduction and duel scene. 
course two halves are always admitted to make 
one whole, but the only drawback to the carry- 
ing out of the Colonel’s idea was that Volpini 
had been desperately ill for weeks, and was 
then supposed to be on his death-bed. Maple- 
son, however, paid a visit to the presumably 
dying man, who asked him in a faint whisper 
if nothing could be done to save his life. The 
invalid naturally thought the impresario was 
joking, when the latter proposed that Volpini 
should come down to the theatre and die, if 
he was to die, before the footlights. The tenor 
little knew his man. He soon found himself 
wrapped in blankets, on his way to the theatre, 
where it was arranged that he and Bettini 
should sing the opera between them. But the 
Colonel’s troubles were not yet over. Madame 
Volpini and Madame Trebelli- Bettini quarrelled 
over the respective parts their husbands were 
to play, and the dispute ended in Trebelli be- 
coming too ill from excitement to sing her own 
part of Siebel, and carrying off her husband 
home with her. This was at half-past eight, 
when the opera should have been at the point 
of beginning. Most men would have closed 
the theatre in despair. Not so the gallant 
Colonel, who hurried after Bettini, brought him 
back to the theatre in time for the garden-scene, 
shaved off his moustache, dressed him in his 
wife’s clothes, and made him sing the part of 
Siebel. How Volpini contrived to render the 
music with which he was unacquainted, we are 
not told, but the Colonel assures us that every- 
thing went off brilliantly, “the male Siebel and 
the dying Faust sharing with the admirable 
Margherita (Titiens) the applause of the 
evening.” It is also satisfactory to learn that 
the sudden exertion and excitement had the 
effect of saving Volpini’s life, and that he lived 
happily for many years afterwards. 


Of. 








Nothing could illustrate better than the fore- 
going story the extraordinary troubles and diffi- 
culties which beset the path of an impresario, 
and the superhuman efforts which a plucky 
and determined man will make to overcome 
them. 

One of the most amusing stories told by 
Colonel Mapleson concerns the Shah’s visit to 
the opera in 1873. An attractive entertainment 
had been organized for his Persian’ Majesty, 
consisting of the third act of ‘La Favorita,” 
with Titiens as Leonora, the first act of “La 
Traviata,” and the first act of “ Mignon,” Mme. 
Nilsson taking the title-réle in the two latter 
operas. At first some little difficulty was 
created by the objection which both prima 
donnas entertained to beginning the evening. 
At length, however, Mme. Nilsson having 
ascertained that the Shah could only be present 
from 8.30 to 9.30, being due at a grand ball 
given by the Goldsmiths’ Company at ten 
o’clock, expressed her willingness to begin the 
evening with the act of the “Traviata,” and 
ordered a gorgeous dress from Worth in which 
to portray Violetta. The Prince of Wales made 
his appearance punctually at 8.30, but the Shah 
did not arrive until y.30, just as Titiens was 
beginning the act of the “ Favorita.” The Prince 
of Wales, who evidently had an inkling of the 
difficulties of an impresario, suggested that 
matters might be smoothed over were Mme. 
Nilsson to be presented to the Shah prior to 
his departure. 

“I thereupon,” relates Colonel Mapleson, 
“went to Mme. Nilsson’s room, informing her 
of this, She at once objected, having already 
removed her magnificent Traviata toilette, and 
attired herself for-the character of Mignon, 
which consists of a torn old dress, almost in 
rags, with hair hanging dishevelled down the 
back, and naked feet. After explaining that it 
was a command with which she must comply, 
I persuaded her to put a bold face on the 
matter, and follow me. I accompanied her to 
the ante-room of the Royal box, and before I 
could notify her arrival to his Royal Highness, 
to the astonishment of all, she had walked 
straight to the further end of the room, where 
His Majesty was then busily employed eating 
peaches out of the palms of his hands. The 
look of astonishment on every Eastern face was 
worthy of the. now well-known picture on the 
Nabob pickles. Without a moment’s delay 
Mme. Nilsson made straight for His Majesty, 
saying,— , 

“Vous étes un trés mauvais Shah,’ gesticu- 
lating with her right hand. ‘Tout d Vheure 
j¢tais trés riche, avec des costumes superbes, 
exprés pour votre Majesté; & présent je me 
trouve trés pauvre et sans souliers,’ at the same 
time raising her right foot within an inch of His 
Majesty’s nose, who, with his spectacles, was 
looking to see what she was pointing to. He 
was so struck with the originality of the fair 
prima donna, that he at once notified his atten- 
dants that he would not go to the Goldsmiths’ 
ball for the present, but would remain to see 
this extraordinary woman.” 

If Mme, Nilsson had been one of the Shah’s 
own subjects, one wonders how long her head 
would have remained on her shoulders after 
such an audacious piece of behaviour. 





Fie.p the pianist, when dying, was approached 
by a minister of religion, desirous of soothing his 
last-agonies, with the question: “ Etes-vous Catho- 
lique?”” The expiring man feebly struggled, and as 
he gasped his last he faintly muttered, “Je suis 
pianiste.” If Field had been a musician of the 
present day, he would probably have added, such is 
the spirit of the age, ‘‘I am a pianist, and I only 
play on the Blank piano.” 
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sonnet’ 0. Sema 


N the shores of the Baltic facing Finland, 
, Peterhof, one of the most beautiful 
summer resorts of the Petersburgers, 
lies, surrounded on all sides till the 
sea by young but magnificent trees. 

On a warm day it is a paradise of shade, 
of coolness, of freshness, of greenness. The 
air is balmy and perfumed. Big ox-eyed daisies 
grow amongst the lush’ grasses and clover, 
and squirrels swing in and out ‘amongst the 
trees, whilst tall graceful ‘ferns rise from: soft 
mosses surrounded with fallen pine-cones, that 
give an aromatic sweetness to the air. 

It is all fresh, all Arcadian, all simple, and it 
is here Rubinstein has built himself a country 

t. 

"Here “ Nero,” “ Demon,” “ Moses” have been 
written, and it is here during the bright s summer 
months that Rubinstein composes. 

The house, like all the summer celaala ce or 
“datschas,” as they are called, of the Russians, 
is built of wood, and on a gentle rise, standing 
most picturesquely amongst tall and beautiful 
trees. It is of a neutral yellow-grey colour, 
with spacious terraces festooned with graceful 
foliage, wide balconies, a tower surmounting 
all, and looking. out over the sea, and a typical 
Russian roof painted in pale green. 

It is surrounded by soft-turfed undulating 
lawns of an exquisite green, such a green as 
only the Emerald Isle can outdo, for the sun 
cannot pierce through the heavy foliage of the 
trees everywhere about,—some. spreading their’ 
branches upwards towards the sky, others 
bending downwards till they touch the earth ; 
and in various directions from the house wind- 
ing paths lead to shady nooks of seclusion. 

In close proximity to the house are masses of 


flowers, handsome cacti plants, roses, lilies, 


pansies, fuchsias, carnations : in fact, the house 
gives one the idea of having risen from a bed 
of flowers, inasmuch as all around and till the 
terraces one can see nothing but a brilliant ‘sea 
of colours. 

It was on one of the most beautiful days of 
this summer I called on the great composer. 

It had been a dull morning in Petersburg, 
but as the train sped past the low-lying marshy 
lands surrounding the city it began to brighten, 
and by the time we had left the city well behind 
and had plunged into the wooded glades on the 
toad to Peterhof, it was a magnificent day. 
The journey extended a little over an hour, 
and when we stepped on to the wooden plat- 
form, what a sight greeted us! The sun lay like 
agolden mist on everything, and the fragrance 
of the air, which was soft and balmy and filled 
with the perfume of water-lilies growing in a 
stream close by, was beyond description. Big 
bumble-bees were buzzing lazily about, the 
cattle in the meadows were drowsily grazing 
amongst the lush tall grasses and clover, and 
tinging the bells suspended round their necks 
at every one of their movements. Overhead 
the cooing pigeons—birds of peculiar venera- 
tion in Russia—were flying in circles, and noisy 
grasshoppers were busilyengaged at their work. 

A drive of five minutes brought us to the 
Composer’s villa, and entering by the wide 
= to the left of the picture, covered with 

Virginian creepers, we weré met’ by Matvé, 
Rubinstein’s own serving-man,—of whom more 


anon,—and conducted to the composer’s terrace, | 


Where Rubinstein receives his visitors. 
What struck us as specially remarkable was 


the: extreme stillness, not only pervading the 
grounds but the house; in fact, on entering 
and passing through the various untenanted 
reception-rooms, we were forcibly reminded of 
that pretty fairy tale of our childish years, 
“ The Sleeping Beauty,” for the stillness was as 
perfect as that. of the legendary palace, the 
reason perhaps being that, Rubinstein not 
liking animals, we missed the barking of dogs 
more or less inseparably connected in the mind 
of an Englishman with the idea of a country 
house. 

If one asks Rubinstein, does he like cats or 
dogs, he always makes a face; but if you speak 
of birds, he begins to grow enthusiastic, and 
one finds him another St. Francis d’ Assisi. 

On the ground floor of the villa are.all the 
reception-rooms, wide, spacious, and lofty, and 
five in all.” A very handsome sa/on, upholstered 
in white and blue satin, where two large Becker 
pianofortes stand, one especially handsome, one 
being made after the Russian design, and in a 
conspicuous place on each side of a window 
opening. on to a terrace stands the two great 
blue and white majolica vases presented to 
the composer by Queen Victoria.. From this 
room one goes into Rubinstein’s own cabinet, 
a most luxuriously-appointed room, with wide, 
easy couches, quantities of books, and. some 
handsome pictures. The prevailing. colours 
here are of an autumnal “dead-leaf” brown, 
but all around stand large glass-covered cases, 
containing the trophies of some of Rubinstein’s 
concert tours. These look like the treasure 
caskets of Indian princes. We lost all count 
of the piled-up wreaths of silver, all of them of 
the purest metal, and many of them of gigantic 
size, whilst lyres of the same, and of silver gilt, 
were placed one over the other in astonishing 
profusion. 

What a history they gave one! What nights 
of triumph, of artistic enthusiasm, of golden 
hours all too brief had they not been the silent 
witnesses of ! 

Alongside the terrace Rubinstein receives in, 
which is at the back of the picture given, runs 
the magnificent billiard-room, where the com- 
poser spends many happy hours and evenings 
“knocking the balls about” amongst a circle of 
intimate friends and the members of his own 
family; for Rubinstein is as equally passionate 
a billiard player as'a whist and pianoforte 
player, and it is often quite amusing to see the 
anxiety with which he contemplates the results 
of the game. 

Matvé, Rubinstein’s special servant, and one 
who deserves special notice here, because of 
the care with which he serves his illustrious 
master, conducted us to this room. 

Crossing it hastily, for we had caught sight 
of the composer’s head. through the glass door 
opening out on to the terrace, we found our- 
selves shaking hands, a second later, with. 
Rubinstein, and receiving his most friendly 
and hospitable greeting, for Rubinstein.is an 
ideal. host. 

He had been reading the Nova Vremia, the 
Times of St. Petersburg, of course, whilst he 
smoked his cigarettes, and he was also, for a 
wonder, alone, so that we sat down with an 
excusable feeling of satisfaction. - 

Almost the first thing we asked after was 
“Moses,” and Rubinstein shrugged - his 
shoulders, and laughed. 

“Oh, I haven’t touched it,” he said, with one 
of his comical-gestures of vehemence. “I am 
writing a new opera—a Russian opera.” 

This he proceeded to’ sketch in detail for us, 
promising before we left to let us see the MS. 

At Peterhof Rubinstein leads a very simple 
and regular life. Precisely.at seven o’clock he 





is ready dressed and down on his terrace to 
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drink his morning coffee, and at ‘precedy the 
same hour the terrace is covered with birds of 
all ages and sorts, with whom Rubinstein has 
made fast friendship. It is one of the prettiest 
sights in the world to see the composer amongst 
them. He knows them all, and their particular 
cries which they make on arrival and departure: 
and they are so tame with him that they hop all 
around him, eating the crumbs of bread he 
gives them from his fingers, and even paving 
from off the table. 

Here the composer sits amongst them tie 
half an hour, smoking his morning cigarette and 
feeding them. Then he goes up the winding 
turret staircase to his own especial and private 
study, situated at the top of the tower, where he 
composes. 

This tower one sees to the left of the picture, 
and Rubinstein’s' study occupies the entire 
circle. It is a beautiful room, with windows 
looking out over a charming landscape out on 
to the sea. Rubinstein’s writing-table is 
situated before these windows, and whilst he 
works he can see in the far distance against 
the horizon the steamers passing to and fro, 
whilst between him and the sea lies a splendid 
tract of wooded land, undulating and luxuriant 
in every shade of green, and in every species of 
tree capable of bearing the capricious climate of 
this fertile althotigh wave-beaten northern shore. 

Not a vestige of life is to be discerned in this 

wooded wilderness. It is all stillness, all 
beauty, all solitude. 
Ona moonlit night the view passes descrip- 
tion. Beneath lie the grotesque and weird 
tracery of the trees, where, if it be spring, the 
nightingales are sure fo-be singing; and then 
the vast stretch of sea and star-studded sky 
meeting produces an effect surpassingly 
beautiful. 

The room is of an ordiutiry size, and quite 
plainly furnished. The writing-table; on which 
lies the pile of MSS. Rubinstein happens to be 
working upon, and as well photographs of his 
family, his cigarette-boxes, and ordinary writing 
materials, with a handsome carpet, made for 
the composer by some ladies of Petersburg, his 
own personal friends, and a comfortable chair 
with arms, take up the space before the 
windows ; then behind stands a Becker grand 
pianoforte, and a cabinet, on which is 
placed a most beautiful bronze statue repre-. 
senting “Music.” On the right-hand side 
of the room, as one looks from Rubinstein’s 
place before the writing-table; stand in each 
corner immense music-stands, with some half- 
dozen compartments, piled up with the various 
compositions of the composer, a veritable 
monument of genius and of the composer's 
industry. Between these is placed a long and 
wide divan, and above, on a bracket, stands a 
splendid bronze cast of Mephistopheles, which 
Rubinstein laughingly pointed out to me as his 
inspiration and his religion. 

This is the entire furniture of the room, aa 
here Rubinstein remains working till twelve 
o'clock, when he has breakfast. After this he 
goes on to his terrace, where he receives visitors’ 
till two, when he again returns to work till 
dinner-time, ‘six P.M. After this he considers 
the day finished, and the rest of the time is 
devoted to whist or billiard-playing amongst a 
circle of intimate friends, who often persuade 
the composer to sit down before the Becker 
grand in the-sa/on, and play to them. 

This, when the circle is his own specially 
intimate one, the great pianist very seldom 
refuses to do; in fact, we know no artist more 
genial and amiable than Rubinstein at home. 
At the same time, however, there is decidedly - 
another Rubinstein, the ‘Rubinstein abroad as 
we might say, which the following story portrays. 
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As a young man Rubinstein was attached to 
the Court of the Grand Duchess Héléne, and at 
one of her Royal Highness’s receptions some 
people were very anxious to hear him, and 
persuaded a certain Baron Stelglitz, afterwards 
Sophie Menter’s patron, to ask him; this 
request Rubinstein refused to comply with, and, 
nothing daunted, the same people, bent on 
hearing him, however, managed to get to the 
Grand Duchess, who was in another sa/on, and 
persuaded her to ask him to play. The Grand 
Duchess sent her request through the same 
Baron Stelglitz, and Rubinstein, at once sus- 
pecting the trick that had been played on him, 
since every one knew he refused the Grand 
Duchess Héléne nothing, at once complied, 
and, seating himself before the _piarioforte, 
commenced and went through the entire of 
Beethoven’s thirty-three variations on a theme 
of Diabelli, Op. 120. 

After he had finished, Rubinstein accepted 
the thanks of his hearers with a grim smile, and, 
turning in one of his capricious moods to a 
lady close by, who had remained silent, he said 
quickly, — 

“And. you, madame—how have you liked 
it?” 

The lady questioned, a woman quite out 
of the common, looking up into the composer’s 
face, said frankly and simply,— 

‘* Well, I suppose I am very stupid, monsieur, 
but, all the same, I have understood nothing.” 

“Charmant, charmant,” cried Rubinstein, 


with a bow and a smile, all his anger vanishing.’ 


Then he naively added, ‘‘ But, you know, neither 
has any one else ;” and with a shrug of his 
shoulders, expressive of his entire disdain of 
those present, he went away. 

Rubinstein is passionately devoted to Peter- 
hof. He invariably leaves it with regret, but 
his affection for it is of a passive order. Unlike 
Beethoven, who, untired, always wandered 
amidst the magnificent Rhine mountains, in- 
toxicated with their beauty, and drawing 
inspiration from every flower-laden breeze, each 
woodland cry, and every shade and shadow on 
mountain and river, he never asks to go beyond 
his terrace. 

At a little distance from the house stands a 
splendid bed of yellow roses, growing in most 
luxuriant profusion, and, on our inquiring of 
what kind they. were—was it possible in this 
northern climate that they could be “ Niphetos,” 
as they seemed from the distance to,be, he 
laughed and said quickly, ‘ But I don’t know ; 
I never walk in the grounds—I never walk any- 
where !” 

We looked up surprised. As a fact. we did 
know that in St. Petersburg Rubinstein never 
goes on foot, even the five minutes’ distance 
between the Conservatorium and his house, on 
every occasion driving ; but in Peterhof it only 
seemed natural the composer should wander in 
musing contemplation of Nature at least in his 
own grounds, but this is not so. 

Except when he plays at Oranienbaum for 
the daughter of the Grand Duchess Héléne, 
Princess Catherine of Mecklenburg, he never 
leaves Peterhof once he arrives there, unless for 
a short visit to his friends, or for some card 
party. Otherwise he sits on his terrace, never 
asking to put his foot even in the gardens 
beneath. 

“Why should I?” he asked us, as we stood 
together looking out from his study window in 
the tower, and pointing with a gesture of 
satisfied delight all around as he said quickly, 
“*What more do I want? It lies all around 
me, all that green and verdant loveliness, and 
then beyond the sea, where 1 can let my 
thoughts, when I will, wander away, away over 
its waters, to the infinite.” 


A little after two we left the composer and 
returned the same day to Petersburg, only, how- 
ever, to return some days later. Some versts 
nearer Petersburg stand the grand palaces of 
the Tsar, where lately he entertained the new 
Emperor of Germany. All around them surges 
the brilliant and fashionable life of Petersburg, 
and as the train steamed into the station we 
wondered could it be only a few minutes’ 
distance away that the stillness and beauty 
surrounding Rubinstein’s villa lay. 

Some ladies disturbed our reverie by entering 
the carriage, and for a few moments everything 
was a jumble to our senses. Powdered lackeys, 
distinguished women, distinguished toilettes. 
A medley of high-bred voices, excitement, laces, 
ribbons, flowers, perfumes. Some great dig- 
nitaries of the Court, ministers in splendid 
uniforms, aides-de-camp, naval officers, military 
men. 

“What was it all?” 
with Rubinstein. 

“Well, it is all finished, and how well it has 
been. She was so amiable,” remarked a lady 
on my left side in rapid French ‘to a handsome 
guardsman, seemingly all epaulettes and sword, 
who sat opposite her. 

Later we understood the’ remark. The 
Empress had been having a reception, and all 
our fellow-travellers had been her guests. For 
a moment we were amused by the exciternent 
around ; the worship of Royalty is so loud it 
compels our attention, but after a while our 
disturbed thoughts settled. 

We saw the sunlit sea and a certain study 
overlooking it.. We saw a writing-table covered 
with music MSS. and a certain distinguished 
head bent over these. A landscape still and 
beautiful. 

Not fdr the sinile of an Empress, the hands 
of a Tsarina, the pomp and gorgeous pageantry 
of an imperial palace, would we ootatgn this 
picture. 

It was sufficient for us. Let all else pass by: 
We had been with Rubinstein in Peterhof. 

ALEXANDER’ M‘ARTHUR. 


Our thoughts were still 
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HAT do you suppose the great com- 
posers did with themselves at Christ- 
mas. time?) Do you think that, like 
ordinary folk, they cast work aside, 

and made merry? Or do you imagine that they 
were so absorbed in their art as to forget the 
festive season? But it may be, gentle: reader, 
that you have never thought at all about the 
matter. If you ‘would like to know, listen to 
me, and I will tell you something about it. It 
is surely interesting to learn how the men who 
have contributed so much to the world’s enjoy- 
ment, spent their Christmas. 

And let us begin with Sebastian Bach. 

We read how the male members of the Bach 
family used to meet annually at Erfurt, Eise- 
nach, or Arnstadt, “to revive the feeling of 
clanship and near connection, to exchange 
experiences and ideas, and to enjoy a few 
hours in each other’s society.” At what time 
of year they met is not stated. But it seems 
not at all unlikely that the Christmas week 
may have been chosen for this gathering. I 
have not been able to find any special notice 
of the way in which Bach kept Christmas at 
home, but from what we know of the man, it is 


most likely that Christmas eve was not allowed 
to pass by without a tree laden with present; 
and the usual fun and frolic. For Bach was of 
a social nature : he had a large family, and, more. 


Dorothea, fell upon the 27th of December, 

But when Bach settled in Leipzig, we haye 
little difficulty in imagining how he was 
occupied on Christmas morn. The service af 
the Thomaskirche on that day was one of 
special importance. For his first Christmas 
day in Leipzig (1723) he wrote the cantata 
“Christen dtzet diesen Tag in Metall ung 
Marmorsteine” (Christians, grave ye this day 
in brass and stone that will not perish), which 
contains a graceful duet for alto and tenor 
to the words : 


‘* Come, ye Christians, praise and pray, 
Come with singing, come with dancing, 
With your joy and praise enhancing 

- That which God hath done to-day.” 


’ For the same service he wrote a Sanctus 
in C, The great “ Magnificat,” one of the finest 
of his wotks, was also intended for a Christmas 
service. 

For the-year 1734 Bach wrote his Christmas 
oratorio, and what with rehearsals and per. 
formances, he must have had a busy time of it, 
For the oratorio was divided into six sections, 
the first three for the three days of Christmas, 
the fourth for New Year’s day, the fifth for 
New. Year’s Sunday, and the last for the 
festival of the Epiphany. 

In 1747 Bach wrote some variations in canon 
upon: the Christmas chorale, “Vom Himme 
hoch da komm ich her,” and of this clever work 
Dr. Spitta remarks that “it has an element of 
solemn thankfulness, like the gaze of an old 
man who watches his grandchildren standing 
round their Christmas tree, and is reminded of 
his own childhood.” 

But what about Handel? According to 
Dr. Chrysander, the composer spent the 
Christmas of the year 1706 with his mother 
at -Halle. This is the only direct allusion 
to Christmas which I have -been able to dis 
cover in his, biographies. But we are told, 
that at the end of. the autograph score of his 
opera “.Faramondo” there is the date Dec. 24 
1737, and that the first lines of a new opera 
“ Serse” were written on Dec. 26. From this we 
may, I think, infer that Handel i in that year, at 
any rate, had a jolly Christmas. But there 
were times when he seems to have been hard at 
work. For example, the score of his opera 
“ Poro” is thus dated — End of first ac, 
Wednesday, Dec. 23, 1730; end of second act, 
Dec. 30. So the second act was written during 
the Christmas week. Again the “ Beremce” 
score has the following dates—End of first act, 
Dec. 27, 1736; end of second act, Jan. 7, 1736 
(This last year date is, of course, a mere slip of 
the pen.) 

Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven next claim 
our attention. In Jahn’s Life of Mosari, 
Christmas day is only mentioned twice. A 
quartet for flute, violin, viola, and violoncello 
bears the date, “Mannheim, Dec. 25, 1777 
And in 1778, on his way home from Paris, we 
learn that he arrived at Mannheim on Dec. 25. 
In December 1781 there were grand doings at 
the Viennese court. Prince Paul (afterwards 
Russian Czar) and his wife, and other persons 
of note, were on a visit to the Emperor Joseph. 
Haydn and Mozart were both in Vienna. 
24th December took place, before the court, the 
famous contest between Mozart and Clementi. 
On Christmas day there was a grand concett, 
at which Haydn was present. The programme 
consisted principally of his compositions. One 
of his string quartets was performed by thret 
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Viennese artists, with Tomasini, of Esterhdz 
fame, as leader. Pohl, Haydn’s biographer, 
tells us that the most distinguished artists who 
were in- Vienna at that time were present. 
Then, of course, Mozart and his rival of the 
previous day were both there. Nine years after 
this Haydn spent Christmas day:in Bonn. He 
was on his way to London. Salomon, after 
much trouble, had persuaded him to visit 
England. Christmas day fell upon a Saturday, 
and on the next day one of his masses was 
performed, after which we are told that he 
entertained the chief musicians at dinner at his 
lodgings. Surely Beethoven, assistant organist 
at the Elector’s chapel, the pupil and friend of 
Neefe, the composer of a cantata on the death 
of the Emperor Joseph II., must have been one 
of the guests. We know that when Haydn 
again passed through Bonn in 1792, on his 
return from London, Beethoven submitted a 
cantata to him. 

Haydn spent the Christmas of 1791 in 
London. The directors of the Professional 


many busy, so many happy hours. After his 
mother’s death the family house became his, 
and in 1843 we learn that Christmas was kept 
right royally. His younger sister Rebecca, who 
was then away in Italy, receives a letter from 
him, dated December 23, in which he writes :— 

‘To-day is the eve of Christmas eve, and I will 
spend it in talking to you, my dear little sister.” 


Then, after describing the family presents, 
the sixteen plants for Cécile, the ham and claret 
for Hensel, he describes what he has to do on 
Christmas day : 

**T have to conduct for the first time the music in 
the cathedral with orchestra: there is to be a new 
psalm of mine, ‘To our salvation,’ from Handel’s 
‘Messiah,’ a couple more new trifles of mine, and 
some chorales with trombones.” 


During the thirty-seven years which Spohr 
lived at Cassel, he must, when at home, have 
kept Christmas like other folk; yet of his 
doings there I find no record. Now, he went 





Concerts had invited over Pleyel as conductor, 
and as counter-attraction to Haydn at the 
Salomon concerts. But though thus set the 
one against the other, Haydn and his pupil 
remained firm friends. Pleyel arrived in London 
on December 23, and the two friends spent 
Christmas eve together. Here are the two 
laconic entries relating to this meeting, from 
the diary which Haydn kept— 

Dec. 23. Pleyel came to London. 

Dec. 24. I dined with him. 

Beethoven probably paid little heed to Christ- 
mas. All that I can find about him in reference 
to this time of year is that on Christmas day 
1815, at a concert in the Redontem Saal at 
Vienna, he conducted his Overture in C (Op. 
115), his “ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,” 
and his “‘ Mount of Olives.” Further, the auto- 
graph of the Sonata in A flat (Op. 110) bears 
the date December 25, 1821. 

The large house on the Neue Promenade at 
Berlin in which the Mendelssohn family lived, 
was the scene of many a merry Christmas, or 
rather, according to German custom, Christmas 
eve, during the youthful days of Felix Mendels- 
sohn. His sister Fanny writes to their com- 
mon friend Klingemann on December 25, 
1827 :— 

“The Christmas-candles are burnt down, the 
beautiful presents stowed away, and we spend our 
Christmas quietly at home. Our Christmas eve 
was very merry and pleasant. . Felix had ‘written a 
children’s symphony, with the instruments of the 








Again we learn from the same that the Christ- 
mas of 1828 was “‘ most animated and pleasant,” 
and that “ Felix had written another children’s 
symphony, which was played twice with general 


of the Odéon in connection with a mutilated 
version of “Der Freyschutz,” given at that house, 
and in which Berlioz was accused of having 
tampered with Weber's. masterpiece. 
1864 Madame Damcke, wife of the German 
composer and violoncello player, invited Berlioz 
A : to dinner on Christmas day, and his character- 
Haydn one, which we performed, istic answer, dated December 24, shows how 
little he cared for the festive season. 
writes as follows :— 


not dine with you to-morrow? It will be Christmas 


to Cassel in 1822, and seven years before that 
(1815) he set out for a tour through the west and 
south of Germany, Alsace, Switzerland, and 
Italy. The Christmas day of 1816 found 
Spohr at Rome ; and, in a letter written on that 
very day, he gives an account of his visit to 
St. Peter in the morning, where he saw mass 
celebrated. The pope officiated; the king of 
Spain, the queen of Etruria, the princes of 
Prussia, and other notabilities were present. 
But Spohr felt the ‘service to be “‘tediously 
long,” so he left the cathedral, and went for a 
walk. 
The Christmas week of 1857 was an un- 
fortunate one for Spohr. Two days after 
Christmas day he fell down on some stone 
steps leading to the reading-room of the 
Museum at Cassel, and he broke his left arm. 
One would not expect to find much about 
Christmas: in the life and letters of Berlioz. 
Apart from the services in the churches, but 
little notice is taken of the day in France. .We 
find one letter of Berlioz to the editor of the 
Journal des Débats, written on December 25, 
1853, but it is all about an action instituted by 
a Count Tycakiewickz against the. management 


But in 


He 


‘DEAR MADAME,—Will you excuse me if I do 


and he had left Leipzig, where he had spent so 


applause.” 


In 1836 Mendelssohn made the acquaintance 
of Cécile Jeanrenand, who afterwards became 
his wife. The following extract from a letter of 
his, dated December 31, 1836, will show how he 
spent the Christmas eve of that year ;:— 


**O Fanny, this has been a Christmas for me! The 
like of it I have never seen before, and never shall 
see again. I have been spending the most perfect 
time, the happiest days, in which the mere fact of 
existence fills one with fresh joy and gratitude. I 
cannot describe it all to youf for you do not know my 
Cécile. How I wish you did! They gave me her 
portrait on Christmas eve.” 

This was the happy period of courtship, The 
wedding took place at: Frankfort in the following 
year. We get another Christmas glimpse six 
years later. Felix’s mother died on December 
12, 1842, so that mourning excluded mirth for 


the direction of the cathedral choir at Berlin ; 


me a fit of indigestion and an attack of cholera.” 


Wagner. 
find that a concert overture in D minor: was 
performed at Leipzig on Christmas day, 1831, 
and fifty-one years after that Wagner was at 
Venice conducting, on Christmas eve, the 
symphony, the work of his youth, which had 
been lost for half a century, but at length found. 
Wagner, as most people know, had on account 
of political matters to leave Germany, and live 
an exile in Switzerland. 
that year, Mendelssohn had just. undertaken | to his friend Liszt on the day before Christmas 
1850, and again on the same date in 1852, but 


day, and, since all work is forbidden, I am going to 
rest: myself like the labourer of the last hour. ‘I 
should have been delighted to have met the 
Mesdames d’Ortigue, who are grace and goodness 
itself, and whom I love; but I feel so weak, and I 
have such a horror of hearing Christmas even men- 
tioned ! _You have only to hint at the word to give 


And from Berlioz it is but one step to 
In connection with his music, we 


From Zurich he writes 


the disciple of Schopenhauer takes no notice of 
the festive season. However, in the following 
year we have a letter to Liszt, dated December 
25, and beginning thus :— 

‘*Many thanks, you dear bringer of Christmas 
cheer. You come like a true saviour to me, and I 
have placed you on my work-table, as oii an altar.” 


Liszt, also, writing to Wagner, on December 
24, 1855, says :— 

“To-day, I ought to be with you and prepare 
your Christmas tree, where the rays and ici of your 
genius should shine.” 


Before closing this rambling, but, I hope, not 
altogether uninteresting article, I will give the 
name of a composer whose birthday fell on 
Christmas day. This was Hiller, not Ferdi- 
nand, the friend of Mendelssohn, but Johann 
Adam, the famous opera writer of the eighteenth 
century. He was born in 1728, four years 
.before Haydn, and died in 1804, five years 
before the same master. J. S.S. 
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Ofte Firat Piano in 
a Mining Gamp. 


By Sam DavIs. 
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N 1858—it might have been five years 
earlier or later ; this is not the history 
for the public schools—there was a little 
camp about ten miles from Pioche, occu- 

pied by upwards of three hundred miners, every 
one of whom might have packed his prospecting 
implements and left for more inviting fields any 
time before sunset. When the day was over, 
these men did not. rest from their labours, like 
the honest New England agriculturist, but sang, 
danced, gambled, and shot each other, as the 
mood seized them. 
One evening the report spread along the main 
street (which was the only street) that three men 
had been killed at Silver Reef, and that the 
bodies were coming in. Presently a lumbering 
old conveyance laboured up the hill, drawn by 
a couple of horses, well worn out with their pull. 
The cart. contained a good-sized box, and no 
sooner did its outlines become visible through 
the glimmer of a stray light here and there, than 
it began to affect the idlers. Death always 
enforces respect, and even though no one had 
caught sight of the remains,’the crowd gradually 
became subdued; and when the horses came 
to a standstill, the cart was immediately sur- 
rounded. The driver, however, wa8 not in the 
least impressed with the ‘solemnity of his com- 
mission. 

“ All there?” asked one. 

“ Haven’t examined. Guess so.” 

The driver filled his pipe, and lit it as he 

continued,—- 

‘‘ Wish the bones and load had gone over the 

grade!” 

A man who had been looking on stepped up 

to the man at once. 

‘*T don’t know who you have in that box, but 

if they happen to be any friends of mine, Vl lay 

you alongside.” 

“We can mighty soon see,” said the teamster 

coolly. “Just: burst the lid off, and if they 

happen to be the men you want, I’m here.” 

The two looked at each other for a moment, 

and then the crowd gathered a little closer, 

anticipating trouble. 

“TI believe that dead men are entitled to good. 

treatment, and when you talk about hoping to 














see corpses go over a bank, all I have to say is, 
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that it will be better for you if the late lamented 
ain’t my friends.” 

“ We'll open the box. I don’t take back 
what I’ve said, and if my language don’t suit 
your ways of thinking, I guess I can stand it.” 

With these words the teamster began to pry 
up the lid. He get a board off, and then pulled 
out some old rags. A strip of something dark, 
like rosewood, presented itself. 

“‘ Eastern coffins, by thunder !” said several, 
and the crowd looked quite astonished. 

Some more boards flew up, and the man who 
was ready to defend his friend’s memory shifted 
his weapon a little. The cool manner of the 
teamster had so irritated him that he had made 
up his mind to pull his weapon at the first sight 
of the dead, even if the deceased was his worst 
and oldest enemy. Presently the whole of the 
box cover was off, and the teamster, clearing 
away the packing, ‘revealed to the astonished 
group the top of something which puzzled all 
alike. 

“ Boys,” said he, “this is a pianner.” 

A general shout of laughter went up, and the 
man who had been so anxious to enforce respect 
for the dead muttered something about feeling 
dry, and the keeper of the nearest bar was 
several ounces better off by the time the boys 
had given the joke all the attention it called for. 

Had a dozen dead men been in the box, their 
presence in the camp could not have occasioned 
half the excitement that the arrival of that lonely 
piano caused. By the next morning it was 
known that ‘the instrument was to grace a 
hurdy-gurdy saloon, owned by Tom Goskin, the 
leading gambler in the place. It took nearly a 
weck to get this wonder on its legs, and the 
owner was the proudest individual in the State. 
It rose gradually from a recumbent to an upright 
position, amid a confusion of tongues, after the 
manner of the tower of Babel. 

Of course everybody knew just how such an 
instrument should be put up. One knew where 
the “off hind leg” should go, and another was 
posted on.the “ front piece.” 

Scores of men came to the place every day to 
assist. 

“T’ll put the bones in good order.” 

“If you want the wires tuned up, I’m the 
boy.” 

“T’ve got music to feed it for a month.” 

Another brought a pair of blankets for a 
cover, and all took the liveliest interest in it. It 
was at last in a condition for business. 

“It’s been showin’ its teeth all the week. 
We'd like to have it spit out something.” 

Alas! there wasn’t a man to be found who 
could play upon the instrument. Goskin began 
to realize that he had a losing speculation on 
his hands. He had a fiddler, and a Mexican 
who thrummed a guitar. A pianist would have 
made his orchestra complete. One day athree- 
card monte player told a friend confidentially 
that he could “knock any amount of music out 
of the piano, if he only had it alone a few hours 
to get his hand in.” This report spread about 
the camp, but on being questioned he vowed 
that he didn’t know a note of music. It was 
noted, however, as a suspicious circumstance, 
that he often hung about the instrument, 
and looked upon it longingly, like a hungry 
man gloating over a beefsteak in a restaurant 
window. There was no doubt but that this man 
had music in his soul, perhaps in his fingers’- 
ends, but did not dare to make trial of his 
strength after the rules of harmony had suffered 
so many years of neglect. So the fiddler kept 


on with his jigs, and the greasy Mexican pawed 
his discordant guitar, but no man had the nerve 
to touch the piano, There were, doubtless, scores 
of men in the camp who would have given ten 
ounces of gold dust to have been half an hour 


alone with it, but every man’s nerve shrank 
from the jeers which the crowd would shower 
upon him should his first attempt prove a failure. 
It got to be generally understood that the hand 
which first essayed to draw music from the keys 
must not slouch its work. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Goskin, according 
to his custom, had decorated his gambling hell 
with sprigs of mountain cedar and a shrub 
whose crimson berries did not seem a bad 
imitation ‘of English holly. The piano was 
covered with evergreens, and all that was want- 
ing to completely fill the cup of Goskin’s con- 
tentment was a man to play the instrument. 

“‘ Christmas night, and no piano-pounder,” he 
said. “This is a nice country for a Christian to 
live in.” 

Getting a piece of paper, he scrawled the 
words: 

$20 Reward at 
| 





To a compitant Pianer Player. 

This he stuck up on the 1 music ¢ rack, and, 
though the inscription glared at the frequenters 
of the room until midnight, it failed to draw any 
musician from his shell. 

So the merry-making went on; the hilarity 
grew apace. Men danced and sang to the music 
of the squeaky fiddle and worn-out guitar, as the 
jolly crowd within tried to drown the howling 
of the storm without. Suddenly they became 
aware of the presence of a white-haired man, 
crouching near the fire-place. His garments— 
such as were left—were wet with melting snow, 
and he had a half-starved, half-crazed expression. 
He held his thin, trembling hands toward the 
fire, and the light of the blazing wood made them 
almost transparent. He looked about him once 
in a while, as if'in search of something, and his 
presence cast such a chill over the place that 
gradually the sound of the revelry was hushed, 
and it seemed that this waif of the storm had 
brought in with it all of the gloom and coldness 
of the warring elements. Goskin, mixing up a 
cup of hot egg-nogg, advanced and remarked 
cheerily,— 

“ Here, stranger, brace up ! 
stuff.” 

The man drained the cup, smacked his lips, 
and seemed more at home. 

“Been prospecting, eh ? 
tains — caught in the storm? 
this !” 

“ Pretty bad,” said the man. 

“ Must feel pretty dry?” 

The man looked at his streaming clothes and 
laughed, as if Goskin’s remark was a sarcasm. 

“ How long out ?” 

“ Four days.” 

“ Hungry ?” 

The man rose up, and, walking over to the 
lunch counter, fell to work upon some roast bear, 
devouring it like any wild animal would have 
done. As meat and drink and warmth began 
to permeate the stranger, he seemed to expand 
and lighten up. His features lost their pallor, 
and he grew more and more content with the 
idea that he was not in the grave. As he under- 
went these changes, the people about him got 
merrier and happier, and threw off the temporary 
feeling of depréssion which he had laid upon 
them. 

“Do you always have your place decorated 
like this ?” he finally asked of Goskin. 

“This is Christmas Eve,” was the reply. 

The stranger was startled. 

“ December twenty-fourth, sure encugli® 

“That's the way I put it up, pa’ Mi 

“When' I was ‘in England: I always kept 
Christmas. But’ I had forgotten that this ‘was 


This is the real 


Out in the moun- 
Lively night, 











the night. I’ve been wandering about in the 


mountains until I’ve lost track of the feasts of 
the church.” 

Presently his eye fell upon the piano, 

“ Where's the player ?” he asked. 

“ Never had any,” said Goskin, blushing at 
the expression. 

“T used to play when I was young.” 

Goskin almost fainted at the admission. 

“‘ Stranger, do tackle it, and give us a tune! 
Nary man in this camp ever had the nerve to 
wrestle with that music-box.” His pulse beat 
faster, for he feared that the man would refuse, 

“T'll do the best I can,” he said. 

There was no stool, but seizing a candle-bor, 
he drew it up and seated himself before the 
instrument. It only required a few seconds for 
a hush to come over the room. 

“That old coon is going to give the thing a 
rattle.” 

The sight of a man at the piano was something 
so unusual that even the faro-dealer, who was 
about to take in a fifty-dollar bet on the trey, 
paused and did not reach for the money. Men 
stopped drinking, with the glasses at their lips, 
Conversation appeared to have been struck with 
a sort of paralysis, and cards were no longer 
shuffled. 

The old man brushed back his long white 
locks, looked up to the ceiling, half closed his 
eyes, and in a mystic sort of reverie passed his 
fingers over the keys, He touched but a single 
note, yet the sound thrilled the room. It was 
the key to his improvisation, and as he wove 
his chords together the music laid its spell upon 
every ear and heart. He felt his way along the 
keys, like a man treading uncertain paths ; but 
he gained confidence as he progressed, and 
presently bent to his work like a master. The 
instrument was not in exact tune, but the ears 
of his audience, through long disuse, did not 
detect anything radically ‘wrong, They heard 
a succession of grand chords, a suggestion of 
paradise, melodies here and there, and it was 
enough. 

‘See him counter with his left!” said an old 
rough, enraptured. 

“He calls the turn every time on the upper 
end of the board,” responded a man witha stack 
of chips in his hand. 

The player wandered off into the old ballads 
they had heard at home. — All the sad and 
melancholy and touching songs that came up 
like dreams of childhood, this unknown player 
drew from the keys. His hands kneaded their 
hearts like dough, and squeezed out tears as 
from a wet sponge. As the strains -flowed one 
upon the other, they saw their homes of the 
long ago reared again ; they were playing once 
more where the apple blossoms sank through 
the soft air to join the violets on the green turf 
of the old New England States ; they saw the 
glories of the Wisconsin maples and the haze of 
the Indian summer blending their hues together; 
they recalled the heather of Scottish hills, the 
white cliffs of Britain, and heard the sullen roar 


of the sea; as it beat upon. their memories, | 


vaguely, Then came all the old Christmas 
carols, such as they had sung in church thirty: 
years before ; the subtile music that brings up 
the glimmer of wax tapers, the solemn shrines, 
the evergreen, holly, mistletoe, and surpliced 


choirs. Then the remorseless performer planted 
his final stab in every heart with “ Home, ou 


Home.” 
When the player ceased, the crowd slut 


away from..him. There was no more revelfy | 
Each. man § 
wanted to sneak off to his cabin and write the — 


and devilment left in his ‘audience. 


old folks a letter. ‘The day was breaking as the 


last man left the. place, and the player, laying 


his head down on the piano, fell asleep, 
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“] say, pard,” said Goskin, “don’t you want 
alittle rest ?” 
“] feel tired,” the old man said. ‘ Perhaps 
you'll let me rest here for the matter of a day 
n ’ 

He walked behind the bar where some old 
blankets were lying, and stretched himself upon 


em. : 
yg feel pretty sick. I guess I won’t last long. 
I've got a brother down in the ravine—his 
name’s Driscoll. He. don’t know I’m here. 
Can you get him before morning? I’d like to 
see his face once before I die.” ' 

Goskin started up at the mention of the name. 
He knew Driscoll well. 

“He your brother ? 
half an hour.” 

As he dashed out into the storm the musician 
pressed his hand to his side and groaned. 
Goskin heard the word “Hurry!” and sped 
down the ravine to. Driscoll’s cabin.’ It was 
quite light in the room when the two. men re- 
tumed. Driscoll was pale as death. 

“My God! I hope he’s alive! I wronged 

him when we lived in England, twenty years 
ago.” ; 
They saw the old man had drawn the blankets 
over his face. The two stood a moment, awed 
by the thought that he might be dead. Goskin 
lifted the blanket, and pulled it down astonished. 
There was no one there ! 

“Gone!” cried Driscoll wildly. 

“Gone!” echoed Goskin, pulling out his 
cash-drawer. “Ten thousand dollars in the 
sack, and the Lord knows how much loose 
change in the drawer!” 

The next day the boys got out, followed a 
horse’s tracks through the snow, and lost them 
in the trail leading towards Pioche. — 

There was a man missing from the camp. It 
was the three-card monte man, who used to 
deny point-blank that he could play the scale. 
One day they found a wig of white hair, and 
called to mind when the “stranger” had pushed 
those locks back when he looked toward the 
ceiling for inspiration on the night of December 
24, 1858. ¢ 


I'll have him here in 





Souvenird of an 
ASmpredario. 


By MAURICE STRAKOSCH. 


——, (4) — 
CHAPTER XXIII.—continued. 


ANDEL, by his oratorios, the inspira- 
tions of religious faith, has gained an 
influence in England equal to that 

of Wagner in Germany and Verdi 
in Italy. The English have a special taste for 
ratorios, and nowhere are these works better 
ndered or appreciated. The Festivals of 
‘imingham, Norwich, Hereford, etc., have a 
‘orld-wide and well-earhed reputation. 

Although not equal to the French, Italian, 
t German schools of music, the English school 
fas nevertheless a real value, and for several 
tars it has shown considerable progress. The 
tglish composer who in his day enjoyed the 
tatest celebrity was Michael Balfe, who, by 
i way, was Irish, being born in Dublin ons 
"ty 15, 1808. For a long time Balfe was 
mnsidered the sole representative of lyrical art 
England. His opera, “ The Bohemian Girl,” 
cught him great popularity. The “Puits 
amour,” the “Quatre Fils d’Aymon,” and 
L'Etoile de Séville,” raised his reputation in 


France, where, till then, English composers 
were held in'slight esteem. Balfe commenced 
his career as a singer, making his dédué in 
Paris, under the direction of Rossini, in 1829. 
He sang there in company with Mesdames 
Malibran and Sontag. It was for Malibran that 
he wrote the “ Fiancée d’Artois ;” she died a year 
later. His opera of “ Falstaff” was interpreted 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre by Grisi, Albertazzi, 
Rubini, Tamburini, and Lablache ; thie “ Talis- 
man” was written for Nilsson, who has 
continued the intimate friend of Balfe’s widow. 

Although English, or rather Irish, by birth, 
Balfe did not really belong: to the English 
school: his musical studies began in. Rome 
and ended in Milan; besides which, he lived 
little in England until 1864. He left but a small 
fortune at his death. 

Wallace was at one time the rival of Balfe in 
public favour, and his operas, “ Lurline” and 
“ Maritana,” enjoyed the celebrity they merited. 

Sir Julius Benedict is no more English than 
Sir Michael Costa; one was born at Stuttgart, 
and the other at Naples, but both are classed 
among English composers, and both received 
knighthood from the Queen. 

Sir Julius Benedict, whose principal dramatic 
work is the “ Lily of Killarney,” was noted for 
his benevolence : he made: it his business all 
his life to protect young artists who came to 
solicit his aid. 

Sir Michael Costa was less amiable, both in 
appearance and manner. He was a most 
distinguished conductor, and his aspect at the 
desk’ was one of extreme severity,—even the 
“stars” trembled before him, as well as the 
orchestra. His opera, ‘“ Malek-Adel,” was 
represented in Paris in 1837. 

Sir Sterndale Bennett was a pupil of Mendels- 
sohn, and, like Sir George Macfarren, was truly 
English. He loved classical music only, and 
cared chiefly for German composers. He has 
left some remarkable symphonies and con- 
certos, etc. 

Sir George Macfarren, though blind, is the 
director of the Royal Academy of Music. He 
is a scholarly musician and composer, with a 
character of high moral worth. 

The history of Sir Arthur. Sullivan, the 
most popular composer that England has pro- 
duced, would be too long for this work. His 
operettas enjoy an unprecedented popularity, 
and are the most successful, if not the most 
beautiful, of his efforts. He has, however, 
composed many oratorios and cantatas, which 
place him in the highest ranks of contemporary 
musicians,. Sir Arthur is the intimate friend of 
the English princes, and justifies their partiality 
by his talent. 

After Sir Arthur Sullivan may be named 
Mr. A, C. Mackenzie, a Scotchman who gained 
the public ear two years ago by his opera of 
“Colomba,” and his oratorio, “The Rose of 
Sharon,” produced at the Norwich Festival. 

Mr. Goring Thomas has a brilliant career 
before him. His last opera, “ Nadeshda,” is 
full of promise for the future. The same may 
be said of Mr. F. Cowen, whose cantata, the 
“Sleeping Beauty,” was produced with great 
success at the Birmingham Festival. 

M. Randegger, who is a perfect gentleman, 
as well as an excellent conductor and singing 
master, and who has composed many beautiful 
works of various kinds, is an Italian, and was 
born at Trieste, but, like Benedict and Costa, 
he honours England as the country of his 
adoption. 

Mr. Cusins, the Queen’s musical director, is a 
first-rate musician ; his position is an onerous 
one, for it includes the organization of all the 
royal concerts. His taste, science, and affa- 
bility are universally recognised. 


It will thus be seen that England has made 
rapid progress in the artistic path which had 
been so long neglected. Ere long she will 
occupy a front rank in the musical world. 

In Germany the name of Richard Wagner 
eclipses all others. At the present moment he 
appears the only composer of German opera, 
with two exceptions, namely, Goldmark, who 
composed “La Reine de Saba,” which was pro- 
duced in Germany and Italy with brilliant 
success ; and Nessler, who of late has enjoyed 
an extraordinary popularity. The rest are 
eclipsed by the genius of Wagner, whose only 
rival in the love and admiration of the nation 
is the old Emperor of Germany ! 

Wagner has often been upbraided for his 
dislike of France ; but, without justifying this 
dislike, I can offer a sufficiently natural ex- 
planation. The German maéstro never forgets 
the sufferings he endured in Paris, when he 
was compelled to support himself by arranging 
for the piano Donizetti’s “ Favorita;” he had 
moreover the remembrante of mental as well 
as material sufferings. The people of Paris, the 
most spiritued in the world, not only hissed 
Wagner's first opera, but poured derision upon 
the author of a work which they could not 
and did not even desire to comprehend. The 
wounds of self-love are never really healed ;. 
Wagner’s were still bleeding, when he wrote 
his detestable pamphlet after the frightful 
disasters of 1870; but the time for his works 
will come; the faults of the man will be for- 
gotten, and the genius of the musician will live 
in all its glory, unobscured by the ridicule or the 
wrath of passion : this no one can deny. 

In Russia, Rubinstein, of whom I have 
already spoken, is at the head of the national 
composers. Glinka, who died lately, in his 
opera of “La Vie pour le Czar,” shows the 
generous sentiments of the nation for its 
sovereign: he is a musician whose works will 
live. I confess that I have never visited 
Russia, and am not therefore familiar with 
the works of the new school of music there, 
which I am told are very remarkable. Certainly 
the love of music in Russia has during the 
last few. years produced not only composers 
and players of note, but also distinguished 
singers and amateurs; ‘for example, Mdlle. 
Josephine de Reszké, the successful operatic 
singer, sister of the brothers de Reszké, those 
excellent artists who are delighting the public at 
the opera, Mdlle. de Reszké has made a brilliant 
marriage, and, unfortunately for art, has quitted 
the stage. Mdlle. de Belocca is* one of the 
principal contralti at the Italian Opera; and 
Mme. de Bernardaky, by her personal beauty, 
her voice, and her excellent training, will be- 
come one of the most popular divas before she 
retires from public life. 

Scandinavia also possesses some very eminent 
composers, as Niels Gade, Halstrom, Svensen, 
and Edward Grieg, who is perhaps the most 
original of European composers. 

I cannot close these few words on composers 
without. saying something of the men, who, in 
their humbler way, render nevertheless the most 
important services to the art. ‘ 
Music publishers are not, ordinary tradesmen, 
and it would be unjust not to.acknowledge that 
many composers would long have remained 
unknown, had they not been aided by such pub- 
lishers as Brandus, Heugel, Choudens, Hart- 
mann of Paris, Ricordi, and Mme. Giovannina 
Lucca of Milan. Meyerbeer contracted with 
the Brandus Bros., whom he looked upon as . 
friends, and who published all his works in 
France. Gounod’s publisher is Choudens, 
who calls his house “La villa Faust ;” while 
Ricordi, Verdi’s publisher, has built in Italy 
“La villa Trovatore.” 
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M. Heugel, founder of the house which bears 
his name in Paris, and of 7he Ménestrel, the 
cleverest and best-known French musical journal, 
was an artist before he became a publisher: he 
was truly the most courteous of editors, and 
the most charming of men. His son, M. H. 
Heugel, is his successor, and continues the 
paternal traditions. He is the publisher of 
Ambroise Thomas, Leo Delibes, and Faure. 
M. Hartmann publishes for Massenet; and 
M. Grus for Salvayre. 

Young authors meet much help and en- 
couragement at these establishments, and their 
work is often harassed at the outset by 


obstacles which would be invincible: but for. 


those to whom I now gladly render the justice 
which is their due. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PRESS AND JOURNALISTS, 


I VERY early became impressed with the im- 
portance and unlimited power of the critical 
art, and in all the countries I visited, my 
relations with the journalists were most agree- 
able; for this reason the press must not be 
omitted in my Souvenirs. 

It is evident that the press cannot make an 
unqualified artist successful, but. it adds in great 
measure to the reputation of those whose merit 
will always bring them sooner or later to the 
front. The approbation and support of the 
critic are as indispensable to a serious artist as 
the applause of the public, of which they are 
but the echo. In the lyrical art the critics are 
nearly all good musicians, and their judgment 
is therefore the more impartial. I have had the 
pleasure in my long career to become intimately 
acquainted with several represéntatives of the 
journalistic profession; among whom I -will 
mention a few. First, Mr. Levy, the director 
and proprietor of the London Daily Telegraph, 
who brought out the first penny daily journal. 
The system has now been adopted to such an 
extent that, with a single exception—the London 
Times—all the others have followed his example 
without lessening his success. The Daily 
Telegraph has become, under his direction, 
the most widely circulated paper in England, 
and brings to its proprietor a revenue of which 
more than one prince might. be jealous, and 
which exceeds £200,000 per annum. No one 
knows better than Mr. Levy how to exercise the 
large hospitality inwhich his immense fortune 
enables him to indulge. 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett (father of the 
present proprietor) founded the Mew York 
Herald, the wonderful paper which has more 
than 200,000 daily readers: its influence and 
prosperity are only equalled by the two English 
journals—the Zimes and the Daily Telegraph. 
To give an idea of the revenues of this great 
journal, the total receipts from advertisements 
each Sunday exceed 10,000 dollars. The 
general revenues are incalculable; and the 
liberality of the present proprietor, now in the 
prime of life, is also unexampled, as the 
following facts may be quoted to show. 

During the famine in Ireland Mr. Bennett 
sent a gift of £20,000 to the suffering people. 
He and Mr. Levy of London organized at their 
mutual expense an expedition to search for the 
remains of Franklin, the unfortunate Arctic 
explorer. At the present time Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Mackay, the Californian millionaire, have 
established, at their common cost, a _ trans- 
atlantic cable, to counterbalance the influence of 
the companies who abuse their monopoly by 
imposing high prices upon the public. 





I have also had the pleasure of knowing 
M. de Villemessant, the most charming and 
witty of journalists: he had the gift of treating 
serious affairs in the most pleasant manner. 
He has made the Figaro the most attractive 
and amusing journal, circulated and read with 
the greatest pleasure all over the world. In 
order thoroughly to know M. Villemessant, one 
must have seen him at his hospitable board, 
in his splendid mansion in the Avenue de 
l’Impératrice, in the bosom of his family, by 
whom he was adored. He knew how to season 
the exquisite repast by the incommunicable 
charm of manner which acted on his guests like 
a spell. 

I also enjoyed the friendship of Emile de 
Girardin, one of the masters of journalistic art, 
aman in whom were combined mental ability 
and much goodness, with perhaps a little weak- 
ness of character. M. de Girardin had a new 
idea every day, among which some, of course, 
were excellent, but many impracticable. Like 
M. de Villemessant, he adored music, which 
was their favourite recreation. One of the 
most remarkable men I have known in the 
Parisian press is: M. de Péne, who for a 
quarter of a century has devoted himself to 
journalism, with an activity, zeal, and intelli- 
gence which command the admiration of all 
who are so fortunate as to know him. He is 
the editor in chief of the Gau/ois, which is so 
successfully directed by M. Arthur Megu, a 
man whose name is always prominent in all 
works of benevolence. I will also name M. 
Gaston Beradi, the editor of the /adépendance 
Belge of Brussels, one of the best informed and 
most widely read journals in existence. 

Amongst English journals published out 
of England, I must mention the American 
Register, which belongs to Dr. Thomas Evans, 
the celebrated dentist and philanthropist. It 
was he, as is well known, who had the good 
fortune and the courage to offer an asylum to 
the Empress Eugénie, whom he accompanied 
to England when she was compelled to leave 
France. The American Register is a weekly 
journal, and by the: intelligence and scrupulous 
honesty with which it is conducted, has acquired 
an influence rarely equalled. Dr. Evans is 
continually engaged in doing good to those 
around him, and he is literally adored by those 
who know him. He isa distinguished savant, 
and has written several scientific works of great 
interest. 

The two most remarkable newspaper corre- 
spondents whom I have met are certainly M. 
de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the 
Times, and Mr. Campbell Clarke, of the Dazly 
Telegraph. M. Blowitz, who has the entrée 
(petites et grandes) to the houses of all the 
princes and foreign ministers of different States, 
has a really,exceptional political perspicuity ; 
and this is so well known that the most illustrious 
statesmen listen attentively to his advice, and 
often follow it. He is a delightful and instruc- 
tive conversationalist. 

Mr. Campbell Clarke, formerly the musical 
critic to the Daily Telegraph, the Atheneum, 
and the Odserver, is also a thorough journalist, 
who renders immense service to the Daily 
Telegraph as Paris correspondent, a duty into 
which he puts all his heart since he married 
Miss Annie Levy, daughter of the proprietor. 
Mr. Campbell Clarke is an enlightened musical 
critic, and was one of the first to recognise 
the immortal genius of Gounod at the earliest 
production of “Faust” in London. .He also 
predicted the extraordinary success of Adelina 
Patti while it was still a contested point with 
many. 

James Davison, formerly musical critic to the 
Times, and founder of the Musical World, was 
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the most competent critic I ever met. The 
science of harmony was no secret to him; he 
adored music, and the articles he wrote reshisia 
as models. If merit were rewarded in England 
as generously as in France, he would have 
his statue erected in London, since there is no 
person who has done so much for the sublime 
art. By the enthusiasm which characterized his 
articles during his connection with the Zimes, 
he influenced the English nation, usually ® s9 
phlegmatic in regard to their national progress 
in music.. 
Meyerbeer, Berlioz, and many other illustrious 
composers. Mr. Davison has also the honour 
of having been the professor of Mme. Arabella 
Goddard, the eminent English pianist, whom he 
afterwards married. 
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As the world’s holy day comes round, 
Some ears must ever dread the sound 
Of Christmas Bells : 
They ring throughout this world of strife, 
They ring through all our years of life, 
Those Christmas Bells / 


Long years of happy childish days, 

When love watched o'er our heedless ways, 
And Christmas Bells 

Meant gifts mysterious ; joyous times 

They ushered in, those glorious chimes, 
Those merry Bells! 


And Hope, as boundless as the skies, 

Daszled our brightening, youthful eyes, 
And the sweet Bells 

Rang promises of bliss untold, 

Hailed each new year, dismiss'd the old,— 
Ah, dreamy Bells t 


Some promises came partly true, 

(Though noon dries up the sparkling dew), 
And still the Bells 

Were gladly welcomed; we were fain 

To hear the old familiar strain 
Of Christmas Bells ; 

Peace and goodwill from Heaven to Earth; 

We thought more of the wondrous birth 
The Christmas Bells 

Were meant to praise. The years fled fast, 

Marked as each Christmas came and passed 
By those loud Bells. 


Half mournful sometimes with regret 
For sweet days past, we would not let 
The chiming Bells 
Their memories tell; but closed our ears 
From trembling hopes and haunting fears} 
And “ merry bells” 
We hailed them, for our children's sake, 
And in our turn we strove to make 
The Christmas Bells 
As joyous as in years of old, 
Before we heard a bell that tolled ! 

: Still peal the Bells, 
Though dear ones vanish, and our eyes 
See no bright hopes neath earthly skies: 

Ring on, ye Bells! 
Where, in the Fathers house above, 
The Christmas Bells 
May be “a song, a chant sublime” 
Of victory, to the end of Time: 
Ring, holy Bells !, 
M. S, We 
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| have 
is no CHAPTER III. 
ublime HE directions for the practising of finger 
zed his exercises have already been given, but 
Tr rms, we impress again on the student that 
iy” so the fingers must be moved from the 
= joints of the knuckles solely, and this must be 
end of an iaée fixe in the minds of all young students. 
rex But-along with this it should be known that in 
honour playing scales and all scale passages each finger 
a. should be lifted the instant—and only the instant 
: e 


—the “other is put down. There is nothing 
harder of accomplishment than ‘this ; but till 
perfection is attained, all hopes of success as a 
virtuoso are futile. The passing of the thumb 
or first finger smoothly is also a difficulty ; but 
practice and attention will cause both to come 
naturally. 

In the second division of the technical 
exercises come wrist studies, and much of their 
success depends solely on physical strength, 
whilst any mastery over the pianoforte, any 
breadth, vigour, power, will rely solely on the 























rife, extent and the way of their study. 

e, The arm must be held perfectly still ; then 
from the wrist must come the action. Let the 
student strike an octave, taking care that the 
middle fingers are not awkwardly stretched, but 

wags slightly curved inwards. Let thestudent strikethis 

} same octave at least ten times, slowly, distinctly, 

: and with a full tone, taking care that all force 

i. for the stroke comes only from the wrist. Let 

Nis this be done for the extent of an octave, and 
with both hands. The student will then be 
completely tired, and must not proceed further 
till the fatigue has gone away. 

eS, Gradually, according to the physical power, 
the student must then extend this octave to two, 
to three, always playing his octaves from the 

al d,— wrist, and always taking care ”o movement of 
the arm helps to give ‘strength to the stroke. 
Practice and close attention will in time give 
velocity and evenness, and by the time the 

r dew), student reaches the octave study in the Gradus 
ad Parnassum of Clementi, he will have a cer- 

‘nt tain amount of execution eminently satisfactory. 
This is one of the most important features of 
pianoforte playing, and an easy execution of 

Earth; octaves gives a stability to a player’s technique 

irth he cannot otherwise attain. 

The third division of pianoforte exercises are 
led fast, broken chords, and require perhaps more atten- 
1 passed tion, and certainly more patience, than either of 

the two foregoing divisions, for not only the 
execution but the fingering must have careful 
ot thought. Of course each note of the arpeggio 
let must be of equal tone, special care being taken 
that the stroke of the fourth finger is not weaker. 
ears The arpeggio’ studies are divided into five 

7 fears ~ The first is simple, except for the 

gering :— 

sake, 1283512451245 1285 

eyes 642154215821 5821 

shies: 5821 642154215821 

ye 

9 

128512451244 

1. 5. We This exercise must be played to the extent of 














octaves, and each hand separately at first, 





till the right fingering comes mechanically. It 
should then be played in all possible keys till 
thorough mastery is obtained. - 

The second group is less easy :— 


1832814251425 


1325 








6241524165281 .5241 
6231 624152415231 











oF 
182651426 142 5 


This exercise must also be played to the 
extent of an octave, each hand separately at 
first, till the fingering comes mechanically, and 
also in all keys, the fingering remaining, as in 
the first, the same in all others.. 

The third group is specially difficult by reason 
of the awkward passing of the thumb or first 
finger always a third from the fifth to the first, 
and extra care must therefore be taken to do it 
smoothly,. connectedly, and, above all, accu- 
rately, a by no means easy accomplishment. 


18261425 142518265 








6241528165241 
6231 6241 6241652381 
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7a 








‘ © ; 
1425 1425 1825142% 
In all major and minor keys the fingering: for 
this exercise is the same, but the pupil should 
specially remember, till its difficulties are per- 
fectly mastered, he should not proceed to the 
fourth one, which is the most difficult of all :— 


21.4.2 .6 1 4 2,65 1.8 23 
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5 14 2 





The fingering in this exercise ef C major is 
used in the keys G, F, and F¥ major, and A, E, 
D, and E? minor. 

For D, A, and E major, G, C, and F minor, 
the following fingering must be used :— 


41325241: 


21413251 
2. 
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5231418528314 


24152314 1528 





14139 

And for E>, A), D? major, F#, C#, and Gt 

minor, the following :— 

21425142 513 
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251 


56141 38 
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1528 


852815241524 


45241524 1523 








21425182 51425142 
For these keys there is still another fingering, 
which we give, although the above is the one 


most useful :— 


42525142 525142582 


a a aw s 
a ae a 
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247%752562416525 


452416525 2415 2524 











These exhaust all the keys of the pianoforte, 
with the exception of the four B’s-—B? and B 
major, and BY and B minor—each of which has 
a separate fingering to itself :— 
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M. Heugel, founder of the house which bears 
his name in Paris, and of 7he Ménestrel, the 
cleverestand best-known French musical journal, 
was an artist before he became a publisher : he 
was truly the most courteous of editors, and 
the most charming of men.- His son, M. H. 
Heugel, is his successor, and continues the 
paternal traditions. He is the publisher of 
Ambroise Thomas, Leo Delibes, and Faure. 
M. Hartmann publishes for Massenet; and 
M. Grus for Salvayre. 

Young authors meet much help and en- 
couragement at these establishments, and their 
work is often harassed at the outset by 





obstacles which would be invincible but for. 


those to whom I now gladly render the justice 
which is their due. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PRESS AND JOURNALISTS. 


I VERY early became impressed with the im- 
portance and unlimited power of the critical 
art, and in all the countries I visited, my 
relations with the journalists were most agree- 
able; for this reason the press must not be 
omitted in my Souvenirs. 

It is evident that the press cannot make an 
unqualified artist successful, but. it adds in great 
measure to the reputation of those whose merit 
will always bring them sooner or later to the 
front. The approbation and support of the 
critic are as indispensable to a serious artist as 
the applause of the public, of which they are 
but the echo. In the lyrical art the critics are 
nearly all good musicians, and their judgment 
is therefore the more impartial. I have had the 
pleasure in my long career to become intimately 
acquainted with several representatives of the 
journalistic profession; among whom I -will 
mention a few. First, Mr. Levy, the director 
and proprietor of the London Dazly Telegraph, 
who brought out the first penny daily journal. 
The system has now been adopted to such an 
extent that, with a single exception—the London 
Times—all the others have followed his example 
without lessening his success. The Daily 
Telegraph has become, under his direction, 
the most widely circulated paper in England, 
and brings to its proprietor a revenue of which 
more than one prince might be jealous, and 
which exceeds £200,000 per annum. No one 
knows better than Mr. Levy how to exercise the 
large hospitality in which his immense fortune 
enables him to indulge. 

Mr. James Gordon Bennett (father of the 
present proprietor) founded the Mew York 
Herald, the wonderful paper which has more 
than 200,000 daily readers: its influence and 
prosperity are only equalled by the two English 
journals—the Zimes and the Datly Telegraph. 
To give an idea of the revenues of this great 
journal, the total receipts from advertisements 
each Sunday exceed 10,000 dollars. The 
general revenues are incalculable; and the 
liberality of the present proprietor, now in the 
prime of life, is also unexampled, as the 
following facts may be quoted to show. 

During the famine in Ireland Mr. Bennett 
sent a gift of £20,000 to the suffering people. 
He and Mr. Levy of London organized at their 
mutual expense an expedition to search for the 
remains of Franklin, the unfortunate Arctic 
explorer. At the present time Mr. Bennett and 
Mr. Mackay, the Californian millionaire, have 
established, at their common cost, a_trans- 
atlantic cable, to counterbalance the influence of 
the companies who abuse their monopoly by 
imposing high prices upon the public. 





I have also had the pleasure of knowing 
M. de Villemessant, the most charming and 
witty of journalists: he had the gift of treating 
serious affairs in the most pleasant manner. 
He has made the /igaro the most attractive 
and amusing journal, circulated and read with 
the greatest pleasure all over the world. In 
order thoroughly to know M. Villemessant, one 
must have seen him at his hospitable board, 
in his splendid mansion in the Avenue de 
l’Impératrice, in the bosom of his family, by 
whom he was adored. He knew how to season 
the exquisite repast by the incommunicable 
charm of manner which acted on his — like 
a spell. — 

I also enjoyed the friendship of Emile de 
Girardin, one of the masters of journalistic art, 
aman in whom were combined mental ability 
and much goodness, with perhaps a little weak- 
ness of character. M. de Girardin had a new 
idea every day, among which some, of course, 
were excellent, but many impracticable. Like 
M. de Villemessant, he adored music, which 
was their favourite recreation. One of the 
most remarkable men I have known in the 
Parisian press is M. de Péne, who for a 
quarter of a century has devoted himself to 
journalism, with an activity, zeal, and intelli- 
gence which command the admiration of all 
who are so fortunate as to know him. He is 
the editor in chief of the Gau/ois, which is so 
successfully directed by M. Arthur Megu, a 
man whose name is always prominent in all 
works of benevolence. I will also name M. 
Gaston Beradi, the editor of the /udépendance 
Belge of Brussels, one of the best informed and 
most widely read journals in existence. 

Amongst English journals published out 
of England, I must mention the American 
Register, which belongs to Dr. Thomas Evans, 
the ‘celebrated dentist and philanthropist. It 
was he, as is well known, who had the good 
fortune and the courage to offer an asylum to 
the Empress Eugénie, whom he accompanied 
to England when she was compelled to leave 
France. The American Register is a weekly 
journal, and by the: intelligence and scrupulous 
honesty with which it is conducted, has acquired 
an influence rarely equalled. Dr. Evans is 
continually engaged in doing good to those 
around him, and he is literally adored by those 
who know him. He isa distinguished savant, 
and has written several scientific works of great 
interest. 

The two most remarkable newspaper corre- 
spondents whom I have met are certainly M. 
de Blowitz, the Paris correspondent of the 
Times, and Mr. Campbell Clarke, of the Dazly 
Telegraph. M. Blowitz, who has the entrée 
(petites et grandes) to the houses of all the 
princes and foreign ministers of different States, 
has a really,exceptional political perspicuity ; 
and this is so well known that the most illustrious 
statesmen listen attentively to his advice, and 
often follow it. He is a delightful and instruc- 
tive conversationalist. 

Mr. Campbell Clarke, formerly the musical 
critic to the Daily Telegraph, the Atheneum, 
and the Odserver, is also a thorough journalist, 
who renders immense service to the Daily 
Telegraph as Paris correspondent, a duty into 
which he puts all his heart since he married 
Miss Annie Levy, daughter of the proprietor. 
Mr. Campbell Clarke is an enlightened musical 
critic, and was one of the first to recognise 
the immortal genius of Gounod at the earliest 
production of “Faust” in London. He also 
predicted the extraordinary success of Adelina 
Patti while it was still a contested point with 
many. 

James Davison, formerly musical critic to the 
Times, and founder of the Musical World, was 
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the most competent critic I ever met. The 
science of harmony was no secret to him; he 
adored music, and the articles he wrote remain 
as models. If merit were rewarded in England 
as generously as in France, he would have 
his statue erected in London, since there is no 
person who has done so much for the sublime 
art. By the enthusiasm which characterized his 
articles during his connection with the Times, 
he influenced the English nation, usualiy ~ s9 
phlegmatic in regard to their national progress 
in music. 
Meyerbeer, Berlioz, and many other illustrious 
composers. Mr. Davison has also the honour 
of having been the professor of Mme. Arabella 
Gceddard, the eminent English pianist, whom he 
afterwards married. 
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As the world’s holy day comes round, 
Some ears must ever dread the sound 
Of Christmas Bells : 
They ring throughout this world of strife, 
They ring through all our years of life, 
Those Christmas Belts ! 


Long years of happy childish days, 

When love watched o'er our heedless ways, 
And Christmas Bells 

Meant gifts mysterious ; joyous times 

They ushered in, those glorious chimes, 
Those merry Bells! 


And Hope, as boundless as the skies, 

Dazzled our brightening, youthful eyes, 
And the sweet Bells 

kang promises of bliss untold, 

Hailed each new year, dismiss'd the old,— 
Ah, dreamy Bells! 


Some promises came partly true, 

(Though noon dries up the sparkling dew), 
And still the Bells 

Were gladly welcomed ; we were fain 

To hear the old familiar strain 
Of Christmas Bells ; 

Peace and goodwill from Heaven to Earth; 

We thought more of the wondrous birth 
The Christmas Bells 

Were meant to praise. The years fled fast, 

Marked as each Christmas came and passed 
By those loud Bells. 


Half mournful sometimes with regret 
For sweet days past, we would not let 

The chiming Bells 
Their memories tell; but closed our ears 
From trembling hopes and haunting fears; 

And “merry belis” 
We hailed them, for our children's sake, 
And in our turn we strove to make 

The Christmas Bells 
As joyous as in years of old, 
Before we heard a bell that tolled ! 

: Still peal the Bells, 

Though dear ones vanish, and our eyes 
See no bright hopes neath earthly skies: 

Ring on, ye Bells! 
Where, in the Fathers house above, 

* The Christmas Bells 

May be “a song, a chant sublime” 
Of victory, to the end of Time: 

Ring, holy Bells !, 

M. S. We 
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Dianofort e Saying. 
a a 


HE directions for the practising of finger 
exercises have already been given, but 
we impress again on the student that 
the fingers must be moved from the 

joints of the knuckles solely, and this must be 
an idée fixe in the minds of all young students. 
Butalong with this it should be known that in 
playing scales and all scale passages each finger 
should be lifted the instant—and only the instant 
—the “other is put down. There is nothing 
harder of accomplishment than ‘this; but till 
perfection is attained, all hopes of success as a 
virtuoso are futile. The passing of the thumb 
or first finger smoothly is also a difficulty ; but 
practice and attention will cause both to come 
naturally. 

In the second division of the technical 
exercises come wrist studies, and much of their 
success depends solely on physical strength, 
whilst any mastery over the pianoforte, any 
breadth, vigour, power, will rely solely on the 
extent and the way of their study. 

The arm must be held perfectly still; then 
from the wrist must come the action. Let the 
student strike an octave, taking care that the 
middle fingers are not awkwardly stretched, but 
slightly curvedinwards. Let thestudentstrikethis 
same octave at least ten times, slowly, distinctly, 
and with a full tone, taking care that all force 
for the stroke comes only from the wrist. Let 
this be done for the extent of an octave, and 
with both hands. The student will then be 
completely tired, and must not proceed further 
till the fatigue has gone away. 

Gradually, according to the physical power, 
the student must then extend this octave to two, 
to three, always playing his octaves from the 
wrist, and always taking care 9 movement of 
the arm helps to give strength to the stroke. 
Practice and close attention will in time give 
velocity and evenness, and by the time the 
student reaches the octave study in the Gradus 
ad Parnassum of Clementi, he will have a cer- 
tain amount of execution eminently satisfactory. 
This is one of the most important features of 
pianoforte playing, and an easy execution of 
octaves gives a stability to a player's technique 
he cannot otherwise attain. 

The third division of pianoforte exercises are 
broken chords, and require perhaps more atten- 
tion, and certainly more patience, than either of 
the two foregoing divisions, for not only the 
execution but the fingering must have careful 
thought. Of course each note of the arpeggio 
must be of equal tone, special care being taken 
that the stroke of the fourth finger is not weaker. 
The arpeggio’ studies are divided into five 
groups. The first is simple, except for the 


fingering :— 
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This exercise must be played to the extent of 














three octaves, and each hand separately at first, 


till the right fingering comes mechanically. It 
should then be played in all possible keys till 
thorough mastery is obtained. 
The second group is less easy :— 
132814251425 
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18382514265 1425 


This exercise must also be played to the 
extent of an octave, each hand separately at 
first, till the fingering comes mechanically, and 
also in all keys, the fingering remaining, as in 
the first, the same in all others. 

The third group is specially difficult by reason 
of the awkward passing of the thumb or first 
finger always a third from the fifth to the first, 
and extra care must therefore be taken to do it 
smoothly,. connectedly, and, above all, accu- 
rately, a by no means easy accomplishment. 
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In all major and minor keys the fingering for 
this exercise is the same, but the pupil should 
specially remember, till its difficulties are per- 
fectly mastered, he should not proceed to the 
fourth one, which is the most difficult of all :— 
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The fingering in this exercise of C major is 
used in the keys G, F, and F¥ major, and A, E, 
D, and E? minor. 

For D, A, and E major, G, C, and F minor, 
the following fingering must be used :— 


41325241: 
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And for E>, AD, D? major, F#, Cf, and Gt 
minor, the following :— 
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4524152 4 1523 








For these keys there is still another fingering, 
which we give, although the above is the one 
most useful :— 


42525142 5265142523 
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452416525 24165 26524 











These exhaust all the keys of the pianoforte, 
with the exception of the four B’s-—B? and B 
major, and B? and B minor—each of which has 


a separate fingering to itself :-— 


BD Major. 
21426564141 


42514414 2 
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BD Minor. 
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B Major. 
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B Minor. 
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These exercises are without doubt the most 
troublesome and the least attractive in the 
entire pianoforte study, just as they are the most 
important. Once knowing them and scales, the 
student has the entire method for the correct 
fingering of any piece he may take up literally 
at his finger ends; but this knowing them is 
difficult. They must be taken up in small doses, 
and each part perfectly studied, not only till the 
student knows the fingering by heart, but till the 
fingers mechanically move of their own account 
without any apparent effort of the will. This, 
however, can only take place after the pupil has 
given faithful attention to them, and no amount 
of indifferent practice will be successful; but, 
at the outside, three to six months should suffice 
to master them completely. 


(To be continued.) 





SoME years have elapsed since Madame Antoinette 
Sterling took part in a performance of oratorio in 
London. Her appearance therefore in a work of 
that high order will be somewhat of a novelty. The 
directors of the Novello Concerts are to be congratu- 
lated upon securing her services for@he contralto part 
of the ‘‘ Messiah” to be given on Dec, 18 in St. 
James's Hall. . - 


WE are glad to learn that arrangements have been 
made with M. Grieg for four appearances at the 
Popular Concerts as solo pianist, Madame Grieg being 





the vocalist on each occasion, 


Maria’é Odea. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ A FLUTTERED DOVE- 
COTE,” ETC. 


ae, 


HERE are few more trying positions in life 
than to live with a person who worships 
an ideal with a fervour approaching fana- 

-ticism, provided, of course, that one is 
not oneself the ideal in question. That the fore- 
going assertion is absolutely true, I have proved 
by long and bitter experience. For upwards of 
twenty years my life was rendered a burden to 
me by the virtues and excellences of. a man 
whom I did not know and had never seen, or 
wished to see. In this instance the worshipper 
was the wife of my bosom, while her ideal and 
my bugbear was the well-known composer and 
pianist of the modern German school, Schlagen- 
stein. The following is the story of the manner 
in which this distinguished musician, or rather 
his abstract personality, attained such undue 
importance in my household. 

A good many years ago, more perhaps than 
she would care to have recorded, my wife, then 
Miss Maria Johnson, and a mere girl, was sent 
to Leipzig to study music and German, with a 
view to supporting herself by teaching on her 
return to England. While at Leipzig she made 
the acquaintance of a young German student, to 
whom, as he had not a penny, and no prospects 
of ever earning enough to-keep himself, much 
less a wife, she presently became engaged. As 
soon as this came to the ears of her family, 
however, Maria was promptly recalled, made to 
break off all communication with her student, 
and sent out as a nursery governess. Of course 
the young people vowed and declared that they 
would remain true to one another till they should 
be in a position to marry. 

A few years spent as a governess, however, 
very materially altered Maria’s views ; so much 
so indeed that when I, John Thompson, stock- 
broker, asked her to become my wife, she 
needed very little pressing before she ordered 
her trousseau, and named the day. 

After our marriage all went comfortably 
enough for a time, until, in fact, the name of 
Schlagenstein, pianist and composer, began to 
attain a certain sort of celebrity in musical 
circles both at home and abroad. This Schlag- 
enstein was evidently a sharp fellow who under- 
stood the taste of the day, for as a composer he 
out-Wagnered Wagner in manner if not in 
matter, and as a pianist he played louder than 
Rubinstein.’ Such being the case, it was no 
wonder that he advanced towards popularity by 
leaps and bounds, and he would have been per- 
fectly welcome to do so, as far as I was con- 
cerned, had it not been for the effect which his 
notoriety produced upon my wife Maria. 

The astute reader will already have guessed 
that the distinguished composer, Schlagenstein, 
and the obscure student of Maria’s girlish fancy, 
were one and the same person. I do not believe 
she had given him a thought for years until the 
time at which his music first began to attract 
attention, but from that period she followed 
his career with the most intense interest ; and 
as he progressed towards celebrity, a marked 
change took place in her character and habits, 
which was very unpleasant in its results for 


me. | 
| and his clique. I was the more surp 


In the first place, Maria took up her music 
again, and banged away at the grand piano 
every evening when I wanted to take my nap. 
She never seemed to play anything except 


Schlagenstein’s music, of which she had ordered | 





in an immense supply, including, I should 
imagine, everything he had ever composed, even 
his first childish efforts. Then she rigged up a 
sort of little shrine in the drawing-room, with 
Schlagenstein’s bust on a bracket and a large 
photograph of him in peacock-plush frame, for 
which I had to pay a couple of guineas, while 
in front of these works of art hung a velvet 
curtain. Judging from his dishevelled appear. 
ance, Schlagenstein must have had his portrait 
taken in the midst of a severe hurricane, for 
his tangled locks were flying in all directions, 
his coat had apparently blown open, and the 
long ends of his necktie were streaming in 
the wind. Or it may have been that hb. 
had just been composing one of his favourite 
thunder-and-lightning rhapsodies, and had had 
a slight tussle with his muse. For the rest he 
appeared to be rather a smug-faced young man, 
whose eyes had evidently been touched up, and 
made to “roll” in the conventional “young 
composer” manner by the photographer’s art. 

To return to Maria’s vagaries. One of the 
most trying of these was that she began to hold 
up Schlagenstein to me as a sort of model of 
all the virtues,—a man who, according to her, 
never did anything he ought not to have done, 
and never left undone anything he ought to 
have done. For example, I was made to dress 
for dinner every evening, because Schlagenstein 
would never have been so wanting in respect to 
his wife as to sit down to dinner in grey trousers. 
I was never allowed to eat onions or drink beer 
at my meals, because Schlagenstein would 
never have so demeaned himself. When we 
took our holiday at the sea-side, I was for- 
bidden to wear a “blazer,” a deerstalker cap, 
or to ride on a switchback railway, because 
Schlagenstein would never have forgotten he 
was a gentleman wherever he might be. In 
addition to all this, I was expected to accom- 
pany my wife to every concert at which her 
fetish’s music was performed, and was bitterly 
reproached for my want of artistic sympathy, if 
I showed the least symptom of boredom. It 
was useless to attempt any resistance to these 
unwritten laws, for on the only occasion on 
which I did so, Maria let her hair become 
untidy, relapsed into a “speaking silence,” and 
altogether posed as une femme incomprise. If 
she had had children to look after, or we had 
been poor enough for her to be obliged to 
occupy herself actively with the housekeeping, 
this uncomfortable state of things would pro- 
bably never have come to pass. As it was, 
with absolutely nothing to do but spend the 
very handsome allowance I made her, and 
fancy herself in need of the sympathy of a 
kindred soul, the Schlagenstein worship became 
a sort of mania with her, 

At last matters came to a crisis, when the 
newspapers announced that the distinguished 
composer, Herr Schlagenstein, was coming to 
London to give a series of pianoforte recitals, 
which were to consist entirely of his own 
works. Maria was wild to renew her ac- 
quaintance with him, and when my old friend 
Dobson, who is. “in” with half the singers 
and actors in London, remarked one day that 
he had met Schlagenstein at a musical club 
he belonged to, Maria almost went down on her 
knees to beg him to bring the fellow to call 
upon us. : 

Now Dobson and Maria have never hit it 
off very well, because the former, though musical, 
prefers burlesques and light French operettas, 
and scoffs at the pretensions of Schlagenstei 


therefore, when Dobson readily agreed to Maria's 
request, remarking that he had no doubt 
Schlagenstein would be delighted to call upoo 
us, as he was very anxious to obtain subscribers 
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to his concerts, the tickets for which were not 
going off as rapidly as could be wished. At first 
| did my best to oppose this plan, not that I was 
jealous—that would have been absurd now that 
my wife was middle-aged and inclined to be 
stout—but I was not at all anxious that her 
head should be’ filled with more romantic 
nonsense, which might add to my own dis- 
comfort. 

When I began to object, however, Dobson 
trod violently on my foot, winked furtively, and 
otherwise gave me to understand that I had 
better not interfere in the matter: As Dobson 
is a staunch friend, and generally has good 
reasons for what he does, I held my tongue 
and let matters take their course. 

Two days later we got a card from Dobson, 
to say that he would bring Schlagenstein to 
call upon us that very afternoon. Of course 
this news instantly put Maria into the highest 
state of excitement. She insisted on my 
coming home early from the city to receive the 
illustrious stranger, and, not content with 
putting on her best gown and cap, made me 
wear my newest and tightest suit, so that I 
almost felt as if I was going to be married 
over again, or have my photograph taken. 

Punctually at four o’clock a cab drove up to 
the door, there was a double knock, and pre- 
sently Martha announced “Mr. Dobson and 
Herr Schluggle—” here she broke down and 
fled. Dobson camein first with his usual broad 
grin on his jovial red face. Behind him entered 
acreature, whom at first, quite forgetful of my 
duties as a host, I could only gaze at in open- 
mouthed astonishment. I saw a short, stout, 
very stout man, with a puffy, pasty face, and 
small prominent blue eyes. He certainly had 
what old-fashioned writers call an “ample 
forehead,” because it extended quite to the 
back of his neck. A few scanty reddish locks 
on each side of his head were all that remained 
of the flowing chevelure of former days. He 
was dressed in what, no doubt, he believed to 
be correct English costume, viz. a ‘suit of 
dittoes in huge check, combining the colours 
of mustard, pepper, and salt, a bright blue tie 
spotted with yellow, and tan-thread gloves. 
His boots were enormous, and looked as if 
they had not been blacked for a week. On 
closer inspection I discovered that his nails 
were long and very dingy, and that he smelt 
of bad tobacco and garlic in about equal 
quantities. 

I dared not look at Maria, for whom I really 
felt the most profound sympathy as Dobson in- 
troduced her old flame to us. Schlagenstein, on 
his side, was evidently ill at ease. He could 
not speak English at all fluently, it appeared, 
and Maria seemed completely to have forgotten 
her German. After exchanging a few common- 
places, Dobson remarked slyly,— «ss —* 

“I think you and Mrs. Thompson are old 
acquaintances, Hefr Schlagenstein.” — 

Schlagenstein stared in evident bewilder- 
ment, whereupon Maria explained with some 
confusion,— 

“We were at Leipzig together years ago ; 
I was Maria Johnson then.” 

Not a spark of intelligence lit up the Ger- 
man’s heavy countenance as he heard this 
name. He asked slowly, and with evident 
effort, — ; 

“What studied you there?” - 

“The pianoforte,” replied Maria; “you were 
so kind as to help me with it sometimes.” 

“Ach,” said Schlagenstein, as if that were 
no guide to his memory, and making rather a 
wry face, “I have helped so many ladies with 
%-pianoforte. I have a very bad—what you 
call it—remembrancer.” And he tapped his 
bald head with his grimy finger. 





Maria, as I could see out of the corner of 


my eye, was ready to sink through the floor 
with mortification. No doubt she was saying 
to herself that she had been nursing a viper 
in her bosom all these years. At this moment 
tea made a lucky diversion, but not for long, 
for Schlagenstein refused it much as if he had 
been offered a black draught, and when asked 
if he preferred wine, replied deliberately, “1 
would like one glass beer.” I could scarcely 
restrain a chuckle as Maria rang the bell, and 
ordered in the beer. Schlagenstein did not 
confine himself to one ‘glass, having, in fact, 
merely used that numeral instead of the article. 
He also cleared:the dish of bread and butter, 
and heavily punished the plum-cake. 

When, at length, he seemed tolerably satis- 
fied, Dobson suggested that he should give us 
a “tune.” Nothing loath, Schlagenstein went 
to the piano, which had been placed invitingly 
open, and began to smite it with all the force 
of his biceps, keeping the loud pedal down the 
whole time. What it was he was playing, or 
rather threshing out of the keys, I have ‘no 
idea, but I conclude it was some masterpiece 
of his own, as there was no tune in ‘it, and it 
seemed principally composed of wrong notes. 
Our piano has a very powerful tone, and I 
noticed that Maria, who was sitting close to it, 
looked completely stunned. At last, however, 
the piece came to a happy conclusion, and 
Schlagenstein turned round, mopping his face, 
and remarked with fatherly pride,— 

“ My littlest boy can blay that. He is what 
you call one prodigy.” 

Maria gave a sort of convulsive start at this 
speech. 

‘““You are married, then!” she gasped. 

“ Jawohl,” answered Schlagenstein, in a tone 
that implied he was very much so indeed. “I 
have been married two times.” 

“Have you many children?” continued 
Maria. 

“Six by my first, and four by my second,” 
was the laconic reply. This was rather a 
startler. Fortunately Dobson was growing 
fidgety, and was evidently anxious to bring 
the visit to a conclusion. There was still a 
piece of business to be settled, - however. 
Schlagenstein inquired, without any diffidence, 
how many tickets we would like for his con- 
certs. I glanced at Maria, who replied, with 
feminine presence of mind, that two stalls. for 
the first concert would be sufficient to begin 
with, and that if our numerous engagements 
allowed us to attend the rest of the series, we 
would apply in good time for more tickets. 
This was quite a let-off, for beforehand she had 
talked of taking half-a-dozen stalls in the front 
tow for each concert. 

Schlagenstein, happily, appeared quite satis- 
fied, and after having asked us to recommend 
the concerts to our “honoured friends,” he 
clapped the heels of his huge boots together, 
bowed low, and withdrew, followed by Dobson. 

Being a man, I said nothing whatever to 
Maria about our visitor after his departure. 
Had I been a woman, I suppose I should have 
twitted and taunted her with his manners, 
appearance, and total oblivion of her, for the 
rest of our natural lives, in order to repay her 
for all I had been made to suffer on his 
account. I lest nothing by my forbearance, 
however, since Maria ceased to upbraid me on 
account of my “low ways,” and left off playing 
the piano in the evening when I wanted to go 
to sleep. The photograph and the bust also 
disappeared out cf the shrine in the drawing- 
room. ° , 

On the morning of the day on which 
Schlagenstein’s concert was to be given, 
Dobson sent us a box for the Absurdity 





Theatre, at which a new burlesque was to be 
brought out that evening. As I doubted 
whether Maria’s views were sufficiently changed 
to keep her away from her old love’s concert, 
and I knew she thought burlesques frivolous, 
not to say low, I merely remarked,—- 

“A box from Dobson for the Absurdity, my 
love. Pity it is for this evening, as we are 
engaged to go to Schlagenstein’s concert.” 

What was my astonishment when Maria 
answered with unwonted meekness, — 

“If you don’t mind, John, I think I would 
rather go to hear ‘Blue Noses’ at the 
Absurdity.” 





A loittfe Bird tofd me. 


—-: Oo —— 


(SONG.) 
I hear you're going to wed, Foe, 
A matd both young and fair, 
With gold and silver of her own, 
And virtues past compare. 
They say you've lost your heart, Foe, 
And that you've quite forgot 
The little girl you used to love,— 
That now you love her not. 
I hear it ts a lady, Foe, 
You've met across the sea. 
A little bird told me, sir, a little bird told me! 


I am not looking pale, Foe, 

Tears are not in my eyes. 

Why do you talk so foolishly ? 
Tis. but the light that tries. 

1 wish you would not look at me 
In such an earnest way. 

It does not matter in the least,— 
But —ts tt true, I say? 

I hear your wedding day ts fixed; 
Next Fune it is to be,— 

A little bird told me, sir, alittle bird told me! 


Why do you hold my hand so long, 
So closely and so fast ? 

This is my last good-bye, Foe, 

My very, very last. 

What do you say? You do not love 
A girl beyond the sea,— 

That she is me and Iam she! 

Oh! Foe, you can’t mean me ! 

I must have known it all along, 

You say. How could that be, 
Unless a bird told me, love, a little bird told me? 


And now I’ve heard, I know that bird 
Will sing my love for thee. 


Mary L, PENDERED,. 





IT is said that Sir Arthur Sullivan has undertaken 
to write a symphony for the Leeds Festival of next 


year. Should he carry out his purpose, the wishes of 


those who have long desired a successor to the 
Symphony in E, composed more than a quarter of a 
century ago, will be gratified. 


- GREAT and important changes are about to be 


made in the organ at the Birmingham Town Hall. 
The instrument is a historic one, being that used at 


‘the first performance of ‘‘ Elijah” in 1846, but its 
mechanism, though considcred perfect fifty years ago, 
has become antiquated. 


The latest improvements 
are to be introduced at a cost of nearly £3000. " 


‘SEND me ten dozen assorted pinafores,” wrote 
the country merchant to the Chicago purchasing 
agent. When he received ten dozen assorted piano- 
fortes by freight a few days later, he concluded that 
somebody had made a mistake. 
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WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. “aT 
| “Lucia,” and was complimented on his per- 
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R. SIMS REEVES’ book can scarcely 
be said to fulfil the expectations 
which are aroused by its title. It con- 
tains far too little about his own life 

and adventures, and far too much about those 
of people of whom we know nothing, and care 
less. Our great tenor evidently believes that his 
real forte lies in narrative of the melodramatic 
order, Accordingly, at least half the book is 
made up of miniature sensation novels, based 
apparently upon incidents which really occurred 
within the author’s own experience, but the 
characters in which are concealed under ficti- 
tious names. 

The rest of the book consists in great measure 
of a selection from the favourable criticisms 
upon the popular tenor which have appeared in 
the morning papers at different periods of his 
career. Now as we all know that Mr. Sims 
Reeves was always a great singer, even in the 
opinion of the newspaper critics, it is all the 
more annoying to have their stale effusions set 
before us, when all the while we are longing for 
anecdotes of the author’s own artistic experi- 
ences and those of his own colleagues. 

The book begins with a very unnecessary and 
highly coloured account of a quadruple murder 
in Ireland. Having sufficiently depressed our 
spirits by this untoward opening, the author next 
gives us a few personal details. In these days 
of musical biographical dictionaries there is 
nothing surprising in the frankness with which 
Mr. Reeves owns to having been born in 1821. 
Like most great men, he very early showed the 
natural bent of his genius. At the age of 
fourteen we find him acting as organist at North 
Cray Church, and also taking charge of the 
local choir. Besides the organ, the future tenor 
learnt to play the piano, violin, oboe, ’cello, and 
bassoon, took lessons in harmony and counter- 
point, and in addition to all this studied for the 
lyric stage as a baritone ! 

Mr. Reeves made his first appearance at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1839, as the Gipsy Boy in 
“Guy Mannering.” He believes himself to be the 
only singer who began his career as a baritone 
and afterwards became a tenor ; but it may be 
pointed out that this was also the case with 
M. Jean de Reszké. Our author apparently 
very soon found out his mistake, for after study- 
ing for a time as a tenor, he made his appear- 
ance in London at Drury Lane, which was then 
under Macready’s management. Here he sang 
in Purcell’s “‘ King Arthur,” and was particularly 
successful in the famous song, “Come if you 
dare.” Apropos of this song, Mr. Reeves tells 
us an anecdote of a tussle between Macready 
and himself, in which the imperious manager 
for once came off second best. 

Macready, it appears, was of opinion that the 
challenge, ‘‘Come if you dare,” should be ad- 
dressed to enemies in the rear of the stage, thus 
compelling the singer to turn his back upon the 
audience, and all expostulations were vain. 
““ Manifestly to defy the foe,” says Mr. Reeves, 
“while at the same time shouting that defiance 
in an opposite direction, would seem ludicrous ; 
so I hit upon a compromise as follows: stand- 
ing sideways and alternately looking towards 
the audience and the savage host, whom I 
dared to approach, I nevertheless sang the song 
to the former. The result of my efforts to 
econcile two conflicting situations, was instant 
dismissal. 





But Macready, failing to find an | 


| 


adequate substitute, gladly re-engaged me; how- 
ever, the imperious manager insisted on payment 
of a fine, which he fixed at five pounds,” 

Our tenor next went to Paris to take lessons 
from Signor Bordogni, and from thence to Milan, 
where he studied under Signor Mazzucato. 
Here he appeared at La Scala as Edgardo in 


formance by the great Rubini himself. In 1847 
Mr. Reeves joined Jullien’s company at Drury 
Lane, where he achieved instant success. 
Since that date the great tenor has maintained 
his popularity with English audiences, and the 
chief details of his public life will be familiar to 
all music lovers ; of his private life, unlike most 
reminiscence-writers of the present day, he tells 
us nothing. 

Tenors are popularly supposed to be ab- 
solutely devoid of any sense of humour 
whatever ; but Mr. Reeves, although he prefers 
writing in the tragic rather than the comic vein, 
treats us to one or two lively anecdotes. One 
of these relates to a scene which took place in 
the Dublin Theatre on the occasion of Miss 
Catherine Hayes’ first appearance in that city 
as Lucia. The lady was supported by the 
tenor Paglieri, who having undertaken the part 
of Edgardo at short notice, failed to give 
satisfaction to the audience, and was ac- 
cordingly subjected to scathing sallies of true 
Hibernian wit. 

“Hold your tongue,” quoth one of the 
immortals, after a somewhat personal joke had 
been aimed at Paglieri by a brother god; “don’t 
interrupt Mr. Leary ; he is looking for the key.” 

“Here’s my latch-key, sir,” volunteered an 
obliging deity. 

“ ]’ll lend him a whole bunch,” vouchsafed a 
third. 

“Man alive,” roared a fourth, with stentorian 
lungs, “‘ Paddy Leary’s not singing: it’s the gas!” 

When the unhappy Edgardo began the well- 
known “Sulla tomba,” Hibernian politeness 
declared itself in the following suggestion :— 

‘‘ Mister Leary ! the next coach leaves in half 
an hour. Are ye ready?” 

“ He wants a hearse, not a coach,” growled 
another god in a sepulchral voice. ‘ Be aisy, 
ye divils: the gentleman wants a rehearsal ; 
and faith thin he won’t be worth his funeral 
expinses,” reverberated through the house in 
tones that shook the roof and brought roars of 
laughter. 

Fortunately, after this last sally some one 
caught sight of Sims Reeves in a private box. 
Instantly there were loud cries of “ Reeves,” 
and after a good deal of persuasion the popular 
tenor consented to dress and finish the part, 
much to the delight of the audience, 

The following anecdote relates to an en- 
counter between a young Scotch doctor, a 
friend of the tenor’s, and an Irish cab-driver. 
Dr. Frazer, having dutifully escorted an aunt of 
his to her home one night, offered the driver his 
legal fare, viz. sixpence. The Jehu regarded 
the coin with disgust, then said,— 

“Sure the drive ye’ve had’s worth more than 
this now.” 

“It’s your legal fare,” said the practical 
doctor. 

“ But the lady, sir,” said Pat with a sly wink; 
“ wouldn’t ye give more on her account now?” 

“Oh! she’s my aunt.” 

“Well,” responded the cabman with lofty 
contempt, “if that’s all you'll give for your 
aunt, I pity your uncle.” 

One of the best chapters in the book is that 
in which the author discourses upon the subject 
of tenors as a class, and their extraordinary 
dearth at the present time. In allusion to the 
high salaries paid to leading operatic tenors in 
these days, he remarks: “‘ Formerly, it is true, 


' 





| singers gained smaller salaries; but they leq 


easier lives, enjoyed longer careers, and had 
fewer expenses, When a tenor of the ultra. 
robust school has to shout John of Leyden’s 
‘Morning Hymn’ at the top of his voice, and to 
yell Manrico’s ‘Song of War’ at the risk of 
ruining his upper notes, he surely deserves to 
be better paid (not that the performance is 
more difficult, but because it is more dangerous) 
than if he had only to warble the airs of 
Cimarosa and Rossini. Singing the music of 
Meyerbeer and Verdi, he knows that his Notes, 


if not his days, are numbered, and charges 


accordingly,” 

Most feelingly does Mr. Sims Reeves descant 
upon the unjust light in which the public is apt 
to regard the virtuous but delicate - throated 
tenor. “ He eats in the most sparing manner,” 
we are told, “ when all London sets him down as 
a glutton ; drinks nothing but claret and water, 
when by universal consent he is a flaming, fiery 
drunkard, Yow get your feet wet, are hoarse, 
and are well the next day. The more delicate, 
more susceptible tenor gets his feet wet, is 
hoarse, and is ot well the next day; and s0 
long as he is unable to sing, not only loses his 
money, but is usually regarded as an impostor,” 

Apropos of this popular view of tenors, Mr. 
Reeves narrates the following anecdote: “Signor 
Mario had once been asked to sing at a private 
house—a sort of thing which never pleased him 
much, and which was particularly distasteful to 
him on this occasion, because he was not per- 


sonally acquainted with the hostess. A very, 


distinguished composer, however, had promised 
to bring him, and one Thursday evening, after 
a performance at the Royal Italian Opera, 
called at the theatre to take him to Belgrave 
Square, where the party was to be given. It 
was already nearly midnight, and such a long 
line of carriages blocked the way to the house, 
that before the vehicle which contained Mario 
could get to the door, twelve o’clock had struck 
The eminent but superstitious tenor was much 
disconcerted when it occurred to him that it was 
now Friday, and that on this day of ill omen he 
was about to sing for the first time at a place 
entirely new to him. When the carriage 
arrived in front of the house, and he saw that 
the number on the door was thirteen, distrust 
became fear, and he absolutely refused to sing 
at No. 13 on a Friday. This ‘double event! 
would have been too much for him; and after 
the composer had argued with him for some 
five or six minutes, the tenor pronounced the 
magic word ‘home,’ and was driven to his 
own house. The composer was in despair at 
having failed to get Signor Mario to the 
party. He told the hostess precisely what 
had occurred ; but, far from believing the story, 
the lady replied that it was very kind of him to 
make so ingenious an excuse for his friend, but 
that she knew precisely what had happened 
Signor Mario, she said, had -arrived in a statt 
of total intoxication, and the composer, afte 
arguing with him for ten minutes, and er 
deavouring to persuade him not to show him- 
self in so disgraceful a condition, had at 
succeeded in inducing him to go home.” 

We have already alluded to the various se 
sational stories which are freely interspersed it 
the author’s personal narrative. Besides 
murder with which the book opens, there is? 
ghostly apparition, a forgery, a shipwreck, # 
attempted abduction, and other episodes of # 
like harrowing nature. 

In spite of the, in some respects, rather di 
appointing nature of the book, we are glad !! 
note that Mr. Sims Reeves takes only a tet 
porary leave of his readers, for, he re 
‘whatever I may yet do in the region of som 
I purpose during the Jubilee year of my Pp” 
fessional career as a vocalist—188&9—to ena 
these reminiscences with, I hope, increas 
interest to my friends.” || 
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“A letter from 
Pead-idfodsom.” 


A FAIRY TALE. 


ee Oe 


Oberon. ‘* Then, my Queen, in silence sad, 

Trip we after the night’s shade : 

We the globe can compass soon, 

Swifter than the wandering moon.” 
SHAKESPEARE. 


HE moonlight is shining on the leaves of 
the trees, making them all silvery and 
white, and the soft summer wind plays 
lovingly with them. One can see no- 

thing but trees, trees everywhere. And yet ifone 
looks more closely, one will see that man has 
been here too. Two splendid trees already lie 
upon the ground, and more are marked for 
cutting down. Even while you stand, drinking 
in the beauty of the scene, the distant bark of a 
dog makes you start from your reverie. 

It seems to disturb something else besides. 

Three or four tiny forms glide away into the 
shadow of the brushwood. 

What are they? 

Look closely among the flowers at your feet. 

See ! 

Seated on a broad leaf is a small, strangely- 
shaped creature. 

Its ears are ridiculously long and pointed, a 
small blossom is stuck all awry on its head. It 
is sitting cross-legged, and, would you believe 
it, writing, on what to it must be a ponderous 
tome. 

It is “ Peas-Blossom.” 

Look again and you will see the acorn cup, 
filled with some dark liquid, and the small thorn 
it grasps in its tiny pointed fingers. Surely 
what it is writing is of a pathetic nature. 

Peas-blossom now and again wipes away a 
tear with a morsel of rose-leaf. 

When silence reigns the other fairies trip 
lightly back, and sitting round Peas-Blossom, 
he reads aloud to them. 

Peas-Blossom, Mustard-Seed. 
are Oberon and Titania? 

And what is that sour-faced-looking creature, 
nursing his gouty toes, and contradicting Peas- 
Blossom ? 

That is the remains of the once mischievous 
Puck ! 

There is our old friend Cobweb, Puck has 
just pinched him, making him how! piteously. 

You cannot read the writing, but listen very 
intently, and you will hear Peas-Blossom as he 
reads aloud— 4 


But where 


After leaving England, the dear country of 
our adoption, long was the way: and dreary. 
And now we have reached this new country 
(America, I think they call it), still further have 
we to go. y 

Man is here, the sounds of busy life disturb 
our slumbers. No more may we hold our 
revels, as was our wont in the bygone days in 
dear old England. What pranks thou and I, 
friend Moth, used to play. ; 

Dost thou remember one Will Shakespeare, 
who wrote about us? 

How thou and I perched all unseen upon his 
shoulders, fanning him with our wings, and 
filling the air with soft whisperings, so that the 
folk wondered how he could know us so well! 

_ And how thou, making thyself visible for an 
instant, leapt on to the table! 

Then Will clapped his hand down, but thou 


wert already gone. 


How he laughed and said, “Bless my soul, 
tis time I was a-bed !” 

Ah, that is of ‘the past, and Will has long 
slept with his fathers, 

(There is a sympathetic flutter of gossamer 
wings. ) 

But to talk of this new country and its perils. 

The other day was I wakened from my 
slumbers, the plant wherein I was sleeping 
rudely torn up. : 

Escape was impossible, so I crouched myself 
| up into the bell-shaped flower. 

The great rude mortal (for a mortal it was), 
tore the petals from the flower, and in so doing 
tore one of my wings, so that I am maimed and 
not able to fly. 

Then did I drop to the ground and creep 
away unseen. 

There, as I lay, did I hear the creature say,— 

“‘T guess you can’t fetch me with that ere 
tale. Why, there:aint any fairies now-a-days.” 

' Then a clear, soft, little voice spoke (and 
looking up I saw a beautiful little maiden)— 

‘‘ Why, Hiram, why aint there fairies now?” 

“Wall, stoopid, they never did have much to 
do with Amurrica. But I'll tell you what! You 
an’ me, we'll set some rat-traps an’ bait ’em well 
with honey, an’ ef that doesn’t fetch ’em !” 

“Oh! how nice, Hiram, and then we'll get a 
cage and have areal fairy in it,” said the maiden, 
laughing and clapping her hands. 

That is how the “good-folk” are treated in 
this strange country. 

This letter do I send thee by the sea-bird, 
one of the same as brought us hither. 

Do thou and thy kindred come quickly, for 
when the moon is again young, we go to seek a 
place of rest. 

And now, dear friend Moth, fare thee well, 
till we meet again. 


Just at this minute there is a soft whirr 
through the air as of many wings, and some 
twenty or thirty bees* come slowly sweeping 
down in the pale moonlight. 

First come two large pure white butterflies, 
but the chariot is empty ! 

Then come two bees of uncommon size, gaily 
caparisoned, each with its tiny postilion. 

Then. a third bee, even larger and more gaily. 
caparisoned than the two in front. 

‘Seated astride this bee’s neck is the driver. 

In his hand he holds a tiny whip, with which 
he now and then touches up the flanks of the 
two foremost bees, causing them to rear and 
plunge. 

Surely this is the chariot of some person of 
rank? 

Seated behind-the driver is a very ancient 
figure. 

His long snow-white beard falls to his knees, 
crowning his white locks is a wreath of flowers. 

But the flowers are faded. 

See, too, his dress, though of the fairest 
gossamer ever spun, when the moon is full is 
travel-stained and worn. 

You cannot see his face, for it is buried in his 
hands. 

Then you notice it is so with each tiny sprite, 
some even weeping aloud. 

Slowly descends the sorrowful'train. 

Then when it reaches the ground, Oberon (for 
it is he), raising his head wearily, calls for 
grooms. 

Immediately three, first of all bowing low to 
the ground, step forward. 

Twenty more seize the other steeds by their 
bridles, and hurry them off to the stable and 


supper. 





* We never before heard of bees being seen out so late at 
night, but probably they were only too‘glad to oblige the 
* good-folk.” 








Peas- Blossom has finished reading, and 
Puck, in. the noise caused by the arrival, has 
seized the opportunity to kick over the acorn 
cup, spilling its contents on the laboriously 
written pages of rose-leaf. 

Without noticing the obeisances of his sub- 
jects, Oberon wends his way to his throne under 
a bending flower. 

There he sits apparently lost in his sorrow, 
whatever its cause, till Peas-Blossom (who is 
evidently a privileged. person) goes up, and, 
bowing before the king, asks, “ What is it that 
so troubles his majesty ? ” 

Without raising his head, Oberon makes 
answer, “Let my. people be called, and they 
shall hear.” 

When all are assembled Oberon stands up, 
and begins at once,— 


Ye all know how, when we started to look 
for a resting-place for you, my people, your 
much revered mistress, and my dearly-beloved 
queen, Titania, would not be left behind. (His 
voice breaks, but steadying himself, he goes 
on.) 

Long did we wander, and weary were we 
getting, when we came to a road. 

Smooth and broad was it, though strange, 
having great bars of metal laid thereon. 

Towards dusk, on the third day, was Titania 
and two of her maidens walking on the road. 

Suddenly, without warning, did a great and 
terrible monster, its eyes flaming, come panting, 
tearing down the road. 

I leapt from my steed. 

Too late ! 

Titania and her maidens were bleeding and 
senseless at my feet, and the dread monster 
rushed on into the gloom. 

We buried her under the shadow of a rose 
tree, with.a maiden on either side. 


Oberon, exhausted, sunk down, and all the 
elves fell a-crying. 

The flowers pealed out softly, ‘ Till we meet 
again.” “Till we meet again.” 

The last rite has to be performed. 

Two maidens robed in white,lead forth the 
two snow-white butterflies. 

They lead them to Oberon, who lays a hand 
lovingly on each insect’s head. 

And then the fairies look their last on them. 

Up they soar into the calm air. Up—up— 
into the blue stillness, further, still further. 

They are lost to sight. 

Still the flowers peal on, “ Till we meet 
again.” 

A bobolink overhead sings a requiem—pour- 
ing out his beautiful song till you would think 
his little heart was bursting. 

“Fairies,” says Oberon, “the moon is fading, 
dawn is nigh, let us away to look for rest.” 

Once more steeds are brought forth, once 
again the fairies mount, there is a streak of pink 
and gold in the sky—and I am left alone. 

MARY MACLACHLAN. 





Mr. ROWKOTHAM put his hand into a veritable 
hornet’s nest when he published his article ‘The 
Wagner Bubble.” Dr. Villiers Stanford has con- 
tributed a ‘‘Reply” to it in the Nineteenth 
Century, Mr. Carlow Martin discusses the same 
question in a paper in the Scottish Art Review, 
called ‘“‘A Belated Critic of Wagner,” and Mr. 
Ashton Ellis raves about it in the Musical World, 
Perhaps Mr. Rowbotham may find some consolation 
for all these castigations in the fact that a very 
learned and fairly appreciative review of his ‘ History 
of Music” has appeared in the Ad/gemeine Musik- 
zeitung, from the pen of Dr. Heinrich Reimann. 
Wonders will never cease. A few years ago no 
German would have thought a history of music by an 
Englishman worthy of even the most cursory notice. 
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Foreign Rotesd. 


—_ 0 — 


Tue Viennese authorities have determined to remove 
Gluck’s remains from ‘the Matzleindorf Cemetery, 
where they now rest, to that portion of the Central 
Cemetery which is reserved for persons of historical 
celebrity. The obelisk which was erected over the 
composer’s first resting-place in 1846 will be set up 
over the new ‘‘ Ehrengrab.”” 


* * * 


MADAME CasiMiR, the French prima donna who 
died the other day at the age of eighty-five, created 
the part of Isabella in Hérold’s “‘ Pré aux Clercs” no 
less than fifty-six years ago. She also created the 
chief soprano parts in Hérold’s “‘ Zampa”’ and Auber’s 


*€ Bronze Horse. 
* * * 


Tue Vienna Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde gave 
a performance on Nov. 18 of Handel’s seldom 
heard oratorio ‘* Theodora.” This work, which 
certainly does not deserve the neglect into which it 
has fallen, is best known to the amateur by the air, 
“ Angels ever bright and fair.” 


* * * 


AN excellent performance of Wagner’s ‘‘ Meister- 
singer” has been given in French at Brussels. The 
Hans Sachs (M. Seguin), the Beckmesser (M. 
Renand), and the Walter (M. Engel) were all 
that could be desired. The enthusiasm was 
tremendous. 

* * * 


A SPANISH opera troupe, organized in Madrid, is 
expected to arrive in the United States, vid South 
America, next January, The company consists of 
seventy-five members, and their repertory includes 
standard Italian, French, and Spanish operas, many 
of which have never before been heard in America. 


* *k * 


MADAME SEMBRICH, at present studying with the 
celebrated maéstro, Lamperti, is said to be very 
enthusiastic in her praise of Miss Lena Devine, of 
San Francisco, who is studying with the same 
maéstro. Miss Devine will appear in opera and 
concert at Nice during the autumn and winter 
season. 

* * * 


ON October 27th the new Grand Theatre of Athens 
was inaugurated with an excellent performance of 
‘*Mignon,” Madame Mendes in the /ét/e-rdle, and 
Madame Dugnesne as Philine, having each obtained 
a great success, 

* * * 


M. BRUNEAU, a young French composer, is at 
work upon an opera, the subject of which is Zola’s 
new novel Ze Reve. The librettist, M. Gallet, 
has promised to have the scenario ready by the end 
of November, 


* * * 


AT the second Philharmonic Concert in Berlin, the 
“novelty” was Eduard Lassen’s Violin Concerto, 
composed for the Dessau Musical Festival of last 
summer. The work was played by Herr Halir of 
Weimar, who was also its exponent on the occasion 
of its first production. The concerto does not seem 
to have been so successful at Berlin as at Weimar, 
for it is stigmatized as wearisome and over-lengthy. 


* * * 


Ar the fourth Gewandhaus Concert at Leipzig, the 
novelty consisted of two songs for soprano -solo, 
female chorus, and orchestra, by Ernst Rudorff. The 
compositions were fortunate in hitting the taste of the 
most critical of audiences. No. 1, ‘‘ Die Liebe sass 
als Nachtigall,” is described as being graceful and 


_ lively; while No. 2, “ Es stand ein Fraulein auf dem 


Schloss,” is in the ballad style, and abounds in 
** tone-colour.” 





On October 26th Mme. Schumann celebrated at 
Frankfort the sixtieth year of her artistic career, and, 
of course, was overwhelmed with congratulations, 
wreaths, etc. In the evening she played at the first 
Museum Concert, choosing her late husband’s well- 
known pianoforte concerto as one of the items. 


* * * 


“A STRANGE solemnity was held at Buda-Pesth a 
short time ago in connection with the unveiling of a 
monument erected to the memory of a celebrated 
gipsy musician, Lajos Berkes, who died last year. 
The monument, which is a handsome marble obelisk, 
was the gift of the Hungarian National Casino Club, 
and many of the magnates contributed largely to 
the cost. The ceremony of unveiling was conducted 
ina singular yet impressive way. An actor of the 
‘* People’s Theatre” delivered with much pathos a 
speech extolling the many merits of the dead gipsy, 
who was commonly known as “‘ Zigeuner Primas,” 
or Gipsy Primate. Four hundred Zigeuners surrounded 
the obelisk, and played on their violins various com- 
positions of their dead master, in presence of a vast 
concourse of citizens and a numerous contingent of 
the Hungarian aristocracy. At the close of the 
ceremony the four hundred gipsies threw themselves 
on the ground at the foot of the monument and broke 
out into a mournful wailing, many of them reciting 
the favourite songs of their idol. 


* * * 


SUBSEQUENTLY they visited the grave of Raczy 
Pali, another great Zigeuner musician, where they 
prostrated themselves, shedding copious tears over the 
wreaths and flowers on the tombstone, and kissing 
the earth around it. They then played several 
melodies composed by Raczy Pali, after which, going 
back to the obelisk, they danced around it, and went 
through various wild antics. On returning to town 
they held a banquet, at which they drank till a late 
hour on the following day to the memory of the 
deceased, and to his eternal welfare in the Zigeuner 
Paradise. The son of the deceased Primate has 
succeeded to the control of his father’s band. It was 
he who, during the recent visit of the Prince of 
Wales to Gérgeny, in Transylvania, was engaged 
with his musicians by the Crown Prince Rudolph to 
entertain his Imperial Highness’s guests. 

* * * 

THE Gazetta Musicale of Milan contains an inter- 
esting account of the hospital recently opened at 
Villanova, and entirely built and supported by Verdi. 
Villanova is about twenty miles from Piacenza, and 
in close vicinity to the Villa di Sant’ Agata, the 
country seat which Verdi has made his home, and 
where he lives in the manner of a farmer, abandoning 
all music from his thought, and without so much as a 
piano in the house. The new hospital lies in a 
commanding position overlooking the Po, and with a 
distant view of the Apennines. An efficient staff of 
nurses and attendants is provided, and Signora Verdi 
has made the housekeeping department her special 
care, The opening ceremony was of the simplest 
kind, — only Verdi, his family, the physician, and 
the Sindaco being present. No speech-making was 
allowed, Verdi remarking that the only inauguration 
necessary was the admission of the sick, twelve of 
whom were received then and there. The Sindaco 
proposed that the new building should be called 
the * Verdi Hospital,” but to this the donor objected, 
and the name Hospital of Villanova was finally 
adopted. 

* * % 

THE principal novelties to be performed at the 
Dresden Symphony Concerts this winter are the 
Overture to the ‘‘ Barber of Bagdad” by Cornelius, 
Cowen’s Symphony No. 5, 'Bizet’s orchestral suite 
**Roma,”’ and Draeseke’s symphonic *‘ Vorspiel” to 
Calderon’s ‘‘ Das Leben ein Traum.” 

5 * * * 

THIs winter’s programme of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Concerts includes the following novelties : 
—A Suite ‘‘im alten Stile,” by Grieg, Mackenzie’s 
Overture to ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” and Brahms’ Double 
Concerto for violin and violoncello. Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in D, and Schubert’s Overture to “‘Der Teufel’s 
Lustschloss,” will also be performed for-the first time 
at these concerts. 





Eres 
AT Vienna has been discovered in the possession of 
the widow of Carl Haslinger, the famous musical 
editor, a large number of manuscripts of distinguished 
composers. Among these treasures are the ‘ Etudes” 
of Paganini and Liszt, transcriptions by the latter of 
several of Schubert's songs for the piano, Hummels 
Méthode de Piano, and Spohr’s Méthode de Violon, 
The best part of these interesting autographs has 
been acquired by the Countess Louise Erdody, 


* * * 


THERE is discord in the camp of the American 


‘pianoforte manufacturers, who are disputing for the 


patronage for their instruments of little Joseph 
Hoffmann. It appears that the young prodigy now 


plays upon a Steinway piano, whereas the house’ 


Weber alleges a prior claim, and has instituted a 
process against the boy, laying the damages at 50,009 


dollars. 
* *k * 


SIGNOR BOTTESINI has accepted, on Verdi's re. 
commendation, the post of principal of the Royal 
Conservatoire of Music at Parma, where he yill 
henceforward reside during the greater part of the 
year. 

* OK 

THE Jubilee of the Hungarian composer Erkel, 
who is claimed to be the founder of the National 
Hungarian Opera, will be celebrated in practical 
fashion by the publication of a complete edition of 
his works. 

* * * 

A NEW symphony by Tschaikowsky, and .a new 
symphonic poem, ‘‘ Hamlet,” by the same composer, 
will be produced this winter by the St. Petersburg 
Society of Music. 

x *K Ox 


THE directors of the Dresden Court Theatre have 
achieved a striking success with their first production 
of Berlioz’ ‘‘ Benvenuto Cellini.” The opera was 
superbly mounted, and the performance was an 
admirable one. The house was filled to the last seat, 
and the audience received the work with the greatest 


enthusiasm. 
* * x 


‘It is curious that no less than three French 
composers, viz.-M. Massenet, M. Lenepven, and 
Madame Olagnier, are at work on operas dealing 
with Zoroaster and the Persian Fire-Worshippers. 
M. Massenet’s work will be founded on a poem by 
Jean Richepin, and will have, provisionally, the title 
of ‘‘Le Mage.” M. Lenepven’s libretto is taken 
from Marion Crawfurd’s novel Zoroaster, and in 
this, not less than in the composition of Madame 
Olagnier, which will be called ‘* LejPersan,” the fire- 
worshippers will play an important part, while each 
act of the lady’s opera. will contain a ballet relative to 
the cult in question. 


* * * 


M. VANDYCK, the Belgian ‘‘ Heldentenor,” con- 
tinues to win golden opinions at Vienna. He lately 
made his first appearance since his engagement in 
‘*Lohengrin;” and the hypercritical dilettanti of 
Vienna were not only thoroughly satisfied, but pro- 
nounced the new tenor to be the best Lohengrin that 
has been heard at the Court Theatre for years. His 


voice is fresh and admirably trained in the French | 


school. This is probably the first time that a singer 
trained in the latter school has succeeded on the 
German lyric stage. The famous Roger could sing 
German Lieder, ‘‘ Adelaida” among others, but his 
pronunciation always left much to be desired. 


* * * 


ANOTHER ‘‘phenomenal” tenor, Herr Wemet 
Alberti, has been invited to give three performances 
at Vienna. He will probably appear in his principal 
réles of Manrico, Arnold, and the Postilion. If he 
succeeds in pleasing the authorities, it is not unlikely 
that he also may be engaged. 

2 * * % 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Aligemeine Musik Zeitung 
comments upon the remarkable susceptibility of the 
English connoisseurs to the purity and beauty of the 
sung tone, and actually admits that German audiences 
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are strangely tolerant of false intonation, as proved by 
the great reputation of Reichman, Wiegand, and 
others, who constantly sing false. Mr. Beatty 
Kingston noted this peculiarity in his book, Afusic 
and Manners. 
ke * 
THE Italian composer and director Mascheroni 
was recently sent on a mission to Germany by the 
Prime Minister Crispi, who is reported to have said 
to him: ‘‘Go to~Germany and examine the theatres. 
Icannot understand why Italian Opera continues to 
vegetate in its antiquated style, and has no change of 
répertoire. WHence society in Rome goes to the opera 
to chatter. Nobody wants to hear the same opera 
sixty nights running. It would be a good thing for 
art if we imported from Germany the system of a 
constant change of régertoire.” ‘* But I don’t know 
German,” objected Mascheroni. ‘‘No matter, the 
Germans are good linguists, and with French you can 
do everything.” Mascheroni having accomplished 
his mission, praises German productions highly. He 
hopes to introduce the system of change of rdpertoire, 
but objects to the permanent engagement of artists. 
“An opera,” he says, “designed to reach a high 
artistic point, must have new singers every five years. 
Pensions need not be considered, as we pay colossal 
salaries, and after five years on the stage a singer can 
invest in securities that will bring in more than a 
pension.” Now that singers know of the. ‘‘ colossal” 
salaries paid in Italy, we presume they will all flock 
to that favoured land instead of to America. 


* * 


IT is said that M. Jean de Reszké receives in Paris 
the same sum per month that he receives per week in 
England, and is offered per night ‘in the United 
States. 





Mudie af Pfymoutfhi 
—- 0: — : 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


LYMOUTH isso far ‘‘ down-west,” and so little 
? central, that it is commonly spoken of as ‘‘ out 
of the world.” Whatever ‘‘ world” may thus 

be referred to, it cannot be the musical world. There 


are, probably, very few towns in England, however |. 


favourably situated, which are more musically active. 
During the winter season, concerts come pretty 
frequently, and, with few exceptions, are patronized 
eagerly. The musical interest and enthusiasm of 
Plymouth people are due in no small measure to the 
fact that there are two large and flourishing musical 
associations, which are doing good work, not .only 
in developing talent, but also in educating the music- 
lovers of the neighbourhood to appreciafe what is 
best in the art. The one I have now more especially 
to refer to is styled the Private Choral and 
Orchestral Society, conducted by one of the most 
prominent musical gentlemen in the vicinity—Mr. 
Samuel Weekes, Mus. Bac, It has a large member- 
ship, mustering at its occasional concerts a band 
and chorus of 300, which number includes a few 
specially engaged professionals. Mr. Weekes has 
several times segured the services of some of the most 
eminent artistes before the public ; and at the last 
concert, in November, Madame Albani, Miss Eleanor 
Rees, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Montague Wor- 
lock (of Bristol) were engaged to sing in Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater.” The capacious Guildhall was 
crowded in every part, and in the cheaper part of the 


time before the concert commenced. Such an 
audience was at once a testimony to the musical 
appreciation of Plymouth, and a gratifying reward to 
the Society for its enterprise. The rendering: of 
Rossini’s beautiful work was in every way creditable. 
The chorus and quartet, ‘“‘Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” 
were given with much feeling by the soloists and 
choir, the latter giving evidence of something higher 
than mere mechanical drill. Mr. Lloyd, although, 
Perhaps, not quite in his best voice, completely 
entranced the audience by his rendering of ‘ Cujus 
Amindur.” Of course, Madame Albani, who was 


‘the course of next year, thus uniting leave-taking 


was wonderfully effective in her marvellous vocaliza- 
tion. But I am inclined to think that in her 
elaborate display of vocal gymnastics she, now and 
again, sacrificed pathos and beauty. No doubt it is 
an extraordinary thing for a lady to be heard above a 
grand organ and an orchestra and chorus of 300; and 


va sans dire.” But is it high or low art? This pro- 
pensity to ‘‘starring” was more or less apparent in 
Madame Albani all the evening ; and was the more 
regrettable in that it marred the effect of some of the 
lovely quartets in the programme. In great contrast 
was the singing of Miss Rees, whose rich voice was 
well displayed, ‘‘ Fac ut portem.” This lady, indeed, 
by her charming manner and singing, made a most 
favourable impression. A most attractive second 
part had been arranged. Mr. Lloyd in ‘‘ Lend me 
your aid” (‘*La Reine de Saba”), Mme. Albani 
in the “Jewel Song” from ‘‘ Faust” (a most brilliant 
performance), Miss Rees in Gounod’s ‘*Golden 
Thread,” and Mr. Worlock in a vigorous rendering 
of Nenkomm’s “‘ The Sea,” were all enthusiastically 
recalled. Encores. were demanded, but, under the 
circumstances, judiciously refused. Mr. Weekes’ 
choir and orchestra had, in this second part, a chance 
of displaying their skill, The choir has a consider- 
able reputation for its rendering of such part-songs as 
Blumenthal’s ‘‘ Loyal Lover” and ‘‘Evening Hymn ;” 
and, therefore, it was most appropriate that these 
should be given on this occasion. They were given 
well; and, had it not been for the lateness of the 
hour, they would probably have been even better 
received. The orchestra, composed very largely of 
ladies, did its best work in accompanying the ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater.” It also performed three pieces in the second 
part—notably Berlioz’ famous ‘‘ Hungarian March ” 
—carefully and correctly, rather than brilliantly. 
Altogether the concert was a great success artistically, 
and, I hope, financially. Any way, musical Ply- 
mouth did its best, by crowding all parts of the hall, 
to defray the enormous expense incurred. Mr. 
Weekes is to be congratulated on his success as a 
conductor, there being no perceptible hitch during 
the whole of an exacting performance. Such men 
are doing invaluable work in the highest interests of 
music. On another occasion I may refer to the 
other great musical society of Plymouth, which goes 
by the name of the Plymouth Vocal Association, and 
is-conducted by Mr. F. N. Lohr. 
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A RUMOUR is abroad to the effect that Mr. Sims 
Reeves will say farewell to his faithful admirers in 


with the celebration of his jubilee as a public singer. 
One element of interest on this occasion will be its 
rarity; for seldom indeed hasa vocal artist so retained 
his powers during fifty years as to keep a firm hold 
upon popularity. 

* *k * 


THE young Indian soprano, Miss Alice Gomes, 
whose beautiful voice, with its almost phenomenal 
compass, attracted a good deal of notice last season, 
is now on her way from Calcutta to this country. 
She will reach England towards the end of this 
month, and find a series of engagements awaiting 
her. ; 

* eH 


A CURIOUS product of the times is a tricycle band 
belonging to the manufactory of Messrs. Singer 
and Co., the well-known éycle makers of Coventry. 
The band is mounted upon a long train of tricycles 
one behind the other, the whole being guided by the 
foremost rider. The band has filled several engage- 
ments on this cycle, and wherever it has been seen 
has been the greatest of attractions on account of its 
novelty. Messrs. Keat & Sons, whose buglet is used 
in almost every cycling club, supplied the instruments, 
and also fitted out the fife and drum band attached to 
the same establishment. 


no doubt it delights a great many people—‘ Cela |. 


THE baritone, M. Michael Winogradow, who was 
the star of the ill-fated Russian company, has signed 
a five years’ engagement with Mr. Augustus Harris. 
Londoners will therefore have the opportunity of 
hearing him in Italian Opera next season. 


eee 


It is intended by the Council of the Senate of 
Cambridge University to propose to the Senate a 
grace for conferring upon Dr. A. C. Mackenzie the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Music. 


* ok * 


PROFESSOR MAX PAUER appears to have estab- 
lished himself very successfully at Cologne. His 
class at the Conservatoire is well filled by pupils from 
various countries, and his services as a. pianist are 
largely in request by musical societies in the neigh- 
bouring towns, Mr. Pauer is about to give a series 
of four ‘* Pianoforte Evenings,” at which he will play 
a large selection of representative works in chrono- 
logical order. 

eR 

WE understand that Dr. Villiers Stanford has just 
completed the score of a new symphony. The work 
will, it is said, be performed at a concert in Berlin 
which will be devoted entirely to Dr, Stanford’s 
compositions, 

: ee ® 

A GREAT sensation has been created in Paris by 
the announcement that Madame Patti had consented 
to sing the part of Juliet in Gounod’s opera, “‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” which was to be revived at the Grand 
Opera on November 28th. The approaching visit 
of the Diva has been an all-absorbing topic of con- 
versation for weeks past. The cast will be an excellent 
one. M. Jean de Reszké is to be the Rumco; M. 
Edouard de Reszké, Friar Laurence; M, Delmas, 
Capulet; and M. Melchissédec, Mercutio, M. Gounod 
will conduct the first three performances. It is stated 
that Madame Patti takes only £200 a night. Rather 
a difference between that modest sum and the £1250 
a night she is to receive in South America. 


* * * 


WE hear good news concerning’ the London Sym- 
phony Concerts. As a result, no doubt, of more 
favourable terms, the subscription is now larger than 
on any previous occasion. In connection with this 
fact, it is worth while pointing out that no vocalists 
are to be engaged. 


* * * 


MR. AND Mrs. HENSCHEL will sail early in March 
for a long tour in the United States, starting with an 
engagement with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and extending as far west as San Francisco. 


* * * 


Miss MARIE TIETJENS, a niece of the famous 
prima donna, will soon enter the musical profession. 
She has been studying in France and Italy, and her 
present professor is Signor Caravoglia. Miss Tietjens, 
who is only just seventeen, is said to bear a striking 
likeness to her aunt at the same age. It. is to be 
hoped that the resemblance holds good in more 
important particulars, 

* * * 


Mrs. SHAW, the celebrated sifewse, seems to have 
made whistling the fashion, judging from the following 
advertisement :— 

‘* Whistlers wanted. A well-known professor of 
singing trains ladies and gentlemen in artistic whist- 
ling, now so fashionable at concerts and West End 
At Homes. All having talents can be introduced, 
and paid engagements as above. Terms moderate.” 


* * * 


PROVINCIAL CONCERTS,—The first of the Birken- 
head Subscription Concerts took place on Nov. 7. 
The artistes engaged were Mr. Santley, Mr. Orlando 
Harley, Mme. Clara Samuell, Miss Florence Hos- 
kins, Mr. Lawson (violin), and Mr. Naylor (piano). 
The programme was rather more in the popular style 
than is usual at these concerts, but it is needless to 
dd that the items were all thoroughly well rendered. 


Mr. Santley was in excellent voice, and quite sur- 


passed himself in his performance of.‘ Oh, ruddier 
than the Cherry.” The other pieces which are more 








looked upon as the chief attraction of the evening, 
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particularly worthy of mention are, ‘‘ Let me like a 
Soldier fall,” sung by Mr. Harley; the gavotte from 
“Mignon,” by Miss Hoskins; and Purcell’s ‘‘ Nymphs 
and Shepherds,” by Mme. Samuell. The artistes 
engaged for the next concert on Dec. 12 are the 
Strauss Quartet, Miss Fanny Davis, and Miss Alice 
Gomes. 
** * 

At the first Liverpool Philharmonic Concert, which 
took place on Oct. 23, the pitces de résistance were 
Beethoven’s No. 1 Symphony, the Ballet music from 
Saint-Saéns’ Henry VIII., and Bennett’s ‘‘ Parisina ” 
overture, Sir Charles and Lady Hallé made their 
first appearance in Liverpool since their marriage, and 
were enthusiastically received. Lady Hallé played 
Viotti’s Violin Concerto, and two pieces by Wieni- 
awski. The vocalist of the evening was’ the new 
German-American baritone Herr Max Heinrich, who 
sang the ‘Song to the Evening Star” from Tann- 
hiuser, ‘ And yet from Hell ” out of Spohr’s ‘* Faust,” 
and three Schubert songs. At the second concert of 
the season on Nov, 6, Gliick’s ‘‘ Iphigenia in Tauris” 
was performed, with Mesdames Albani, Haworth, and 
Lloyd, Henschel, Oswald, 
and Grime in the solo parts ; an excellent cast. 


Andersen, and Messrs. 


* * Ok 

THREE concerts. will be given by the Cardiff 
Orchestral Society this season. For the first, on 
December 19, Madame Mary Davies and Mr. Charles 
Bank have been engaged ; for the second, on February 
27, Madame Patey and Mr. Henry Piercy; and for 
the third, on April 24, Madame Valleria and Mr. 
Dyved Lewys. 

* * % 

SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN and Mr. Carl Rosa 
have both been distinguishing themselves as public 
speakers during the past month. The former made a 
remarkably interesting and instructive speech on 
entering upon office as President of the Birmingham 
and Midland Institute. After dealing exhaustively 
with English music as it was in the earlier stages of 
our national history, he endeavoured to account for 
the fact that while two centuries ago our native art 
was abreast, or in advance, of all 





contemporary | 


schools, it suddenly dropped behind in the race, and | 


hecame the scorn of the musical world. Sir Arthur 
suggests that ‘‘we were content to duy our music 
while we were making churches, steam-engines, 
railways, cotton-mills, Constitutions, Anti-Corn Law 
Leagues, and Caucuses.” 
* ok 

THE above can hardly be accepted as a solution of 
the problem, since, as a contemporary points out, 
church-making is not generally held inimical to music, 
while our most violent throes of Constitution-making 
occurred in the very days of our musical supremacy, 
and that supremacy had passed away at least half a 
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Madame Miller, pianoforte. The programme included Mozart's 
quartet in C major for strings only, and Schumann’s piano 
quartet in E flat ; Beethoven’s sonata in F sharp major, Op. 78, 
for pianoforte ; two melodies from Schumann’s Clavierstiicke, 
arranged by Joachim for violin and pianoforte ; Mendelssohn’s 
variations concertantes, Op. 17, for pianoforte and violoncello, 
composed for his brother Paul; and Bach's double concerto in 
D minor for two violins. The performance of the different 
numbers was of the high character which the acknowledged 
abilities of the fair artists led us to expect, the rendering of the 
Beethoven sonata being especially remarkable for its artistic 
finish. 

Mr. H. M. Parker's Sixth Popular Concert took place on 
Saturday, October 27th, the vocalists being Miss Fraser 
Brunner, Miss Emilie Harris, Messrs. Charles Slater, J. H. 
Stilliard, and Richard E. Riley; with instrumental solos by 
Miss Frances Mann, pianoforte, and Mr. Fred Ward, violin. 
An attractive programme drew a large audience to the Town 
Hall on November 3rd, on the occasion of Mr. Gilmer’s Third 
Popular Concert. The vocalists of the evening were Madame 
Oscar Pollack and Mr. Fredericks, while Mr. Wills contributed 
a Solo on the cornet, and Mr. J. A. Rees one on the clarionet, in 
addition to the orchestral pieces rendered by Mr. Gilmer’s well- 
known brass band. In the afternoon Mr. Perkins, the newly- 
appointed organist of the Town Hall, gave the first of a series 
of Organ Recitals, assisted by Mr. F. Ward (violin), who won 
marked applause for his artistic rendering of Beethoven’s 
Romance in G, and the Andante and Finale from Max Bruch’s 
concerto in G minor, and by Mr. Peacock of Wells Cathedral, 
who sang “‘ Honour and Arms,” and Pinsuti’s ‘‘ Angel Choir,” 
obtaining a recall in each case. Mr. Perkins’ own contributions 
included pieces by Bach, Henry Smart, A. T. Best, Salomé 
and Swinnerton Heap, in all of which he showed great com- 
mand of his instrument and much taste in the employment of 
the different registers. A Second Recital by the same gentleman 
on November roth was equally successful, the vocalists on 
this occasion being Madame Oscar Pollack and Mr. J. M. 
Swingler. 

During the week commencing on Monday, ‘22nd October, the 
Theatre Royal was occupied by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
The works they produced on the occasion of this visit were— 
“*Robert the Devil” (twice), ‘‘Mignon,” ‘*Carmen,” ‘‘ The 
Marriage of Figaro,” ‘‘The Bohemian Girl,” and Halévy’s 
grand spectacular opera, ‘‘The Jewess,” which was produced 
for the first time in Birmingham, on Saturday, 27th October. 

The performances were throughout irreproachable, the 
orchestra responding most artistically to the indications of the 
talented conductor, Mr. Goossens ; and the chorus-singing and 
general mounting of the operas deserving high praise. The 
prime donne were—Madame Georgina Burns, Madame Julia 
Gaylord, Miss Amanda Fabris, and Miss Fanny Moody; and 
among the other principal artists were Miss Annie Cook, 
Messrs. Barton M‘Guckin, John Child, Charles Manners, 
Leslie Crotty, F. H. Celli, Aynsley Cook, Wilfred Esmond, 
Payne Clarke, Max Eugene, etc. 


The following week Mr. Johnson’s Blue Hungarian Band | 


| commences a short season at the Exchange Rooms, where their 


| termed. 


century before our mechanical and manufacturing fever | 
| by the Midland Musical Society, the principal vocalists on this 


set in with any intensity. 
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HE performance of Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption” by the 
Festival Choral Society, on the 18th October, does 
not call for any detailed notice. ‘The choruses were 


well sung by the members of the Society, and the solo numbers 
were efficiently rendered by Madame Dotti, Miss Morley, 





Messrs. Piercy, Brereton, and Grice. The orchestra was 
irreproachable, and Mr. Stockley conducted with his usual 
skill. On the following evening Sir Arthur Sullivan delivered 


his Inaugural Address as President (for this year) of the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute. ‘The subject on which he 
spoke was the art which has been his life-study ; and he traced 
the history of music in England from the earliest times of which 
we have any musical account to the present day. Handel's 
oratorio, “ Saul,” made a fitting termination to the week. This 
little-known work of the master was very creditably given, 
under the conductorship of Mr. George Halford, by the 
Kirmingham Choral and Orchestral Association, who have 
succeeded the Birmingham Musical Association, which became 
This was their first Saturday 
Popular Concert of this season, and Mr. Halford is to be 
congratulated on the success achieved on the occasion. 

Madame Miller's Chamber Concert on the 25th was a great 
success in every way. All the departments of the executive 
were filled by ladies, the artists comprising Miss Emily Skinner, 
first violin; Miss Lucy Stone, second violin; Miss Cecilia 
Gates, viola: Miss Florence Hemming, violoncello; and 


defunct some twelve months ago, 


performances have proved as attractive as ever. 

On Thursday, 8th November, a very interesting recital was 
given at the Moseley and Balsall Heath Institute, by the 
English Joachim, as Mr. J. T. Carrodus has been happily 
Ernst’s Otello Fantasia, Vieuxtemps’ ‘‘ Réverie,” 
Spohr’s 8th Concerto, De Bériot’s Caprice, ‘‘ Le Tremolo,” and 
the ‘‘Carnival of Venice,” were the pieces selected by the 
artist, and were all played with absolute perfection of technique 
and the most charming expréssion. Miss Marianne Fenna was 
the vocalist of the evening, and gained much applause, her 
songs being ‘‘ The Better Land,” ‘‘ Bel Raggio,” “‘ Tell me, my 
Heart,” and ‘The Happy Three”; and Mr. F. Carrodus 
contributed a violoncello solo, ‘‘ Czardas,” and was responsible 
for the accompaniments. 

Saturday, November 10, Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Elijah” was given 


occasion being Miss Lilian Mills, soprano; Miss Florence 
Bourne, contralto; Mr. J. L. Robinson, tenor; and Mr. R. 
Percy Taunton in the ¢it/e-rd/e. The performance was fairly 
good in every department ; the choir especially distinguishing 


| themselves in the Baal chorus, and Miss Bourne's rendering of 


“© Rest in the Lord” being remarkable for its refinement and 
delicacy. 

On the following Thursday Mr. Stockley gave the first of his 
Subscription Orchestral Concerts of the sixteenth season. The 
programme was as fullows :— 


Part I. 
O weer t Mendelssohn, . The Band. 
Scena, ‘' Or IA sul onda,” Mercadante, { Haag gy 
Saltarello in A minor, . . Gounod, The Band. 
satiate} aman «BL 
Se ie ee. 
Concerto for Organ, Op. 137,. Aheinberger, ah Ag 
Parr II. 
Symphony in C major, Op. 21, Beethoven, . . The Band. 
New Song, ‘‘ Phillada,”.  . A.W. Wareing, | — 
— me, “The Fisher’ } Pease, . : eg 


Ballet Music, “ Hamlet,” « Ambroise Thomas, The Band. 


This was the first appearance of Madame Cole in Birming- 
ham, and the reception accorded to her three songs was most 
cordial, the American song being repeated in deference to an 
enthusiastic encore. Madame Cole was announced as ‘the 
new American Contralto,” but we certainly think her voice 
would be more correctly described as a mezzo-soprano, She 


has evidently great range, with good quality of voice, and her 
enunciation is commendably distinct ; but much hard study 
will be needed before she can aspire to a place by the side of 
our first artists, and attention is specially needed to the change 
of register. Mr. Robert Grice had but little part to take in 
the scheme of the evening, but he did that little well, and was 
deservedly applauded. The new song, “ Phillada,” by Dr. 
Wareing, in which he was accompanied by the composer, is 
very refined and musicianly. Mr. Perkins, the only instru- 
mental soloist of the evening, was exceedingly happy in his 
selection of the Rheinberger Concerto, and played it splendidly, 
Of the three movements which it contains we prefer the first— 
a maestoso in F major, common time—which is exceedingly 
effective, the combination of organ and oschestra in the tutti 
forming a melodious whole not easily to be surpassed. The 
second movement, an Andante, we thought needed compression, 
and the Finale con moto, though cleverly orchestrated, is com- 
monplace in its themes. The work is scored for organ solo, a 
string band, and three horns. 

Of the orchestral pieces, the Mendelssohn overture was by 
far the most finished presentation ; the dainty passages for the 
strings being most delicately played. The Beethoven Sym- 
phony was well rendered, but not uniformly so, occasional 
ruggedness of phrasing impairing what was otherwise a very 
fine performance. Gounod’s Saltarello and Thomas’s Ballet 
music (of which three numbers, the ‘‘ Danse Villageoise,” ‘ Pas 
des Chasseurs,” and ‘“ Valse Mazourka,” were given) were all 
cleverly played, but proved uninteresting in themselves. Mr. 
Stockley’s tact and experience in wielding the baton, and his 
thorough command of his forces, were conspicuous throughout 
the evening ; and manifested themselves especially in the 
Rheinberger Concerto, throughout which organ and orchestra 
were as accurately together as if there was but one performer 
engaged, and he was the talented conductor. It is pleasant to 
record that the hall was well filled, and the thoroughness of the 
arrangements for the enjoyment and comfort of the audience 
fully appreciated. 

Mr. Charles Lunn, the well-known authority on the philo- 
sophy and training of the voice, gave, at the Masonic Hall, on 
November 17th, what was advertised as being his tenth and 
last annual concert. Amongst the vocalists who specially dis- 
tinguished themselves may be mentioned Miss Lizzie Neal, 
Miss Annie Hyde, Mr. J. L. Robinson, and Mr. S. J. Bishop 
(of Southwell Cathedral), all, we believe, pupils of Mr. Lunn, 
It is to be hoped that the misunderstanding as to the use of the 
Town Hall, which Mr. Lunn had previously engaged for this 
concert, may be set right, and that Mr. Lunn may be induced 
to reconsider his determination, and to continue in future years 
his annual concerts, the proceeds of which are always, as in the 
present case, applied to some benevolent purpose. 

Among the principal concerts fixed for December may be 
mentioned, the second concert of Messrs. Harrison’s series, on 
the 3rd, and two performances by the Festival Choral Society, 
one of ‘‘ Judith” on the 13th, and the other of Handel’s 
“* Messiah ” on the 26th. 

R. B. BANDINELLI. 


Reviews. 
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LoNDON—WEEKES & Co. 


The Autumn is Old. Words by Thomas Moore. 
The Autumn Skies are Flushed with Gold. Words by T. 
Moore. . 


Dieu qui sourit et qui donne. 
Composed by Henry Festing Jones. 


regards melody and accompaniment. 
song for contralto or mezzo-soprano. 


fanciful words, and interpreting it in music. 


Grand March in C. For the pianoforte. Comp 
Richard Pearce. 
This march, which we see has been played “ with great success” 
at the Irish Exhibition, if scarcely deserving of the epithet 
“grand,” is an agreeably tuneful composition, and not more 
conventional than many pieces of the same kind from the pen 
of far more experienced composers than Mr. Pearce. The trio 
is effective, and in our opinion the best movement in the piece. 


From Night to Morn, Words by Arthur Chapman. Music 
by Henry Edwards. 
Renée. Words by Claxson Bellamy. Music by H. Edwards. 





d by 





Mr. Edwards’ songs, if they contain nothing especially striking, 
| have, at least, the merit of being smoothly melodious and 
pleasant to sing. We prefer the bright and pretty Renée to 
the somewhat sickly F70m Night to Morn. The subject of a 
| dying child has really been thoroughly used up, and we think 
it quite time the child was decently buried. Other composers 
please note. 





Trade orders for the ‘‘Magazine of Music” to be sent to 
Messrs. Kent & Co., 23 Paternoster Row. Subscriptions to 
“Magazine of Music,” Abinger House, 188 Dalyell Road, 
Brixton, London. Advertisements to Business Manager, 
““Megazine of Music” Office, St. Martin's House, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. 

All Editorial communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
Arran, 4 Herbert Road, Stockwell, London, 8.W. 


Words by Victor Hugo 


We are glad*to be able to call attention to these three songs,’ 4 
which are a part of a set of six composed by Mr. Jones. All.” 

three are treated in a refreshingly original manner, both as ~ 
We can thoroughly rev 

commend the setting of Victor Hugo’s verses as a charming ~ 
The composer has been | 
completely suctessful in catching the spirit of the dsiethe iq 
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@he Magazine of Music. 


Is the handsomest of its Class and the only really Popular 
Musical Periodical. 


The 


The 


The 


The 


The 





“© Magazine of Music” 1s Artistic. 


Music may fitly call in the assistance of the sister arts. A fine quality of paper, new 
types, ornamental headlines and capitals are used, and it contains a Series of finely 
executed Portraits of the Musicians of to-day. 


¢ Magazine of Music” 1s Instructive. 


Papers on Technique and the various Departments of Musical Theory are contributed 
by recognised authorities. Space is devoted to solving the difficulties of students 
of music. Instruction and salient criticism will assist them in their work, while 
reviews, and some account of the Literature of Music, will open up new fields of 


thought. 


“« Magazine of Music” 1s Entertaining. 


Much is given of the Curfous and Personal in the History of the Art, and to the 
imagination of the youthful, the Romance of Musical Literature is unfolded in Song 
and Story. There are many columns of Chit-Chat, Staccato Notes on Current 


Events, and Gossipy News. 


““ Magazine of Music” is a Compendium of the Music 
of the Year. 


Constant watchfulness is given to the Progress of Music, and considerable space is 
devoted to the Reports of Musical Events, to Criticism, and Analysis of New Works. 
There ere also able articles from practised pens on phases of the musical life that 


constantly occur. 


““ Magazine of Music” is a Repertotre of New Music. 


Music by the living Masters of Songcraft, and Compositions for the Piano, add attractive- 
ness to its pages. Interesting from cover to cover. 





Price SIXPENCE Monthly. 
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Christmas, 1886. 


ma-- 5 0 foe 


“ Agiin at Christmas did we weave 
The holly round the Christmas hearth.” 
IRCLING the year, Christmas, the noblest 

G festival of all, again rises before us. In 

the far past, a season of generous living, | 

goodwill and fraternal feeling; and later, 
commemorative of the higher gift of His love 
who came to cheer the world with promise of a | 
brighter day. Christmas is the most cheerful day 
ofall the year. Tradition has touched it with ‘its 
wand of magic ; the happy laughter of children in 
the early light of Cliristmas morn, feeling in the 
stocking for the gift of Santa Claus, the gift giving 
to our friends, the’ gathering of families and the 
reconciliations “between those long estranged ; 
makes Christmas cheerful in its fullest and most 
generous sense. 

As the world grows older, the influence of this 
festival continues, calling forth our kindly impulses, 
Which find expression in actions that are the out- 
come of love and the desire of helping those less 
fortunate than ourselves. : 

Happy gatherings by high blazing fires, cheered 
by music and song, high-bred courtesy,‘tenderness 
of feeling, racy vigour and mirthful appreciation 
of merry jest—so will be the Christmas of our 
readers. In this vast London, however, with many 
starving poor, Christmas will not be thus happy ; 
ve would make it brighter for some few hundreds 
of these by providing, free of cost, good cheer with 
the after-delights of music and song. 





In past years we have beenpresent at gatherings 
of some of London’s hundred thousand destitute, 
whose aspect, could you have seen, would merit 
your warmest sympathy. . Those who love music 
must love their fellows. . Will you give expression 
to your kindly feelings by a generous response to 
our appeal for this Christmas-gift from the readers 
of the Macazinz or Music to the those in want? ® 

The Christmas season recalls memories of some 
who have contributed to your pleasure through the 
MacazinE in the past, whose cheerful greeting you 
will receive no more. ee 

As Thackeray sings in his Christmas Hymn— 

* Evenings we knew 

Happy as this: | 

Faces we miss, 

Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts and true, 

Gentle and just, 

. Peace to your dust!’’ 

_ Thus. Christmas brings recollections, but not 
mournful, of those who, actuated by its own spirit 
of cheerfulness, were preachers of its happy and 
humane gospel. - 

The year is also full of pleasant associations of 
you our readers, and this Christmas season is thé 
richer because of happiness remembered, pleasure 
given and received, from those who are in the 
spring-time of life, and from those who hear be-' 
hind the foutsteps of hastening time. 

Helpers are you all, none the ‘less real though 
unseen, through the year advancing to its close ; 
your kindly thoughts expressed, or only manifested 





* Remittances may be addressed to Editor, “ Magazine of Music,” 


Paternoster. Row, London, 








by your continued countenance, has assisted us, sup- 
porting the MaGazInE of the present and helping 
to shape its future. Over the silences that separate 
us we stretch forth hands, exchanging greetings. 
Widely are you scattered : inthe manufacturing 


- centres of this our land, in the quiet villages and 


lonely Hebrides ; across the seas, students in the 
Fatherland or Italy, dwellers in Athens and Con- 
stantinople, scorched ‘neath Indian suns or living 
in the vigorous life of the Colonies of the Southern 
Hemisphere. Ministers, merchants, students, law- 
yers, farmers, poets, artistes, writers, school-girl 
and school-boy, Welsh miners and slate-splitters, 
and workers of all classes, united by the commen 
bond of music, the platform on which all can meet. 

The Maaazing, which hopes to bring a kind of 
Christmas month by month, by banishing illwiil, 
controversy, and promoting refined and innocent 
recreation, in this number assumes a special 
Christmas holiday aspect to give a flavour of the 
cheerful season. 

The words of the Carol in our Music Supplement 


- give the true Christm.s greeting— 


“‘ List! afar! what angel voices 
Fall upon the winter night! 
Earth amid the sound rejoices, 
Broods of evil speed their flight. 
List for aye, sweet words of gladness 
Through the generations roll, 
Calming every mourner’s : 
Christ is born to save thy soul,’ 

This refrain is echoed in the general feeling, in 
the universal holiday, in the sympatby that shows 
itself in generous gifts that feed the body and 
cheer the soul—in a secret regret for many weak- 
nesses and silent vows for nobler living. 


~~ 
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UNCLE PETE OW WEEK DAYS, 


HE negro church which stood in the pine 
woods near the little village of Oxford 
Cross Roads, in one of the lower counties 
of Virginia, was presided over by an elderly 
individual, known to the community in’ general as 
Uncle Pete; but on Sundays, the members of his 
congregation addressed him as Brudder Peter. He 
was an earnest and energetic-man, and, although 
he could neither-read nor write, he had for many 
years expounded the Scriptures to the satisfaction 
of his hearers. His memory was good, and those 
portions of the Bible which from time to time he 
had heard read were used. by him, aud frequently 
with powerful effect,.in his sermons. His inter- 
pretations of the Scriptures were generally entirely 
original, ‘and were made to..sut the needs, or 
what he supposéd to ‘be the needs, of his congre- 
gation. . 
Whether as “Uncle Pete”:in the garden and 
corn-field or “Brudder’Peter” in the church, he 


enjoyed the good opinion of everybody excepting. 


one person, and that was his wife. She was a 
high-tempered arid somewhat dissatisfied person, 
who had conceived the idea that her husband was 
in the habit of giving too much time to the 
church, and too little to the acquisition of corn- 
bread and pork. On a certain Saturday she gave 


him a most tremendous scolding, which so affected - 


the spirits of the good man that it influenced his 
decision in regard to the selection of the subject 
for his sermon the next day: 

His congregation was accustomed to being 

astonished, and rather liked it, but never before 
had their minds: received such a shock as when the 
preacher announced the subject of his discourse. 
He did not take any particular text, for this was 
not his custom, but he boldlyjstated that the Bible 
declared that every woman in this world was pos- 
sessed by seven devils ; ‘and the evils which this 
state of things had brought upon the world he 
showed forth with: much ‘warmth and feeling, 
Subject-matter, principally from his own ex- 
perience, crowded in upon his mind, and he served 
it out to his audience hot and strong. If his de- 
ductions cou!d have been proved to be correct, all 
women were ‘creatures who, by reason of their 
sevenfold diabolic possession, were not capable of 
independent thought or action, and who should in 
tears and humility place themselves absolutely 
under the direction and authority of the other 
Bex. 
When he approached the. conclusion of his 
sermon, Brother Peter. closed with a bang the 
Bible, which, although he could not read a word 
of it, always lay open before him while he 
preached, and delivered the concluding exhortation 
of his sermoh. 
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“Now, my dear brev’ren ob dis 
congregation,” he said, “I want 
you to understan’ dat dar’s nuffin: 
in dis yer sarmon what you've jus’ 
‘heerd to make you think yousefs. 
angels. By no means, brev’en ;, 
you was all brung-up. by wimmen, 
an’ you’ve got to lib wid ’em, an’ 
ef anything in dis yer worl’ is 
ketchin’, my dear brev’ren, its 
habin debbils, an’ from wot I’ve 
seen ob some ob de men ob dis 
worl’ I ’spect dey is persest ob 
*bout all de debbils dey got room 
fur. But de Bible don’ say nuffin 
pintedly on de subjec’ ob de 
number ob debbils in man, an’ I 
’spec’ dose dat’s got ’em—an’ we 
ought ter feel pow’ful thankful, my 
dear brev’ren, dat de Bible don’ 
say we all’s got ’em—has ’em 
’cordin’ to sarcuinstances, But wid 
de wimmen it’s dif’rent ; dey’s got 
jus’ sebin, an’ bless my soul, 
brev’ren, I think dat’s ‘nuff. : 
“While I was a-turnin’ ober in. my min’ de 
subjec’ ob dis sarmon, dere come ter me a bit ob 
Scripter wot I heerd at a big preachin’ an’ baptizin’ 
at Kyarter’s Mills, bout: ten year’ ago, One-ob de 
.preachers was a-tellin’ about ole mudder Ebe a- 
eatin’ de apple, and says le: De sarpint fus’ come 
along wid a red apple, an’ says he: You gib dis 
yer to your husban’, an’ he think it so mighty 
‘good dat when he done eat it he gib you enything 
you ax him fur, ef you tell him whar de tree is. 
Ebe, she took one bite, an’ den she frew dat apple 
‘away. Wot you mean, you triflin’ sarpint, says she, 
a fotchin’ me dat apple wot ain’t good ‘fur nuffin 
but ter make cider wid? Den de sarpint he go 
fotch her a yaller apple, an’ she took one bite an’ 
den says she; Go ‘long wid ye, you fvol sarpint, 
wot you fotch me dat June apple wot ain’t got no 
taste to it? Den de sarpint he think she like 
sumpin’ sharp, an’ he fotch her a green apple. 
She takes one bite ob it, an’ den she frows it. at 


‘dat apple to yer Uncle Adam au’ gib him de colic ?, 
Den ‘de’ debbil hié fotch her a lady-apple, but she 
‘say she won't take no sich triflin’ nubbins as dat to 
her husban’; an’ she’took one bite ob it, an’ frew it 
away. Den he go fotch her two udder kin’ ob 
apples, one yaller wid red stripes, an’ de udder 
one red on one side, an’ green’ on de udder — 
mighty’ good lookin’ apples, too — de kin’ you 
get two dollars a bar’l fur at the store. But. Ebe, 
she wouldn’t hab neider ob ’em, an’ when she 
done took one bite ob each one, she frew it away. 
Den de ole debbil-sarpint, he scratch he head, 
an’ he say to hese’f: Dis yer Ebe, she pow’ful 
ticklar "bout her apples. Reckin I'll have ter 
wait till after fros’, an’ fotch her a real good 
one. An’ he done wait till after fros’, and den he 
fotch her a’ Albemarle pippin, an’ when she took 
one bite ob dat, she jus’ go “long an’ eat it all up, 
core, seeds, and all. Look ‘h’yar, sarpint, says she, 
hab you got anudder ob dem apples in your pocket ? 
‘An"den he took one’out, an’ gib it to her. ‘’Cuse 
me,” says she, ‘I’s gwine ter look up Adam, an’ ef 
he don’ want ter know war de tree is wot dese 
apples grow on, you kin hab him fur a caun-fiel- 
han.’ 

'-® An’ now, my dear brev’ren,” said Brother 
Peter, “ While I was a-turnin’ dis subjec’ ober in 
my min’ an’ wonderin’ how de wimmen come ter 
hab jus seben debbils apiece, I done reckerleck dat 
bit ob Scripter wot I heerd at Kyarter’s Mills, an’ 
I reckin dat ’splains dow “de debbils got inter 
woman. De sarpint he done fotch mudder Ebe 
seben apples, an’ ebery one she take a bite out of 
gib her a debbil.” ee eae 





|: As might have been expected, this sermon 


‘impression: on »the-vengr 


his head, an’ sings out : Is you ’specting me to gib’ 


produced a great sensation, and fide ‘n idexp 
men were tolerably’ well satisfied with py he 


~“lwhen the services were over many-of them made 


it the occasion of shy but very plainly point 

remarks to their female friends and relatives, *. 
~ But the women ‘did not like it at all. Some of 
‘them became angry, and talked very forcibly, and 
feelings of indignation soon spread among all the 
sisters of the church. If their minister had seen 
fit to stay at home and preach a sermon like this 
to his own wife (who, it may be remarked, was hot 
present on this occasion) it would have. been well 
enough, provided he had made no allusions to out- 
siders ; but to come there and preach such things 
to them was entirely too much for their endurance, 
Each one of the women knew she had not seven 
devils, and only a few of them would admit of the 
possibility of any of the others being possessed by 
quite so many. j 

Their preacher's explanation of the manner in 
which every-woman came to be possessed of just 
as-many devils appeared to them of little impwt- 
ance. What they objected:to was the fundamental 
doctrine of his sermon, which) was based on his 
assertion that the Bible declared every woman had 
seven devils. They were not willing to believe 
that the Bible said any such thing. Some of them 
‘went so far as to state it was their opinion that 
Uncle Pete had got this fool notion from somg of 
the lawyers at the court-house when he was oi a 
jury a month or.so before... It was quite noticeable 
that, although Sunday: afternoon had _ scarcely 
begun, the majority of the women of the cong 
gation called their minister Uncle Pete. This was 
was very strong evidence of a sudden decline’ in 
his popularity. %, 

Some of the more vigorous-minded women, not 
seeing their minister among the other peoplein 
the clearing in front of the log. church, went to 
look for him, but he was not to be found, His 
wife had ordered him to be home early, and soon 
after the congregation had been. dismissed he 
departed by a short cut through the woods, That 
afternoon an irate committee, composed principally 
of women, but including also a few men who had 
expressed disbelief in the new doctrine, arrived-at 
the cabin of their preacher, but found there oaly 
his wife, croas-grained old Aunt Rebecca. fhe 
informed them that her husband was not at home. 
“He's done ’gaged hisse’f,” she said, “ter cut 
an’ haul ‘wood fér Kunnel Martin ober on Little 
Mount’n fur de whole ob nex’ week. It’s fourteen 
or thirteen mile from-h’yar, an’ ef he’d started ter- 
morrer mawnin’, he'd los’: a’mos’ ‘a whole day. 
‘Sides dat, I done tole him dat ef he get dere ter 
night he’d have his supper frowed in. Wot'you 
all want. wid him? Gwine ter pay him fur 
preachin’ ?” 

Any such intention as this was instantaneously 
denied, and Aunt Rebecca was informed of the 
subject upon which her visitors had come to have 
a very plain talk with her husband. cut 

Strange to say, the announcement of the new 
and startling dogma had apparently no disturbing 
effect upon Aunt Rebecca. On the contrary, the 
old woman seemed rather to enjoy the news, , 

“*Reckin he oughter know all ’bout dat,” she 
said. “He's done had free wives, an’ he ain't got 
rid o’ dis one yit.” i 

Judging from her chuckles and waggings of the 
head, when she made this remark, it might be 
imagined that: Aunt Rebecca was rather proud of 
the fact that her husband thought her capabled 
exhibiting a different kind of diabolism every da 
in the week. t 

The leader of the indignant church member 
was Susan Henry, a mulatto woman of a very W 
dependent, ‘turn of mind. She prided.herself that 
she never worked in anybody’s house but her ow 
and this immunity from outside service gave hers 
certain preéminence among her sisters, Not oalf 
did Susan share the general resentmer.t with which 
the startling. statement of old ‘Peter had been 
ceived, but she felt that its promulgstion, bal 
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affected her position i in the community. If every 
woman was possessed by seven devils, then, in 
this respect, she was no better nor worse than any 
of the others; and at this her proud heart rebelled, 
If the preacher had said some women had eight 
devils and others six, it would have been better. 
She might then have made a mental arrangement 
in regard to. her relative position, which would 
have somewhat consoled her. But now-there was 
no chance for that. ‘The words of the preacher 
had equally debased all women. 

A meeting of the disaffected church members 
was held the next night at Susan Henry’s cabin, 
or rather in the little yard about it, for the house 
was not large enough. to: hold the people who 
attended it. The meeting was not. regularly. or- 
ganized, but everybody said.what. he or she had to 
say, and the result was a_great deal of. clamour, 
and a general increase of indignation against Uncle 
Pete. 

“Look h’yar?” cried Oey at the end of some 
energetic Bech “is dar enny passon h’yar who 
kin count up figgera?” .... .- 

Inquiries on the subject. ran through, the crowd; 

andin a few moments.a black.boy, about... ; ..; 
fourteen, was puslied forward a8 an ex- 
pert in arithmetic.: 

“Now, you Jim,” said. Susan, * you's 
been to school, an’ you kin count. up 
figgers,. Cordin’ ter de..chu’ch ..books.; : 
dars forty-seben women. b’longin’ to our 
meetin’, an’ ef ‘each one ob.dem dar has 
got seven debbils in her, I jus’ wants. 
you ter tell'me ‘how, many: debbils come 
to chu’ch ebery cl’ar niga: gs 
ole Uncle Pete’ preach.” «© 

This view of the case ‘created a sensa- 
tion, and much interest was shown in 
the result of Jim’s ¢alculations, which 
were made by the aid of a back of an old 
letter and a piece of pencil furnished by | |#}Agy 
Susan. The result was at last announced : 
as three hundred and nineteen, which, 
although not precisely correct, was near 
enough to satisfy the company. 

“Now, you jus’turn dat ober in you 
all’s minds,” said -Susan.: -“‘ More’n ‘free. 
hunderd debbils in chu’ ‘ch ebery Banden 
an’ we women fotchin’ em. Does any. 
body s’pose Ise gwine ter b’lieve dat fool 
talk $” 

A middle-aged-man now lifted up his 
voice and said: “ Ise been thinkin’ ober 
dis h’yar matter, and Ise ’cluded dat 
praps de words obde preacher was used 
ina figgeratous form o’ sense. L’r’aps'de 
seven debbils meant chillun.” 

These remarks were received with no 
favour by the assemblage.. 

“Oh, you. git . out!” cried Susan. 
“Your old. woman’s got seben chillun, 
shore nuff, an’ I:s’pec dey’s all debbils. But. dem 
sent’ments don’ apply ter all de udder women h’yar, 


'ticlarly ter dem dar young uns wot ain’t married. 


yit.” 

This was good logic, but the feeling on the sub- 
ject proved to be even stronger, for the mothers in 
the company: became .so angry at their children’ 
being considered ‘devils that for a time there 
seemed to be.danger of an Amazonian attack on’ 
the unfortunate speaker. .This was averted, but a 
great deal of uproar now ensued, and it was the 
general feeling that, something ought to.be done to 
show the deep-seated resentment with which the, 
horrible clarge against the mothers.and-sisters of 
the congregation; had been met. Many violent 
Propositions were made, some of the younger men 
going so far gs to offer to: burn down the church, 
It was finally agreed, quite unanimously, that old 
Peter shouldbe unceremoniously ousted from his 
place in the pulpit which he had filled somany years. 

As the week paased.on,.some. of the older men 
of the congregation who had friendly feelings to- 
wards their old companion. and preacher talked 


with many of their fellow-members, succeeded at 
last in gaining the general consent that Uncle Pete 
should be allowed a chance to explain himself, 
and give his grounds and reasons for his astound- 
ing statement in regard to womaukind. If he could 
show biblical authority for this, of course nothing 
more could be said. But if he could not, then-he 


of his life on a back seat of the church.. This pro- 
position met with the more favour, because even 
those who. were most indignant had an earnest 
curiosity to know what the old man would say for 
himself. 

During all this time of angry discussion, good 
old Peter was quietly and calmly cutting and 
hauling wood on the Little Mountain. His mind 
was in a condition of great comfort and peace, for 
not only had he been able to rid himself, in his last 
sermon, of many of the hard thoughts concerning 
women that had been gathering themselves together 
for years, but his absence from home had given him 
a holiday from the harassments of Aunt Rebecca’s 
tongue, so.that no new notions of woman's culpa- 





‘of him; some to stand about and look at him ; 





the matter over among themselves, and afterwards, 
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bilities had risen within him, He had dismissed 
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“ WELL, DEN,” SAID THE PREACHER, GAZING BLANDLY AROUND, “ALU DE UDDEB 


WIMEN GOT 'EM YIT,’ 


the subject altogether, and had been thinking o over 
asermon regarding baptism, which he thought he 
could make convincing to certain of the younger 
members of his congregation. 

He arrived at home very: late on Saturday night, 
and retired to his simple couch without knowing 
anything of the terrible storm which had been 
gathering through the week, and which was to 
burst upon him on the morrow... But the next 
morning, long before church time, he received 
warning enough of what was going to happen. 
Individuals:and deputations gathered in and about 
his cabin—some to tell him all that had been said 
and done ; some to inform him what was expected 


bome to scold ; some to denounce; but, alas! not 
one to encourage; nor one.to call him “ Brudder 
Peter,” that Sunday -appellation. dear to his ears. 
But the old man possessed a stubborn soul not 
easily to be frightened. 

“Wot I says in the pulpit,” he remarked, “ rl 


‘splain in de pulpit, “ an’ you all ud ‘better git ‘long | 


must get down from the pulpit, and sit for the rest. 








to de ch’uch, an’ e de time fur the sarvice come, 





This advice was not promptly acted upon, but 
in the course of halfan hour nearly all the villagers 
and loungers had gone off to the church in the 
woods; and when Uncle Peter had put on his 
high black hat, somewhat battered, but still sutfi- 
ciently clerical-looking for that congregation, and 
had given something of a polish to his cowhide 
shoes, he betook himself by the accustomed path 
to the log building where he had go often held 
forth to his people. As soon as he entered the 
church he was formally instructed by a committee 
of the leading members that before he began to 
open the services, he must make it plain to the 
congregation that what he had said on the preced- 
ing Sunday about every woman being possessed by 
‘seven devils was Scripture truth, and not mere 
wicked nonsense out of his own brain, If he could 
not do. that, they wanted no more praying or 
‘preaching from him. 

Uncle Peter made no answer, but ascending the 
little pulpit, he pu€é his hat on the bench behind 
him where it was used to repose, took out his red 
cotton handkerchief and blew his nose in his accus- 
tomed way, and looked about him. The house was 
crowded. Even Aunt Rebecca was there. 

After a deliberate survey of his 
audience the preacher spoke: “ Brev’ren 
an’ sisters, I see afore me Brudder Bill 
Hines, who kin read de Bible, an’ has 
got one. Ain’t dat so, Brudder?” 

Bill Hines having nodded and 
modestly grunted assent, the preacher 
continued. ““ An’ dar’s Aun’ Priscilla’s 
boy, Jake, who ain't a Brudder yit, 
though ‘he’s plenty old ‘nuff, min’, I tell 
ye; an’ he kin read de Bible fus’ rate 
an’ has read it ter me ober an’ ober ag’in 
Ain’t dat so, Jake?” 

' Jake grinned, nodded, and hung his 
head, very uncomfortable at being thus 
publicly pointed out. 


HL “ An’ dar’s good ole’ Aun’ Patty, who 


knows more Scripter’ dan ennybuddy 
h’yar, havin’ been teached by de little 
gals from Kunnel Jasper’s, an’ by dere 
mudders afore’em. » I reckin she know 
de hull Bible straight froo’, from de 
Garden of Eden to de New Jerus’lum. 
_An’ dar are udders h’yar who knows de 
Beripters, some one part an’ some 
anudder. Now I axes ebery one ob you 
all wot know de Scripters ef he don’ 
’member how dg Bible tells how our 
» Lor’ when he was on dis yearth cas’ 
seben debbils out o’ Mary Magdalum ?” 
_. Amurmur of assent came from the con- 
gregation. Most of them remembered that. 
->, “But did enny ob-you ebber read, or 
hab read to you, dat he ebber cas’ ’em 
out o’ enny udder woman 3” 
Negative grunts and shakes of the 
head signified that nobody had ever heard of this. 
“ Well, den,” said the preacher, gazing blandly 
around, “all de udder wimen got ’em yit,” 
A deep silence fell upon the assembly, and in a 
few moments an elderly member grose, . “ Brudder 
Peter,” he said, “I reckin’ you mout as well gib 


out de hyme.” 
Frank R. Srocxton, 
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The thick, white mist has rushed up from the sed, 
The sky, the trees, the wintry land are grey, - 
The wind is singing very drearily— 

It's glorious weather! ©: 

Sines we're together. — 


~ The distant coast-line stands qut blue.and clear 
The rippling wavelets kiss the golden shore, 
Blue sky above, and waving forests near 
Ah, dreary weather | 
No more together. 
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She best nowellis Hat ever befell . 
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* Andt will of them say and sing. 
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"My anal and lyfe.stand up and see 

wha 
‘Qubat habe ts hat,50 gwae and faire? 

FigChrist Gad's gonne ana aan 
"6God, thar made all cveature, 

our avP Glow hecwm So pwre 

bat onthe hay an d stray will Lye, 
Aang theasses,o%tn, ana ky@ ' 
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repare 
Find I call rocks Shee in my bort. 
And never mairtrom Shee depart. 
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Prize Illustration for Christmas Carol, designed by W.T. Urquhart. 


Christmas Carols—Old and: Rew. 


oo! 0 fa 


deepest hold upon the human heart, | 
. throughout the Western world, has a | 
double derivation and a double character— 
that of festivity and sanctity : the first comes from 
the North, the latter from the South. The human 
customs connected with Christmas, its name Yule 
(Jul), the wassail, the Yule-log, mumming, the | 
decking of houses and temples with holly, ivy, and 
evergreens, the giving of presents, Yule-gifts (Jul- | 
klappar), the doing away with poverty, privation | 
and sorrow, during that twelve-days’ feast, and 
the regaling on the celebrated boar’s head—are 
Scandinavian, or Northern, and of purely pagan 
origin. Our sacred feast of Christmas happens at 
the same time of the year as the Yule of the 
Northern nations and other pagan festivals, | 
and has -preserved vestiges of some of their obser- 
vances: In John Stainer’s work on Christmas 
Carols this passage occurs: “It is to these 
pagan precursors of Christmas” (the Roman 


G HRISTMAS, the holiday that has had the | 








Saturnalia, the winter festival of the Druids, and, 
above all; the great Scandinavian. feast of Yule) 


“that we must attribute the superior hold which 
that festival has upon the public mind, no less 
than certain very general |chstoms, such as the 
decking of houses and churches with evergreens, 
the Yule-clog, and the mistletoe. It is natural, 
therefore, that we should find, as we do, a great 
deal of mere feasting and revelry mixed up with the 
special celebration of the Incarnation, and hence the 
mixed and diverse character of Christmas Carols.” 

Although the Christmas Carol cannot be traced 
to a Northern source, it absorbed unto itself 


| Northern joy and merriment, holding these with 


so tenacious.a clasp, being, in fact, so bent on 
feasting and merrymaking as to be at one time 
prohibited as far too jolly an element for a sacred 
and religious day. Thus we learn that “ at first it 
signified a dance in a roynd (or ring) with singing, 


_and then a festive song;” also that “the 


earliest known Christmas Carols are more 
festive than religious.” A theory advanced by 
Bishop Taylor, to the effect that “the ‘Gloria 
in Excelsis,’ the well-known hymn sung by the 


" angels to the shepherds at.our Lord's nativity, was 





the earliest Christmas Carol,” is refuted to some 
degree by Sylvester, who says: “ Christmas Caro 
doubtless had their origin in that celestial music 
-. «+ yet, as a matter of fact, we cannot derive 
he custom from so high an original, but must 
rather trace it to those mixed songs of piety and 
mirth which formed part of the festivities of the 
season.” Stainer asserts that “their true his. 
torical origin must be sought in a whole system of 
solemnities and festivities connected with Christmas, 
of which the greater part has passed away.” 
If the Carol was not in vogue among the followers 
of Odin and Thor, whence its extraordinary pre. 
dilection for the boar’s head P Among the earliest 


-) known Christmas Carols, all festive, those extracted 


from ancient manuscripts and printed books, somé 
of them still in actual use in different parts of the 
country, “the greater part enlarge on eating and 
drinking, baking and brewing, minced pies, white 
bread, and brown ale; but the most famous dish, 
and one which has several Carols all to itself, is 
‘The Boar’s Head with Mustard.’” Sylvester 
states: “The boar’s head was the established 
Yule-tide dish of the North in old heathen times, 
as well as afterwards.” One of these Boar’s Head 
Carols is on a single leaf, the only one that has been 
preserved from the earliest printed collection of 
Christmas Carols, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
in the year 1521. This leaf was picked up acci- 
dentally by Thomas Hearne, the well-kuown anti- 
quary, and afterwards found its way into the Bod- 
leian Library. The Carol begins. 
“'The Boar's bead in hand bring I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my mastei9, be merry, 
Quot estis in convivio, &4;" ‘ay 
This old song is held in such high repute that 
“it has been sung in the College Hall at Queen's 
College, in Oxford, every Christmas Day within 
my remembrance,” writes the tutor, Mr. Dickinson, 
in 1811. “It is sung to the common chaunt of the 
prose version of the Psalms in Cathedrals.” 
But “The Boar’s head in hand I bring” ix 
said to be‘the most ancient of all the Boar’s Head 
Carols, and is preserved in a manuscript of the 


f fifteenth century. ‘ 


“The Boar’s head in hand I bring 
With garlands gay encircling, 
T pray you all with me to sing 
With Hey!” 


The Carol, said by antiquarians to be “‘ the earliest 


- known to have been printed in our island,” has the 
name of the ,“ Anglo-Norman Curol,” and the: 


original is' in the Anglo-Norman language. It. 
dates from the thirteenth century, and, according 
to Sandys, “ was first printed in Douce’s‘ Illustra- 


tions of Shakespeare,’ with a free translation,. 


which is not only of a cheerful, ‘but of a festive 
nature.” It is also contained:,in Sylvester's 
“Garland of Christmas Carols,” and the author 


gives a little history of it. It is thie’: ‘Some years: 


ago it was discovered on a blank legf in the middle 
of one of the manuscripts in the British Museum. 
The editor of ‘Christmas with the Poets ’ supposes 


this Carol to have been one of those in use among. 


the bands of professional minstrels—half vagrants, 


half troubadours—who wandered from one to the. 


other of the different castles of the Norman nobility. 
‘discoursing sweet sounds’ for the gratification of 


the assembled guests, and who were certain of a.ready. 
welcome on so festive an occasion as the celebra-. 


tion of the Christmas feast.” 6h 


“ Lordlings, listen to our lay-~ 
We have come from far away: 
‘To seek Christmas ; 
In this mansion we are told | 
He his yearly feast doth hold, 
"Tis to-day ! : 
May joy come from God above 
To all those who Christmas love! 
“ Lordlings, through our army’s band 
They paca pe cin with open hand’ 
Free and fast, 
And oft regales his many friends, 
God gives him double what he spends,. 
‘o grace the day.- 
May joy come from above, 
To all those who Christmas love!” ~ 
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“Come bring with a noise,” a rollicking one, is 
by the poet Herrick, and is “ descriptive of the 
ceremony attending the bringing in the Christmas 
or Yule-log, a custom of very ancient date.” It 
ends with:  -. — 
“ Drink now the strong beer, 
Cut the white loaf here, i 
The while the meat is a-shredding, 
’ For the rare mince-pie, 
And the plums stand by, _ 

To fill the paste that’s a-kneading.”’ 

“Merry Christmas,” a very lively one, “was 
penned by the poet Wither some time before he 
joined the Puritan party.” Another one, “ Sir 
Christmas,” “in which the religious allusions, 
intermixed with invitations to partake of the good 
things of this life, mark the age of hearty hospi- 
tality and honést enjoyment, before Puritanism 
came into fashion,” as Sylves- 





pass without a Caroll, the Beasts, Fowle and Fish, 
come to a general execution, and the Corne is 
ground to dust for the Bakehouse, and the 
Pastry.” There was a sharp, short conflict and 
the Carol won; soon “Old Christmas returned,” 
proclaimed its victory : 
“The times were ne’er god since old Christmas was fled, 
And all hospitality hath been so dead, ? 
No mirth at our festivals late did appear 
They. would searcely part with a cup of March beer ; 
But now you shall on for the ease of your grief, 
Plum pudding, goose; capon, minced pies, and roast beef.’ 
“Christmas Day approaches near,” one taken 
from “ Poor Robin’s Almanac,” 1711, exhorts in a 
somewhat stern moral strain : 
“ Now Christmas Day approaches near, 
Tiim up the house with holly, 
And set abrouch the strongest beer 
For neighbours to be jolly. 


having the mastery, for Holly is the merrier and 
' prettier : ’ 
“ Holly he hath berries, as red ag an 


rose 
The foresters, the hunters, keep them from the does. 
Nay, Ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wis, &c. 


“Ivy sho hath berries as black as any sloe, 
There come the owls and eat them as they g0. 
Nay, Ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wis, &c.’ 

But in “The Carol for the Poor” (also in 
Sylvester's lovely collection), which, as he observes, 
contains evidences of superior authorship, the noble 
mission of the Carol, in protesting against human 
suffering and need, is most grandly fulfilled : 

“ Be merry all, be merry all, 
With holly dress the festive hall 


Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
‘Yo welcome merry Christmas, 





“And oh! remember, gentles gay 
To you who bask in fortune’s ray, 














The year is all a holiday,— 











ter declares with gusto, shows 
the natural effervescence of the 


happiness. But the Carol was 
altogether 100 -jubilant, and 
soon encountered severe oppo- 
sition. An old ballad of about 
the year 1630, “The Praise of 
Christmas,” could still burst 
forth : 

“When Christmas-tide comes in 

like a bride, 

With holly and ivy clad, 
Twelve ae in the year, much 
mirth and good cheer 

In every household is had.” 
But “on December 22, 1647; 
the cryer of Canterbury, by 
the appointment of master 
Mayor, openly proclaimed that 
Christmas Day, and all other 
superstitious festivals, should 
be put down,.and that a 
market should’ be kept on 
Christmas Day.” An order of 
Parliament, December 24, 1652, 
directed that “no observation 
shall be had of the five-and- 
twentieth day of December, 
commonly called Christmas |}: 
Day ; nor. any solemnity used 
or exercised in Churches upon 
that day in respect thereof.” 
The observance of Christmas 
was suppressed in Scotland as 
early as 1555. In 1582 there 
was an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament against “ the sing- 
ing of Carols within and with- 
out kirks, at certain seasons of 
the year and observing of sik 
uther superstitious and papis- 
tical rites.” Brand relates that 
“one preaching against the 
observation of Christmas, said 
in a Scotch jingle, 

“Ye will say, sirs, good old Youl 


a 
tell pi good old Fool day.’ ” 
But the Carol, blithe as a bird, 
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The pocr have only Christmas, 
“When you with velvets mantled o’er 
Defy December’s tempest’s roar, 
| Oh, spare one garment from your 


. _. store, 

To clothe the poor at Christmas. 
“When you the costly banquet deal 
To guests, who never famine feel, 
Oh, spare otie morsel from your meal, 

To feed the poor at Christmas. 


“When gen’rous wine your care 
controls, 
And gives new joy to happiest souls, 
Oh, spare one goblet from your bowls, 
To cheer the poor at Christmas. 


“So shall each note of mirth 
appear, 

More sweet to heaven than praise 
or prayer, 

And angels in their Carols there 

Shall bless the poor at Christ- 

mas,” 

Carols have been the object 
of much antiquarian research ; 
there are said to be “Latin 
hymns more distinctly of the 
nature of Carols, which aro 
certainly earlier than the thir- 
teenth century.” Sandys men- 
tions that “in the second 
century Telesphorus refers to 
the Christians celebrating pub- 
lic worship on the night of the 
Nativity, and-then solemnly 
singing the angels’ hymn, 
because in the same night 
Christ was declared to the 
shepherds by an angel.” Wales 
has long been celebrated for its 
Carol-singing, while in Corn- 
wall sevexal of these songs 
have been known for three 
hundred years or more. Some 
of the best of the ancient 
manuscript Carols in the 
British Museum have been 
printed in Mr. Wright’s edition 
for the Percy Society, in 1841, 
and also in Sandys’ collection. 
Mr. Wright also edited another 
curious collection of Songs and 
Carols for this Society, sup- 
ERNE posed to have been a min- 














could also twitter about its 
wrongs, and, in 1661, raised a 
high strain: 9 
“Gone are those golden days of yore, 
When Cheienins was a high dex, 
‘Whose sports we now shall see no more— 
*Tis turned into Good Friday.”’ _ 

It defended itself bravely, and had besides good 
defenders; never was a better battle fought for 
the right to be joyful. Warton remarks, concern- 
ing a set of Christmas Carols, printed in 1521; 
“These were festal chansons for enlivening the 
merriments of the Christmas celebrity ; and not 
such religious gongs as are current at this day with 
the common people, under the same title, and 
which were substituted by those enemies of inno- 
cent and useful mirth, the Puritans; ” and Breton, 
in his “ Fantasticks,” says of Christmas Day: “It 
is now Christmas, and not a cup of drink must 
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Let fanatics old customs blame, 
Yet Christmas is a high day, 
Though they will fast upon the same, 
And feast upon Good Friday.’’ 

“Christmas Customs” is another from “ Poor 
Robin’s Aimanac,” 1700, and breathes the same 
spirit : P 

’ “ Now that the time has come wherein 

Our Saviour Christ was born, 

The larder’s full of beef and pork, 
And garners with gorn ; 

“ As God hath plenty to thee sent, 

Take comfort of thy labours, 

And let it never thee repent 
To feast thy needy neighbours.” 

Thus the Carol has been a species of emotional 
thermometer to mark the rise or fall of joy in the 
world. In “Nay, Ivy, nay,” one from the time of 
Henry VI., there is a protest against the Ivy’s 


strel’s book ‘of the fifteenth 
“century. It is stated that Hone, the antiquary, 
was the first to start the idea of collecting them, 
fearing that they would soon be lost; and Mr. 
Davies Gilbert the first to have Carols printed 
with the music in a collected and permanent shape. 
Stainer speaks of an interesting passage in which 
the word Caroloccurs in an Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
of about the year 980, in the Bodleian Library. 
The author, Bridferth of Ramsey, “ speaking of the 
divisions of the day, when he comes to the third 
hour, says that at that time archbishops with the 
consecrated ministers worship, and the worthy 
monks observe the sacred hour ‘mid kyrriole und 
engla lofgesange,’—i.e., apparently with carol and 
angels’ lauds.” Thus an old friend and a true 
friend has the Varol been, always bringing gladness. 





Manre A. Brown. 
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Prize Illustration for Christmas Carol, designed by W. T. Urquhart. 


Christmas Carols—Old-and: Rew. 
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deepest hold upon the human heart, 
. throughout the Western world, has a 
double derivation and a double character— 
that of festivity and sanctity : the first comes from 
the North, the latter from the South. The human 
customs connected with Christmas, its name Yule 
(Jul), the wassail, the Yule-log, mumming, the | 
decking of houses and temples with holly, ivy, and 
evergreens, the giving of presents, Yule-gifts (Jul- | 
klappar), the doing away with poverty, privation | 
and sorrow, during that twelve-days’ feast, and 
the regaling on the celebrated boar’s head—are 
Scandinavian, or Northern, and of purely pagan 
origin. Our sacred feast of Christmas happens at 
the same time of the year as the Yule of. the 
Northern nations and other pagan festivals, 
and has preserved vestiges of some of their obser- 
vances. In John Stainer’s work on Christmas 
Carols this passage occurs: “It is to these 
pagan precursors of Christmas” (the Roman 
Saturnalia, the winter festival of the Druids, and, 
above all, the great Scandinavian. feast. of Yule) 


CG HRISTMAS, the holiday that has had the | 








and then a festive song;” also tha 


“that we must attribute the superior hold which 


| that festival has upon the public mind, no less 


than certain very general |cistoms, such as the 
decking of houses and churches with evergreens, 
the Yule-clog, and the mistletoe. It is natural, 
therefore, that we should find, as we do, a great 
deal of mere feasting and revelry mixed up with the 
special celebration of the Incarnation, and hence the 
mixed and diverse character. of Christmas Carols.” 

Although the Christmas Carol cannot be traced 
to a Northern source, it absorbed unto itself 
Northern joy and merriment, holding these with 
so tenacious a clasp, being, in fact, so bent on 
feasting and merrymaking as to be at one time 
prohibited as far too jolly an element for a sacred 
and religious day. Thus we learn that “ at first it 
signified a dance in a round (or ring) with singing, 
“the 
earliest known Christmas Carols are more 
festive than religious.” A theory advanced by 
Bishop Taylor, to the effect.that “the ‘Gloria 
in Excelsis,’ the well-known hymn sung by the 


_ angels to the shepherds at.our Lord’s nativity, was 





degree by Sylvester, who says: “ Christmas Caro 
doubtless had their origin in that celestial music 
- ++. yet, as a matter of fact, we cannot derive 
he custom from so high an original, but must 
rather trace it to those mixed songs of piety and 
mirth which formed part of the festivities of the 
season.” Stainer asserts that “their true his. 
torical origin must be sought in g whole system of 
solemnities and festivities connected with Christmas, 
of which the greater part has passed away.” ; 
If the Carol was not in vogue among the followers 
of Odin and Thor, whence its extraordinary pre. 
dilection for the boar’s head? Among the earlies} 


the earliest Christmas Carol,” is’ refuted to coms 


- known Christmas Carols, all festive, those extracted 


from ancient manuscripts and printed books, somé 
of them still in actual use in different parts of the 
country, “the greater part enlarge on eating and 
drinking, baking and brewing, minced pies, white 
bread, and brown ale; but the most famous dish, 
and one which has several Carols all to itself, is 
‘The Boar’s Head with Mustard.’” Sylvester 
states: “The boar’s head was the established 
Yule-tide dish of the North in old heathen times, 
as well as afterwards.” One of these Boar’s Head 
Carols is on a single leaf, the only one that has been 
preserved from the earliest printed collection of 
Christmas Carols, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, 
in the year 1521. This leaf was picked up acci- 
dentally by Thomas Hearne, the well-kuown anti- 
quary, and afterwards found its way into the Bod- 
leian Library. The Carol begins :- 
“The Boar's bead in hand bring I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary ; 
And I pray you, my masters, be merry, 

Quot estis in convivio, &:" ah) 

This old song is held in such high repute that 
“it has been sung in the College Hall at Queen's 
College, in Oxford, every Christmas Day within 
my remembrance,” writes the tutor, Mr. Dickinson, 
in 1811. “It is sung to the common chaunt of the 
prose version of the Psalms in Cathedrals.” 

But “The Boar’s head in hand I bring” is 
said to be‘the most ancient of all the Boar’s Head 
Carols, and is preserved in a manuscript of the 
fifteenth century. Py ; 

“The Boar’s head in hand I bring 
With garlands gay encircling, 
I pray you all with me to sin 
With Hey !”” 


The Carol, said by antiquarians to be “ the earliest 


. known to have been printed in our island,” has the 


name of the ,“ Anglo-Norman Curol,” and the: 


original is' in the Anglo-Norman language. It. | 


dates from the thirteenth century, and, according: 


to Sandys, “ was first printed in Douce’s‘ Illustra: — 


tions of Shakespeare, with a free translation,. 
which is not only of a cheerful, but of a festive 
nature.” It is also contained :,in apa 
“Garland of Christmas Carols,” and the au 


gives a little history of it. It is this’: ‘‘ Some yeat#’ 


ago it was discovered on a blank legf in the middle 
of one of the manuscripts in the British Museum. 
The editor of‘ Christmas with the Poets’ supposes 


this Carol to have been one of those in use among. 


the bands of professional minstrels—half vagrants, 


half troubadours—who wandered from one to the. 


other of the different castles of the Norman nobility. 
‘discoursing sweet sounds’ for the gratification of 


the assembled gueste, and who were certain of a ready. 


welcome on so festive an occasion as the celebra- 
tion of the Christmas feast.” 


“ Lordlings, listen to our lay 
We have come from far away: 
‘To seek Christmas ; 
He hie yearly feast doth bold 
e his feast dot 
"Tia to-day ! 


May joy come from God above 
To all those who Christmas love ! 


“ Lordlings, through our army’s band 
They wp -achs Bente ak men hand 
And oh ws thie many friends, 
re man D 
God gives him double what he spends,. 
'o grace the day.- 
May joy come from above, 
To all those who Christmas love !”* 
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“Come bring with a noise,” a rollicking one, is 
by the poet Herrick, and is “ descriptive of the 
ceremony attending the bringing in the Christmas 
or Yule-log, a custom of very ancient date.” It 
ends with: 
“ Drink now the strong beer, 

Cut the white loaf here, — 
The while the meat is a-shredding, 
’ For the rare mince-pie, 
And the plums stand by, ; 
To fill the paste that’s a-kneading.”’ 

“Merry Christmas,” a very lively one, “was 
penned by the poet Wither some time before he 
joined the Puritan party.” Another one, “ Sir 
Christmas,” “it which the religious allusions, 
intermixed witW invitations to partake of the good 
things of this life, mark the age of hearty hospi- 
tality and honést enjoyment, before Puritanism 
came into fashion,” as Sylves- 





pass without a Caroll, the Beasts, Fowle and Fish, 
come to a general execution, and the Corne is 
ground to dust for the Bakehouse, and the 
Pastry.” There was a sharp, short conflict and 
the Carol won; soon “ Old Christmas returned,” 
proclaimed its victory : 
“The times were ne’er since old Christmas was fled, 
And all hospitality hath been so dead, : 
No mirth at our festivals late did appear, 
They would scarcely part with a cup of March beer; 
But now you shall have for the ease of your grief, 
Plum pudding, goose; capon, minced pies, and roast beef.” 
“Christmas Day approaches near,” one taken 
from “ Poor Robin’s Almanac,” 1711, exhorts in a 
somewhat stern moral strain : 
“ Now Christmas Day approaches near, 
Tiim up the house with holly, 
And set abrouch the strongest beer 
For neighbours to be jolly. 


having the mastery, for Holly is the merrier and 
prettier: ’ 
“ Holly he hath berries, as red ag an 


rose 
The ters, the hunters, keep the from the does, 
Nay, Ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wis, &c. 


“Ivy sho hath berries as black as any sloe, 
There come the owls and eat them as they go. 
Nay, Ivy, nay, it shall not be, I wis, &c.’ 

But in “The Carol for the Poor” (also in 
Sylvester's lovely collection), which, as he observes, 
contains evidences of superior authorship, the noble 
mission of the Carol, in protesting against human 
suffering and need, is most grandly fulfilled : 

“ Be merry all, be merry all, 
_ With holly dress the festive hall 
Prepare the song, the feast, the ball, 
‘Yo welcome merry Christmas, 





“And oh! remember, gentles gay 
‘To you who bask in fortune’s ray, 








The year is all a holiday,— 





ter declares with gusto, shows [(-——————— 
the natural effervescence of the 
Carol, its delight in joy and 
happiness. But the Carol was 
altogether 1oo jubilant, and 
goon encountered severe oppo- 
sition, An old ballad of about 
the year 1630, “ The Praise of 
Christmas,” could still burst 
forth : 

“When Christmas-tide comes in 

like a bride, 

With holly and ivy clad, 
Twelve on in the year, much 
mirth and good cheer 

In every household is had.” 
But “on December 22, 1647, 
the cryer of Canterbury, by 
the appointment of master 
Mayor, openly proclaimed that 
Christmas Day, and all other 
superstitious festivals, should 
be put down,.and that a 
market should’ be kept on 
Christmas Day.” An order of 
Parliament, December 24, 1652, 
directed that “no observation 
shall be had of the five-and- 
twentieth day of December, 
commonly called Christmas jj: 
Day; nor any solemnity used 
or exercised in Churches upon 
that day in respect thereof.” 
The observance of Christmas 
was suppressed in Scotland as 
early as 1555. In 1582 there 
was an Act of the Scottish 
Parliament against “ the sing- 
ing of Carols within and with- 
out kirks, at certain seasons of 
the year and observing of sik 
uther superstitious and papis- 
tical rites.” Brand relates that 
“one preaching against the 
observation of Christmas, said 
in a Scotch jingle, 

“Ye will say, sirs, good old Youl 


ay 5 
I tell you, good old Fool day.” ” 
But the Carol, blithe as a bird, 
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~ The pocr have only Christmas. 
“When you with velvets mantled o’er 
Defy December’s tempest’s roar, 
Oh, spare one garment from your 
: : ,  atore, 

To clothe the poor at Christmas. 


“When you the costly banquet deal 

To guests, who never famine feel, 

Oh, spare oie morsel from your meal, 
To feed the poor at Christmas. 


“When gen’rous wine your care 
controls, 
And gives new joy to happiest souls, 
Oh, spare one goblet from your bowls, 
To cheer the poor at Christmas. 


“So shall each note of mirth 
appear, 
Morw sweet to heaven than praiso 
or prayer, 
And angels in their Carols there 
Shall bless the poor at Christ- 
mas,” 


Carols have been the object 
of much antiquarian research ; 
there are said to be “Latin 
hymns more distinctly of the 
nature of Carols, which aro 
certainly earlier than the thir- 
teenth century.” Sandys men- 
tions that “in the second 
century Telesphorus refers to 
| the Christians celebrating pub- 
lic worship on the night of the 
Nativity, and~then solemnly 
singing the angels’ hymn, 
because in the same night 
Christ was declared to the 
shepherds by an angel.” Wales 
has long been celebrated for its 
Carol-singing, while in Corn- 
wall several of these songs 
have been known for three 
hundred years or more. Some 
of the best of the ancient 
manuscript Carols in the 
British Museum have been 
printed in Mr. Wright’s edition 
for the Percy Society, in 1841, 
and also in Sandys’ collection. 
Mr. Wright also edited another 
curious collection of Songs and 
Carols for this Society, sup- 














to have been a min- 





could also twitter about its 
wrongs, and, in 1661, raised a 
high strain: 
“Gone are those golden days of yore, 
‘When Christmas was a high day, 
‘Whose sports we now shall see no more— 
*Tis turned into Good Friday.” | 


~ It defended itself bravely, and had besides good 


defenders; never was a better battle fought for 
the right to be.joyful. Warton remarks, concern- 
ing a set of Christmas Carols, printed in 1521; 
“These were festal chansons for enlivening the 
merriments of the Christmas celebrity ; and not 
such religious gongs as are current at this day with 
the common people, under the same title, and 
which were substituted by those enemies of inno- 
cent and useful mirth, the Puritans; ” and Breton, 
in his “ Fantasticks,” says of Christmas Day: “It 
is now Christmas, and not a cup of drink must 
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Let fanatics old customs blame, 
Yet Christmas is a high day, 
Though they will fast upon the same, 
And feast upon Good Friday.’’ 

“Christmas Customs” is another from “ Poor 
Robin’s Almanac,” 1700, and breathes the same 
spirit ; : 
r “ Now that the time has come wherein 

Our Saviour Christ was born, 
The larder’s full of beef and pork, 
And garners filled with gorn ; 
“ As God hath plenty to thee sent, 
Take comfort of thy labours, 
And let it never thee repent 
To feast thy needy neighbours.” 

Thus the Carol has been a species of emotional 
thermometer to mark the rise or fall of joy in the 
world. In “ Nay, Ivy, nay,” one from the time of 


Henry VI., there is a protest against the Ivy’s 





strel’s book ‘of the fifteenth 
“century. It is stated that Hone, the antiquary, 
was the first to start the idea of collecting them, 
fearing that they would soon be lost; and Mr. 
Davies Gilbert the first to have Carols printed 
with the music in a collected and permanent shape. 
Stainer speaks of an interesting passage in which 
the word Carol occurs in an Anglo-Saxon manuscript 
of about the year 980, in the Bodleian Library. 
The author, Bridferth of Ramsey, “ speaking of the 
divisions of the day, when he comes to the third 
hour, says that at that time archbishops with the 
consecrated ministers worship, and the worthy 
monks observe the sacred hour ‘mid kyrriole und 
engla lofgesange,'—i.e., apparently with carol and 
angels’ lauds.” Thus an old friend and a true 
friend has the Uarol been, always bringing gladness. 
Mante A. Brown, 
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The Singer. 


° HIS is a strange story,” said Commerzien- 
rath Bolnau to an acquaintance whom 
he met in the Breite Strasse in B.; “ you 
must confess we live in queer times.” 

“You mean that affair in the North?” asked his 
friend. ‘ Have you news from headquarters, Com- 
merzienrath? Has the Foreign Minister, for old 
friendship’s sake, given you, further particulars ?” 

“Oh! I don’t mean politics or State papers ; 
that sort of thing doesn’t concern me at all just 
now. No, I mean the story about Bianetti.” 

“About the singer? What? Is she engaged 
again? You know it was said that the Kapell- 
meister had quarrelled with her.” 

“What do you mean?” cried the Commerzien- 
rath, standing still in astonishment. “ Where in 
the world do you live, that you know nothing of 
what is going on inthe town? Don’t you know 
what bas happened to Bianetti ?” 

“Not a word, upon my honour; what about 
her?” 

“Well, nothing more than this, that she was 
stabbed to death last night ! ” 

Among his acquaintances, the Commerzienrath 
had the reputation of being a wag, who, as he took 
his morning walk from eleven till twelve, was very 
fond of stopping people he met, and extemporizing 
some wonderful story for their benefit. His friend 
was therefore not very much moved by this terrible 
news, but simply answered: “So you have no 
better tale than that to-day, Bolnau? You must 
be at your wits’-end when you are laying on the 
colour so strong. When next you stop me in the 
Breite Strasse, tell me something sensible, or I 
really must go home from Court by some other 
way.” 

“He doesn’t believe it,” cried the lounger. 
“There now! he doesn’t believe it. If I had said 
that the Emperor of Morocco was stabbed, you 
would have been quite pleased to hear the news, 
and to pass it on, because you have heard of such 
things in far-away countries. But when a singer 
is murdered here in B. nobody will believe it till 
he sees the funeral, However, my friend, this 
time the news is true, as I am an honest man.” 

“Think what you are saying, man!” cried his 
friend, horror stricken. “Dead, did you say? 
Bianetti stabbed to death?” 

“She was not actually dead an hour ago, but 
she is very near her last breath; so much is 
certain,” 

“ But, in Heaven’s name, speak! Why should a 
singer be stabbed? Are we in Italy? What is 
the use of our much-lauded police? How did it 
happen? Murdered?” 

“Don't shout so loud !” answered Bolnau, trying 
to quiet his friend; “people are beginning to 
appear at all the windows, wondering what the 
noise is about. Lament as much as you will, but 
quietly. How did it happen? - Yes, that’s just it ; 
nobody knows that as yet, Last night the beautiful 
girl was at the masquerade, as amiable, as charm- 
ing as ever, and at midnight Dr. Lange was called 
up out of bed—Signorina Bianetti lay dying, 
stabbed to the heart. Everybody is talking of it 
already, but talking the wildest nonsense, of 
course, Certainly, under the circumstances, it is 
difficult to get at the'truth of the matter ; for one 
thing, nobody is allowed to enter the house, except 
the Doctor and the people who are taking care of 
her. It is already known at Court, and orders 
have been sent that the soldiers are not to march 
past the house: the whole battalion must go 
through the market-place instead.” 

“You don’t sayso! But does nobody know how 
it happened? Have they found no trace of the 
murderer ” 

“ It is difficult to get an idea of the truth among 
the many different reports which are going about, 


Bianetti is, we must admit, a very good girl, against 


whom no one can say a word. However, there are 
some people, especially women, who shrug their 
shoulders when the poor girl’s quiet way of living 
is mentioned, as if they. knew all sorts of things 
about her earlier years. Her earlier years! She 
is not much more than seventeen, and has been 
here for a year and a half. What do they 
mean ?” 

“Don’t be so long over your introduction,” 
interrupted his friend, “but come to the story. 
Does nobody know who stabbed her ?” 

“ Well, I was just coming to that; it is said to 
be a rejected lover, or a jealousone. The circum- 
stances are certainly peculiar. It appears that last 
night, at the ball, she had a long conversation with 
a mask, whom no one knew. She went away soon 
afterwards, and some say that this same mask was 
seen to step into her carriage. Nothing further is 
known as yet, but I shall svon learn what is the 
state of the case.” 

“T know that you have your own sources of 
information, and I suppose you have a familiar 
spirit among Bianetti’s servants. There are people 
who call you the town’s chronicle.” 

“Too much honour, too much honour,” laughed 
the Commerzienrath, looking a little flattered, 
nevertheless, “This time my informant is no 
other than the Doctor himself. You must have 
remarked that, contrary to my usual habit, I am 
not walking up and down the whole street, but 
confining myself to the space between Karls Strasse 
and Friedrichs Strasse.” 

“T did notice that, but I thought you were pro- 
menading up and down before Madame Baruch’s 
windows,” 

“Madame Baruch’s! I haven’t been there for 
three days ; my wife did not like my going there, 
because they play so high. No; Dr. Lange comes 
through the Breite Strasse every day at twelve 
o'clock, on his way to the Castle ; and I am wait- 
ing here on purpose to catch him as he comes round 
the corner.” ; 

“Then I'll stay with you,” said his friend. “TI 
must hear all about Bianetti. You will excuse me, 
Bolnau ?” 

“My dear fellow, don’t put yourself about to 
wait,” returned Bolnau; “I know you dine at 
twelve—don’t let the soup grow cold. Besides, 
Lange would not be likely to speak so freely before 
you ; rather come to the coffee-house after dinner : 
there you shall hear all about it. Quick, be off; 
there he comes round the corner already.” 


IL 


“TI po not consider the wound absolutely fatal,” 
said Dr. Lange, after the first greetings were over ; 
“the stroke does not seem to have been dealt 
straight. ‘She is quite conscious now, and were it 
not for the weakness caused by sucha great loss of 
blood, there would not be the slightest danger, in 
the meantime at least.” 

“T am very glad to hear it,” returned the Com- 
merzienrath, taking the -Doctor’s arm familiarly. 
“T shall go with you as far as the Castle ; but, for 
Heaven’s sake, tell me something more about: it ; I 
can’t understand in the least how it all happened.” 

“T can assure you,” answered the Doctor, “there 
is a dreadful mystery about the affair. I had 
scarcely fallen asleep, when Johann waked me with 
the news that I was wanted for a very dangerous 
case, I threw on my clothes and ran out—in the 
hall stood a girl, white and trembling, who whis- 
pered, so softly that I could scarcely hear it, that 
I must take bandages with me. That startled me 
at once. 1 hurried into the carriage, told the girl 
to get up on the box beside Johann, to show him 
the way, and off we went towards the Lindenhof. 
I got down before a small house, and asked the girl 
who the sick person was.” 

“T can imagine how astonished you would 
be——” 

“ How astonished I was, when I heard that: it 
was Signorina Bianetti! I knew her only from 





seeing her at the theatre, bad seen her elsewhere 








but two or three times; but the mysterious Way in 
which I had been called to her, the bandages Thad 
been. told to bring—I confess I was very aarious 
to hear what could have befallen her. We went up 
a short staircase. and along a narrow passage. The 
girl went on, leaving me for a few. moments j in 
darkness, and then came back to me, sobbing, and 
paler than ever. ‘Come in, Doctor!’ said she, 

‘Ah! you are too late, she cannot get over it?’ J 
went in—it was a terrible sight |” 

The Doctor stopped, - meditating gloomily ; it 
seemed as if the horrible scene were atill before hig 
eyes. 

mr Well, what did you stot” cried Bolnau, im- 
patient at this interruption. “You are surely not 
going to break off your story just there ?” 

“Many things have happened to me in my life. 
time,” continued the Doctor, when he had recovered 
himself a little, “things that made me shudder, 
things that terrified me ; but I never looked upon 
anything which went to ‘my heart like that picture, 
In a faintly lighted room lay a pale young girl on 
the sofa, before her knelt an old maidservant, 
pressing a cloth on her heart. ‘I approached— 
white and rigid as marble, lay the dying gir! ; her 
head was thrown back, the black hair falling round 
her, the dark brows and lashes of the closed eyes 
formed a startling contrast to the dazzling white. 
ness of the forehead, the face, tlie beautiful ‘neck. 
The flowing white robe which she had worn at the 
masquerade was covered with blood, there was 
blood on the floor—the red stream came from her 
heart. All this I saw in a moment—it was 
Bianetti, the singer.” 

“How touching,” said ia ‘Commierzienrath, 
deeply moved, and pulled out 4 large silk handker. 
chief to wipe his eyes. “She lay just like that, 
last Sunday week, in the opera of ‘ Othello,’ when 
she played Desdemona. Even then the effect 
was so horribly true, and so truly horrible, that one 
would have thought the Moor had really killed 
her ; and now it has all come true! How very sad 
it makes me feel!” 

“ Have I not forbidden you to give way to any 
immoderate excitement ?” interrupted the Doctor. 
“Are you determined to bring on another of your 
attacks ?” 

“You are right,” said Corimerzienrath Bolnaa, 
putting his handkerchief into his pocket again 
very quickly ;. “you ‘are right—my constitution 
will not bear any strong emotion. Go on with 
your story, I shall count the panes of glass in the 
windows of the War Office as we pass—that isa 
good way to prevent these attacks.” ~~ 

“Count, then, and if there aren't enough you 
can count ‘thone i in the upper story of the Palace 
too. The old servant removed. the cloth, and I was 
amazed to see a wound, as if made by a ‘knife, very 
near the heart.’ That was not tlie time to stop and 
ask any quéstions, although a great many were at 
the tip of my tongue ; I examined the wound and 
bound it up. During the whole operation the 
poor girl had given no sign of ‘life ; except that, 
whilst I was probing the wound, she had shivered 
asifin pain. I laid her. down, ! aiid sat downto 
watch beside her.” 

* But the girl and the old servant, did you! ot 
ask them how came the wound?” .. _. 

“I will admit it to you, Comiensieurells 
because you are my old friend ;,when Lhad for the 
time done all: I. epuld for: the: sick girl, I told 
them, -plainly enough, that I woald do nothing 


more for their lady, if they didnot confess every’ 


thing they knew.” 
“ And what did they say?’ Pray, speak |” 


Mat fora om) home after eleven o'clock, — 


accompanied by’ a‘ tall man‘ wearing a mask. At 


this point, I daresay I°may have looked very 


doubtfully at the two women, for they began afresh 
to weep, and protested'to me with the most ext 
ordinary earnestness, that'I must'not think any'ill 
of their mistress ; that all the long time they hed 
been in her service, n0: man had ‘ever et 
threshold after four o’clock‘in the afternoon: i 
younger, who must’ have been a novel- 
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inoreover desired the Signoron to be an reel of there any other in existence. at all? And if'so, | words had "Peigletays cfushéd’ him. “Bolnan,’ 
purity.” where ?” that was what Bidnetti had said, just before she 


“T also will maintain that,” said the Coition estes: 
rth, much: moved, and ‘beginning’ to count: the 
panes in the Palace windows, which they were 
nearing; “I fay 80 too ; nobody ‘can ‘say any ill 
of Bianetti, she is a dear good child ; and is it her 
fault that'she is pretty, and that she must earn 
her bread by singing ?” 

.. Believe me,” returned Lange, ““a physician has 
in this matter an infallible psychological divining 
yod. One glance at the pure countenance of the 


~ gnfortunate ‘girl convinced me of her goodness, 


more strongly than all the protestations of her 
servants. But ‘let me goon: the singer had 


entered the room with the stranger, and dismissed 


her maid. The latter, curious perhaps to find out 
what could be the meaning'of this late visit, had 
remained near the door; she heard a stormy 
dialogue, carried on in French, between her lady 
and a man. with a deep,: hollow voice; the Sig- 
norina had at last burst into violent ‘weeping, the 
man had sworn frightfully : suddenly she heard 
her lady utter a piercing cry ; terrified, she could 
contain herself no longer, she threw open the door, 
and at the same instant the mask rushed past her, 
along the passage to the staircase. Sle followed 
him a few steps, then she-heard a frightful noise— 
be must have fallen downstairs. From below 
came moaning and groaning, like that of a dying 
man, but she was-so afraid that she dared not go 
a step farther. She went back into the room—the 
singer lay bleeding, and ina few moments closed 
her eyes, The girl did not know what to do, she 
waked the elder ‘servant, and told her to stay 
beside her’ mistress, while she herself rushed 
off for me, to save tlie Signorina, if it were still 
possible.” 

“ And Bianetti, has she said nothing yet? Have 
you not questioned her?” 

“T went at once and roused the Director of 
Police; midnight though it was, he had every 
hotel and tavern, every corner of thetown, searched ; 
nobody had passed out by the gates, and of course 
everybody that goes- out now {is to be strictly 
examined. The people of the house, who live in 
the upper story, heard of the thing for the first 
time when the police came to search the house ; 
it is incomprehensible how the murderer can have 
escaped ; he must have been very much hurt, for 
there was a great deal. of blood at the foot of the 
staircase, and I should say it is not unlikely that 
he was wounded by: his own dagger, in his fall, 
It is all the more inconceivable how he got away, 
as the house-door was ‘locked. ~ Bianetti herself 
awoke at ten o'clock, ‘and informed the Director 
of Police that she did not know, and had not even 
an idea, who the stranger could be. All physiciaus 
and surgeons’ are required to give ‘notice to the 
police, when they are summoned to a patient who 
has been hurt by a fall or a knife-wound, so that 
there may be a chance of tracing the murderer. 
That is how things stand at present. ‘There is 
some secret at the bostom of it, which Bianetti 
does not wish to disclose, of that I'amas convinced 
as I am of my own life ; for she is not the person 
to allow a perfect stranger to accompany her home. 
Her maid, who was: present at the examination, 
seems to have some such ijea, For’ when she saw 
that her mistress wished to say nothing, she said 
nothing about the conversation which she had 
heard, but cast an imploring glance at me, as if to 
beg me nof to betray her. ‘It is a shocking 
affair” said she, afterwards, as ‘she accompanied 
me to the staircase, ‘ but worlds would not induce 
ne to tell anything that the Signorina does not 
wish to be known!* She’ confessed to me some- 
thing more, which may perhaps throw a light on 
the whole affair.” 

“ Well, and am tr not to hear that too?” asked 
the Commerzicnratly.’ “You see how excited 1 


" am ; go on, go on, for Heaven's sake, or I shall be 


sure to have one of my attacks! ” 
' “Listen, Bolnau, try to remember if there’ is 
another-Bolnau besides yourself in this town?  Ié 


1 father wished. 


was, however, very soon settled, for‘one fine summer 


‘called his son, certainly caused him many a sad 








“Not a soul except myself in this town,” 
answered Bolnau ; “ when I came here, eight years 
ago, I rejoiced that I was not called Schwarz, 
Weiss, or Braun-—Meier, Miller, or Bauer, because 
of all the disagreeable confusion which I was 
spared. In Cassel I wag the only man in our 
family, and there is not another Bolnau on this 
earth, except:my son, that unfortunate music-mad 
creature, who is dead to me, since he went to 
America. But why are you asking about my 
name, Doctor ?” 

“Well, it can’t be you, Consmerisakith and 
your son isin. America. But it is a-quarter-past 
twelve o'clock, Princess Sophie is ill, and I have 
been gossiping too long with you; good-morning, 
auf Wiedersehen !” 

‘You don’t move from this spot,” cried Bolnau, 
holding him firmly by the arm, “till you tell me 
what more the girl said.” 

“‘Very well, but keep it to yourself, Bulnau ; her 
last word, before she sank into unconsciousness, 
was—Bolnau.” 


IIT. 


Never had Commerzienrath Bolnau been known 
to look so serious and gloomy as he did when Dr. 
Lange left him, in front of the Palace, Generally 
he strode along, cheerful and vigorous, bestowing 
the friendliest smiles upon all the women of his 
acquaintance, young and old, laughing and talking 
with the men, and telling them all sorts of news. 
Nobody would have believed that he was nearly 
sixty years old. He certainly seemed to have every - 
reason to look cheerful and merry ; he had, through 
successful speculation, acquireda handsome furtune, 
had then, satisfied with his gains, settled down 
with his wife in B., and lived a cheerful and happy 
life, from one year’s end to the other. He had had 
an only son, who was to have followed the career 
of his father, and gone into business, at least so the 


The son, however, lived and moved in the king- 
dom of music.. Music was everything to him, his 
father’s trade and business speculations were to 
him vulgar and mean. The father was obstinate 
so was the son; the father was hot-tempered and 
flew into a rage on the slightest provocation, the 
son was very like him ; it was no wonder that. they 
did not get on together. When the son was twenty 
years old and the father fifty, he wished to retire 
and give up his business to his son. The matter 


night the son disappeared, taking with him some 
of his favourite pianoforte compositions—arrived 
safely in England, and there wrote a friendly letter 
to say that he was going to America. The Com- 
merzienrath, after sending him his best wishes, 
left Cassel, and betook himself to the little town 
of B ~~ 

The thought of the music-mad creature, as, he 


hour, for he had writtén to him that he never 
wished to see him more, ‘and it was not to be ex- | 
pected thatthe youth would return unbidden ; the 
Commerzienrath was sometimes inclined to think 
that he had acted foolishly in insisting that his son 
should devote himself to business ; but time, the 
society of his friends, and his own “cheerful dispo- 
sition, soon dispelled these sad thoughts; he lived 
a jovial and happy life, and anybody who wished | 
to see him thoroughtly t and. cheerful, had 
only to walk along the Breite Strasse. between 
eleven and twelve o’clock in the day. If you saw | 
then a ‘tall:thin man, very fashionably dressed, | 
whose eyeglass, cane, and demonstrative manners | 
seemed scarcely suitable to his grey hairs—if you 
saw this man bowing on all sides, stopping some- 
body every minute, talking and gesticulating, you | 
might be quite sure that it was Commerzienrath | 
Bolnau, 

But to-day all this was quite changed. If the 





atory of the murderous attack on the singer had | 
— too painfully affected ‘him, the Doctor's last 


became unconscious. She had pronounced his 
name, his own honest. name, under such fatally 
suspicious circumstarices |, His knees trembled, he 
could ‘scarcely wel his head sauk upon his breast, 
he looked troubled and‘ careworn. “Bolnau,” 
thought he, “ Commeraienrath to the King! Ifthe 
singer should die now, and if her maid were té tql 
her secret, and acquaint the Director of Police’with 
all the circumstances of the murder, »nd with that 
fatal word ! ‘What a powerful case could be mede 
out against me by some clever lawyer, through that 
one word!” © He.eyed with despair the projecting 
gable of the prison, which rose in the distance, “ To 
be sent there, Bolnau, and even that, as an act of 
special grace, and .out. of consideration for your 
long services!” 

“ Did an acquaintance meet him, and bow to him, 
he thought : Ah ! he knows all about it already, and 
wishes to give’ me to understand that he is very 
well informed on the sabject. "Did another pass 
without a greeting—nothing was clearer than that 
people did not wish to know him—did not wish 
to hold any communication with a murderer. He 
began to feel almost as if he were guilty of the 
crime, and actually went out of his way to avoid 
passing the police-office ; for, might not the Di- 
rector be standing at the window, notice him, and 
call Lim int “ My dear sir, be. good enough to 
walk upstairs, I have a word to say to you!” Did 
‘he not already feel himself trembling, was not 
his face already assuming a miserable, guilty expres- 
sion, just because people might think he was the 
man whom the singer had accused with her last 
breath ? 

And then lie began to consider how bad for his 
health was all this excitement; he looked about 
for windows ‘to count, but the ‘hotedh seemed to 
dance round him,—the very church-tower seemed to 
bend mockingly towards him—a wild fear took pos- 
session of him, he hurried through the streets till 
he reached his dwelling, and sank duwn exhausted ; 
and’ even when he had recovered himself a little, 
his first question was, had there hot been an agent 
of police at the house inquiring for him? 


IV. 

Wuen Dr. Lange came back towards evening to 
visit his patient, he found her much better than 
he had hoped. He sat down beside her bed, and 
began to speak to her. She was lying, with her 
arm on the pillow, her head resting on her delicate 
hand. Her face was still very, pale, but even her 
weakness seemed to lend a peculiar charm to her 
appearance. Her dark eyes had lost nothing of 
their fire, the wonderful expression remained 
which had so attracted the Doctor wlien he had 
seen her on the stage, although he was a thoughtful 
man, past the age when fancy heightens the effect 
of beauty, He confessed to himself that he had 
seldom seen such a beautiful head and such a lovely 
face ; the features were far from fegular, yet there 
was a singular charm in her whole appearance, 
which he had long felt, without quite understand- 
ing. Now, with the physician’s clear insight, he 
discovered the reason of this feeling; it was the 
purity of her soul, the nobility of her nature, that 
gave to the youthful countenance such a Sahl 
beauty. 

“You seem to be studying my fare, Ductor,’ 
said she, smiling; “you are sifting so quiet 4 
thoughtful, gazing at me, and quite forgetting to 
answer my question. Or is the answer too dreadfi 
for me to heer? Am TI not to know what people 
are saying about my accident?” * 

“Why do you want to hear all the 
steries that idle folks invent and repeat! I was 
thinking how plainly your soul is mirrored in 
your face; you have a mind at peace with iteelf, 
why should you care about me verdict of the 
world 1” 

“You are not frank with me,” returned she. 
“You are trying to evade my question by saying 
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pretty things. I’d not care for the verdict of the 


world? What girl can afford to set herself above 
the society in which she lives, and be indifferent 
to what is said of her? Or perhaps you think,” 
continued she more earnestly, “that I do not care 
about that, because I belong to a class of peuple 
who are not very much respected? Confess now, 
you think me very light-minded ?” 

“No, certainly not; I have heard nothing but 
good of you, Mademoiselle Bianetti, of your quiet 
re‘ired life, and of your dignified manner of treat- 
ing all the cabals which have been formed against 
you. But why should you wish to know exactly 
what people say? What if I forbid all that, as 
your physician 1” 

“Please, Doctor, please don’t torture me 80 
long,” cried she; “I can see in your eyes that 
people are saying something against me. Why 
leave me in suspense, which is surely harder to 
bear than the truth would be?” 

The Doctor felt that this was reasonable, and 
feared besides that some gossiping woman or other 
might intrude upon the singer in his absence, and 
represent things in a worse light than he would. 
So he answered ; “ You know the people here—B. 
is not such a very small town, but when there is 
anything to talk about, it is as bad as the veriest 
village, It is quite true that you are the talk of 
the town, that you can’t wonder at, and because 
nobody knows anything certain—well, they must 
invent all sorts of things. For example, the mask 


* with whom yuu spoke at the ball, and who is of 


course the man who tried to kill you, is said to 
be——” 2 

“Speak out,” begged the singer in great excite- 
ment, “finish what you have to say!” 

“He is said to have been a former lover, who 
wished, out of jealousy, to kill you.” 

“They say that! Oh! what an unhappy creature 
I am! How hard people are, towards a poor, 
friendless, helpless girl! But go on, Doctor, you 
are keeping back something. Tell me where the 
man is supposed to have come from?” 

“Signorina, I thought you had more strength,” 
said the Doctor, concerned at the excitement of 
his patient. “Indeed I am sorry to have said so 
much ; I should not have spoken of this, had I 
not been afraid of other people being less careful.” 

The singer dried her tears hastily. ‘TI will be 
quiet,” said she, with a sorrowful smile, “as quiet 
asa child; as cheerful as if these people who are 
speaking ill of me had applauded me with 
a& thousand voices. Ouly go on, dear good 
Doctor!” 

“People talk absurd nonsense,” continued the 
Doctor angrily. “Lately, when you appeared in 
‘ Othello,’ there was a foreign count in one of the 


boxes ; this man says he saw you in Paris two’ 


years ago, in very questionable society. But you 
are growing paler and paler——” 

*“Tt is nothing ; the light is burning dim. Go 
on, pray !” 

“Well, this report is going about, and now they 
connect it with the attempted murder.” 

The face of the sick girl had changed during 
these words, from the whiteness of death to a deep 
crimson. She had raised herself, as if she feared 
to lose a single word of this terrible speech ; her 
burning eyes were fixed on the Doctor’s face, she 
could scarcely breathe, her heart seemed to stand 
still. “Enough,” cried she, with an agonized look 
towards Heaven, whilst tears fell from her eyes ; 
“if he should iicar that. it would be too much for 
his jealous nature. Why did I not die Jast nizht ? 
Ah! I should have been with my dear father, and 
my sweet mother would have consoled me for the 
scorn of these cruel people!” 

The Doctor could not understand these words, 
but he was trying to say something to calm and 
comfort her, when the door opened noisily, and a 
tall young man rushed in. His face was strikingly 
handsome, but darkened by furious anger, his eyes 
were wild, his hair hung over his forehead. He 
had a roll of music iu his hand, which he waved 
about for some moments, before he could find 





breath to speak, At the sight of him Bianetti 
uttered a loud cry of terror, as the Doctor thought 
at first, but it was of joy, for a beautiful smile 
broke over her face, her eyes sparkled through her 
tears. “Carlo!” she cried, “Carlo! you have 
come to me at last!” 

“Miserable creature!” cried the young man, 


stretching out the hand which held the roll of 


music, and pointing at her majestically. “Cease 
thy siren’s song, I come to judge thee !” 

“QO Carlo!” interrupted the sick girl, and her 
voice sounded melting and sweet as the tones of 
a flute. “How canst thu speak so to thy 
Guiseppa ?” 

The young man was about to reply, with tragic 
pathos, but the Doctor, who considered the scene 
too exciting for his patient, stepped between them. 
“Dear Herr Carlo,” said he, “I am sure you must 
see that Mademoiselle is not in a condition to bear 
such scenes, and that excitement will be very bad 
for her.” 

The young man gazed at him, wide-eyed, and 
then pointed the roll of music in his direction: 
“Who art thou, worm of the dust?” he cried, in 
deep and threatening tones, “Who art thou, that 
placest thyself between.me and my wrath?” 

“T am Medicinalrath Lange,” said the Doctor, 
shutting up his snuff-box, “and among my titles, 
‘worm of the dust’ holds no place. I am lord and 
master here, so long as the Signorina is ill, and I 
tell you quite amicably that you must take your- 
self off, or else moderate your Presto assai into a 
more agreeable Larghetto.” 

“Oh! let him alone, Doctor,” said the sick girl 
anxiously, “let him alone, pray don’t irritate him ! 
He is my friend, Carlo will do nothing to harm 
me, whatever wicked tongues may have said 
against me.” 

“Ha! thou darest still to scoff! But know this, 
that a lightning flash has revealed the secrets of 
thy heart, and lit up the darkness in which I 
wandered. So that is why I was to know nothing 
of what you were, nor whence you came? That 
was why you shut my mouth with your kisses, 
when I questioned you about your former life? 
Fool that I was! to let myself be bewitched by a 
woman’s tongue, and not to know that it could 
speak nothing but lies and deceit. ’Tis only in 
the voice of a man that strength and truth are to 
be found !” 

“Oh, Carlo!” whispered the sick girl, “if you 
knew how your words pierce my heart, how much 
more dreadful are your suspicions, than the 
murderer’s dagger!” 

“If your lovers were but blind,” cried Carlo, 
with a burst of frightful laughter, “you could 
play with them to your heart’s content!”  . 

But here the Doctor interfered. “'fhis is grow- 
ing unbearable, sir,” cried he, seizing the frantic 
fellow by the coat. “March out of the room this 
instant, or I shall call the people of the house, to 
put you out,” 

“T am going, worm, I am going!” shouted the 
young man, and thrust the Doctor away so 
violently that he fell ‘into an armchair, which 
fortunately stood near; “yes, I go, Guiseppa, 
never more to return. Live in peace, or die, and 
bury thy shame under the earth. But even in the 
other world, hide thyself from my sight ; Heaven 
itself would be to me accursed, if I must share it 
with thee—thou hast so shamefully cheated me of 
love and life here upon earth.” 

He waved his music-roll about somewhat less 
violently as he spoke, and his wild rolling eyes 
melted in tears, as he took a last lovuk at his 
beloved Guiseppa, and rushed sobbing out of the 
room. 

“Run after him, stop him,” cried Guiseppa ; 
“bring him back, the happiness of my life depends 
upon it!” 

“No, no, my dear,” returned Dr. Lange, getiing 
up out of his armchair ; “this scene must not be 
continued. I shall prescribe for you, something 
to quiet the nerves, and you must take two table- 
spoonfuls every hour.” 








The unhappy girl bad sunk back among her 
pillows, her strength was exhausted, she. had 
fainted once more. 

The Doctor called her maid, and with her help 
tried to restore the sick girl to consciousness, but 
he could not refrain from scolding, even while he 
was anxiousiy employing the usual - remedies, 
“Did I not give strict orders that nobody—nobody 
was to be admitted, and yet you have brought in 
this madman, who has nearly killed your dear 
young lady for the secund time!” 

“T didn’t let anybody else in,” said the maid, 
crying ; “but I couldn’t keep him out; my mis. 
tress sent me three times to-day to his house, to 
implore him to come, even for a moment; I wag 
to say she was dying, and wished to see him oncg 
more, and for the last time!” 

“Indeed! And who is he, then?” 

The patient opened her eyes. She looked at the 
Doctor, then at the girl, then her eyes wandered 
wistfully round the room, “He is gone, he is gone 
for ever,” whispered she ; “dear Doctor, go and 
find Bolnau !” 

“But, my child, what do you want with my poor 
Commerzienrath? He has been so grieved about 
your illness, that he has taken to his bed; how 
cau he help you?” 

“Ah! I made a mistake,” replied she, “it is the 
foreign Kapellmeister I mean, his name is Boloni, 
and he is living at the Hétel de Portugal.” 

“T have heard of him, I remember,” said the 
Doctor ; “ but what am I to do with him?” 

“Say to him that I will tell him everything, if 
he will only come back; but no—I cannot tell 
him myself. Doctor, if you—yes, I will trust yoo— 
I will tell you everything, and then you will repeat 
it to him, won’t you?” 

“T am at your service; whatever I can do to 
satisfy you, I will do with great pleasure.” 

“Very well, then come to-morrow morning, I 
can’t speak much more to-night. Good-by, Ductor; 
but stay! Babette, give the Doctor his haudker- 


_ chief !” 


The maid opened a drawer, and handed the 
Doctor a yellow silk handkerchief, which diffused 
a strong yet agreeable perfume through the room, 

“The handkerchief doesn’t belong to me,” said 
the Doctor, “I use only inen ones.” 

“Very strange, ” returned the maid ; “ we found 
it on the flour last night, it doesn’t belong to the 
house, and there was nobody here but yourself!” 

The Doctor's eyes met those of the sick girl, who 
was gazing at him expectantly. “Might not some- 
body else have dropped this handkerchief ?” asked 
he, looking at her seriously. 

“Let me see it,” answered she fearfully ; “I had 
not thought of that.” She examined the handker. 


chief, and found a monogram in one of the corners; 


she grew pale, aad began to tremble. 

“You appear to know the handkerchief and its 
owner,” continued Lange; “that might. lead to 
something ; may I take it away with me and make 
use of it 1” 

Guiseppa appeared to be struggling with herself; 
now she held the handkerchief towards him, now 
she drew it. back shudderingly. “Be it so!” said 
she at last; “even if that monster should come 
back, and this time reach my aching heart with 
‘surer aim, I will venture it. Take it, Doctor! I 
shall tell you all about it to-morrow.” 


V. 


WE can imagine how exclusively Dr. Lange’s mind 
was occupied by these events. His extensive prae- 
tice was as much a burden to him as it had before — 
been a pleasure, for did not the many visits which 
he was obliged to pay prevent him from seeing — 
Guiseppa early next niorning, and from hearing 
the disclosures and explanations which he was 80 
anxiously awaiting? However, durirg the thirty 
or forty visits he had to pay, he might, aa he said, 
find out what wassaid about Bianetti, and perhaps | 
also he might hear something or other about her — 
extraordinary lover, Kapellmeister Boloni. |} 
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About the singer, people shrugged their shoulders. 
The longer they had to wait for any official infor- 
mation, any certain news of the affair, the more 
irritated they became, and the moré harshly they 
judged her. Those who were envious of her—and 
what distinguished singer, especially if she is also 
beautiful, and eighteen years of age, has not plenty 
of people to envy her ?—said, it served her right, 
she deserved her fate, and made many other mali- 
cious remarks’; the more charitable said, that is 
just the way with these people ; such a thing could 
never have happened to aGerman. Her friends 
pitied her, and feared for her good name, even 
more than for her health. Poor girl! thought 
Lange, and resolved all the more zealously to do 
everything he could for her. 

About the Kapellmeister, very little was known, 
good or bad. He had come to B. nearly a year 
before, had taken a small room in the Hétel de 
Por:ugal, and was said to lead a very quiet and 
regular life. He appeared to support himself by 
giving singing lessons, and by his musical compo- 
sitions. He was said to have rather romantic and 
high-flown ideas of life ; but those who knew him 
found him very interesting, and many a music- 
lover had dined at the table d’héte of the Hétel de 
Portugal, merely for the pleasure of hearing him 
discourse upon his favourite subject. Even his 
admicers, however, agreed that Boloni was very 
peculiar in some of his opinions ; for example, he 
neglected and even despised women’s singing, while 
he spoke with enthusiasm of men’s voices, and espe- 
cially of a male chorus. He had no intimate nor 
special friend: nobody seemed to know anything 
about his engagement to Signorina Bianetti. 

The Doctor found Commerzienrath Bolnau still 
very unwell, and in bed; he was very much cast 
down, and, with a hoarse and uncertain voice, 
talked nonsensically of things quite out of his 
ordinary horizon. He had a number of reports of 
law cases beside him, and was studying them 
earnestly ; the Frau Commerzienrathin declared 
that he had spent the whole night in reading these 
books, groaning over them in a lamentable way. He 
had been specially studying cases in which people 
had been. unjustly condemned to death—and he 
remarked to the Doctor that there was great com- 
fort to be got out of the tardinessof German 
justice ; for, said he, it is easy to see that if a case 
lasts for ten or twenty years, there is more chance of 
one’s innocence being established, than if it were a 
matter of a couple of days, and one were taken up 
to-day, and hanged to-morrow. 

Bianetti, when the Doctor at last found time to 
visit her, was as melancholy and depressed as if 


there were no more hope for her on earth, Her’ 


eyesweresad ; she had evidently been crying a great 
deal; the state of the wound was favourable be- 
yond all expectation ; but, with the improvement in 
her bodily health, the quiet and repose of her mind 
had disappeared. “I have been thinking about you 
a great deal,” said she; “I think you are becom- 
ing interwoven with my fate in the strangest way. 


I did not know you at all before, I must confess: 


I scarcely knew that there was such a person 
as Dr. Lange in B. And now, when all at once 
I have become go unhappy, God sends you to me, 
asa sympathetic, a fatherly friend.” ee 

“Mademoiselle Bianetti,” replied Lange, “the 
physician has more to do for his patient than 
simply to feel his pulse, bind up his wounds, and 
write prescriptions, Believe me, when we sit alone 
beside a sick-bed, when we feel the soul’s pulse 
beating wildly, when we long to bind up an unseen 
wound—tHe doctor becomes a friend in a wonder- 
ful way; the connection between body and soul 
is very mysterious ; we long to reach and heal both.” 

“T quite believe that,” said Guiseppa, taking his 
hand confidingly ; “I am sure it is so, and that I 
have found in you a physician for both. But you 
may perhaps have to do a great deal fur me, You 
might even have to appear for me at the court, and 
actin my name. If you will make this great sacrifice 
for a poor girl who has no other helper, I will tell 
you all my story.” - le 





*T will do it,” said the kind old’man, pressing 
her hand, 

“ But consider well ; the world has attacked my 
good name; it accuses me, it judges me, it con- 
demns me, Will you be able to bear it if people 
look askance at you for having taken the part of a 
stranger, an Italian singer?” 

“T will,” cried the Doctor earnestly aud cordially. 
“Tell me everything.” 


VI 


“My father,” began Guiseppa, “was the cele- 
brated violinist, Antonio Bianetti, of whom you 
must have heard long ago, for he was very well 
known as a concert-player in all the large towns, 
and at all the Courts of Germany. I can just 
remember him in my earliest childhood, playing 
the scale for me to sing after him, which I could 
do very correctly before I was three years old. My 
mother had been a distinguished singer in her day, 
and used to perform arias and-canzonettas at my 
father’s concerts. I-was four years old when my 
father died, during one of his concert tours, and 
left us in poverty. My mother was obliged to 
support herself and me by her singing. After a 
year’s time she married a musician, who had always 
pretended to admire her very much, but afterwards 
showed quite plainly that he had married her only 
to make use of her voice. He was appointed music 


director in a little town in Alsace, and it was then 


that our worst sufferings began. My mother, after 


the birth of three children, lost her voice almost |. 


entirely. Thus my stepfather’s principal source 
of income was stopped, for it was through my 
mother’s singing that his concerts had been brilliant 
and successful. From that time he ill-used her 
frightfully ; and, as for me, he would scarcely 
give me anything to eat, until he at last fell upon 
a means of making me of use. He tormented me 
the whole day long, teaching me difficu‘t airs by 
Mozart, Gluck, Rossini, and Spontini, which I 
sang on Sunday evenings, amidst great applause. 
Poor little Schepperl, as they called me, instead of 
Guiseppa, became one of those unhappy infant 
prodigies, whose great misfortune it is to have been 
gifted by nature with some talent, I was made to 
sing’every day to my cruel stepfather, who whipped 
me; and starved me for whole days, if I sang out of 
tune. My mother did not live long to witness this 
cruel treatment; her life seemed to ebb away with 
the tears she shed, and one bright spring morning 
we found her dead. How can I tell you of the 
martyrdom which now began? I was eleven years 
old, and had to do the household work, take care 
of my younger sisters, and learn songs to sing at 
my stepfather’s concerts. Oh! it was a hell upon 
earth ! 

“During this time a man came to see us very 
often, who always brought money to my stepfather. 
I cannot think of him without a shudder. He was 
a tall lean man of middle age, he had little 
twinkling grey eyes, which had the most piercingly 
disagreeable expression I ever saw in any man’sface. 
He appeared to have a particular liking for me, 


praised and caressed me, in spite of my involuntary 


aversion to him. On my fifteenth birthday my 
stepfather said to me: ‘Listen, Schepperl, you 
have nothing, you are worth nothing ; I can give 
you nothing, and I don’t want to be troubled with 
you; I have quite enough to do with the three 
others. Christel (my sister) can come out now as 
the infant wonder. You must get on as you best 
can with the small amount of singing yon can do, 
all of which I have taught you. Besides, your uncle 
in Paris has promised to take care of you, and 
introduce you.’ ‘My uncle in Paris? ’ cried I 
astounded, for I had never before heard of such a 
person. ‘ Yes, your uncle from Paris ; he is coming 
for you: hé may be here any day.’ 

“You may imagine how charmed I was; it is 
three years ago, but I remember, as if it were 
yesterday, my delight at the thought of leaving 
my stepfather’s house, of seeing my uncle, who 
had taken pity on me, of going to Paris, which T 


thought the abode of happiness, I was beside 
myself with joy, and watched every passing 
carriage, to see whether my uncle had come to 
take me away. At last, one evening, a carriage 
did stop at our door. ‘That is your uncle,’ cried 
my stepfather. I rushed out to welcome my 
deliverer ; cruel disappointment! it was the man 
who always brought money when he came ! 

“This time he brought a large bag of silver and 
gold pieces, which he threw on the table. Somo 
of the money rolled on the ground, my father ahd 
the little ones ran to pick it up—alas! it was the 
price for which I had been sold! 

“Of my journey to Paris I need not speak, nor 
of the two or three days during which I lived in 
the midst of my’uncle’s friends, knowing nothing 
of their true character, till a warning of my danger 
reached me, from an unknown but friendly hand. 
. “ How can I tell you of the terrible awakening 
from my childish dreams of happiness, or of the 
horrors which I escaped? It is enough to say, 
that when I was made aware of the real designs of 
the monster, into whose power my stepfather had 
sold me, I would have died rather than remain 
another moment in his house. But where to go? 
where to turn for help? I remembered that from 
the house opposite I had heard a girl’s voice speak. 
ing in Italian; I did not know her—but I knew 
no creature in all that great city. The sound of 
my mother-tongue awakened confidence in my 
heart. I resolved to go to her, and beg her, on 
my knees, to save me! 

“T left the house in the early morning, befvre 
the servants were stirring, and was fortunate 
enough to pass even the concierge without attract- 
ing his notice, I ran across the streeb to the 
house where the young Italian lived, and knocked 
at the door, A servant opened to me. I asked 
for the lady with curly black hair, who spoke 
Italian. The man smiled, and said I must mean 
little Mademoiselle Seraphina. ‘Yes, yes !’ said I, 
‘quick, take me to her!’ He hesitated for a 
while, but I begged so hard that at last he con- 
sented to admit me, showed me upstairs, and 
called a maid to take me to her Excellency! I 
had thought the pretty girl I had seen would be 
of my own rank, and felt ashamed to tell my story 
to a great lady ; but there was no time for con- 
sideration, the maid was waiting to take me into 
her mistress’s room. It was the same beautiful 
young girl whose voice I had heard, I threw 
myself at her feet, and begged for her protection. 
She made me tell her all my history, and appeared 
much affected by it, promising to save me. She 
called for the servant who had admitted me into 
the house, and warned him to observe the strictest 
silence on the subject; then she gave me a little 
room looking out upon the court at the back of 
the house, and saw that I was provided with food 
and work.. There I lived for some days, thankful 
for my escape, but trembling for the future. 

“The house into which I had been received was 
that of the Ambassador from one of the small 
German Courts. Mademoiselle Seraphina, the 
Italian lady, was his niece, and had been sent to Paris 
for her education. She was a kind and lovable 
creature; I can never forget her goodness to me. 
She came every day to talk with me and comfort 
me. Among other things, she told me there had 
been a report that a young girl had thrown herself 
out of one of the windows of the house from 
which I had fled, and had been drowned. The 
window of my room had overlooked one of the 
canals of the Seine. I remembered that I had 
opened this window, and probably it had remained 
open; thus it had been easy to account for my 
disappearance. 

“ Mademoiselle Seraphina was going back to Italy 
about this time, and was so good as to take me with 


| her. She did still more for me ; she persuaded her 


parents, who lived in Piacenza, to receive me into 
their house, where I was treated like their own 
child, My musical talent was cultivated—I have 
to thank them for freedom, for life, for art—for 





more than I can ever say. It was in Piacenza that 
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I Sia acquainted with Kapellmeister Boloni, 
who is not an Italian, by the way; I think he 
loved me then, though he never told me so. After 
a time I accepted an engagement in the theatre 
here, where I have been well received and well 
spoken of. Boloni soon followed me, and I have 
been very happy in his affection. You have heard 
the story of my life ; tell me, what have I done to 
descrve such severe punishment ? Have I been so 
very much to blame 4” 


VII. 


As the singer with these words ended her story 
the Doctor grasped her hand warmly. “I think 
myself fortunate,” said he, “to be allowed to enrol 
myself among the small number of real friends you 
lave found in your lifetime. It is certainly not in 
my power to do as much for you as that good little 
Seraphina did, but I will try to help you out of 
this sad trouble—I will try to bring that very 
boisterous friend of yours to reason. What 
countryman is he, this Herr Boloni? ” 

“You ask more than I can tell,” answered she 
evasively ; “I only know that he is a German by 
Lirth, and, if I mistake not, he left the country 
several years ago, on account of family disagree- 
ments. He has lived in England and in Italy, 
and came here about nine months ago.” 

“Why did you not long ago tell him all that you 
have now told me ?” 

Guiseppa blushed at the question ; she cast down 
her eyes and answered : “You are my physician, 
my fatherly friend ; I feel, when I speak to you, 
like a child speaking to a father. But could I tell 
him all that I have told you? And then I know 
how terribly jealous and suspicious he is; I have 
never dared to tell him of the snares which I 
escaped,” 

“T honour and admire your feelings, you are a 
good child ; believe me, it does an old man good 
to come upon these nice, old-fashioned ideas ; 
nowadays, people seem to be quite above such 
feelings. But you have not told me everything 
even now; the night of the ball—that dreadful 
night?” 

“l'rue, I have more to tell you. I have always, 
in thinking over my escape, been thankful to 
Providence, that it should have been supposed I 
had killed myself, for I was but too certain that if 
that terrible man had had the slightest idea that I 
still lived, he would have spared no pains to 
recap‘ure or to destroy his victim, for I had cost 
bim a large sum of money. While I was in 
Piacenza, I refused several good engagements in 
different theatres, because I was afraid to appear 
in public. But after about a year and a half, 
Seraphina brought me one morning 4 Paris news- 
paper, in which the death of the Chevalier de 


-Planto was announced.” 


“Chevalier de Planto?” interrupted the Doctor ; 
“was that the name of the man who took you 
away from your stepfather’s house ?” 

“That was his name. I was filled with joy—my 
last fear had vanished, there was now no obstacle in 
my way ; I need no longer be a burden to my kind 
friends, In a few weeks more I came here. The 
night before last, I went to the masquerade, in a 
very happy state of mind. I would not tell Boloni 
in what costume I was to appear ; I wished to tease 
him a little, and then surprise him. All of a 
sudden, as I was crossing the ball-room alone, a 
voice whispered in my ear: ‘Schepper!, what 
of thine uncle?’ I was thunderstruck, I had not 
heard that name since my escape out of the hands 
of that fearful man. My uncle! I had no uncle, 
and the one man who had pretended to bear that 
relation to me, the Chevalier de Planto, was dead. 
I had scarcely self-command enough to reply, 
‘You are mistaken, mask!’ I tried to hurry away, 
to hide myself among the crowd, but the mask 
pushed his arm into mine, and held me fast. 
* Schepperl,’ said the unknown, ‘I advise you to go 
with me quietly, otherwise I shall tell these 
people in what company you ence lived.’ I was 


overwhelmed—my soul was darkened; only on® 
thought was strong in me, the fear of shame. 
What could I have done—I, a poor helpless girl, 
against this man, whoever he was, if he began to 
speak against me? Everybody would have be- 
lieved him, and Carlo—ah ! Carlo would not have 
been the last to condemn me. I walked on feebly, 
the man still at my side. He whispered to me the 
most dreadful things, of my uncle whom I had 
made unhappy, of my father and my family whom 
I had ruined, I could bear it no longer, I tore 
myself away and called for my carriage. But 
when I looked back, on the steps, this dreadful 
figure had followed me. ‘Iam going home with 
you, Schepperl,’ said he, with frightful laughter ; 
‘I have a few more words to say to you.’ I felt 
that I was fainting: when I came to myself, in the 
carriage, the mask sat beside me. When I 
alighted, and came up to my room, he followed, 
and began at once to speak. Then I sent Babette 
away, afraid of what he might say. 

“¢What do you want here, wretch? ” cried I, 
indignant at being so insulted. 

“* Don’t make a scene, Schepper! ; there are only 
two ways of saving yourself. Either you must 
pay me ten thousaud francs, at once, or you must 
follow me to Paris!’ I was beside myself with 
rage. ‘Who gave you the right to make such pro- 
positions to me?’ cried I, ‘Go, and say what you 
will, but leave this house at once, or I shall call the 
neighbours !’ 

“T had moved a few steps towards the window, he 
ran after me, and seized my arm. ‘Who gave me 
the right?’ said he. ‘Thy father, my little dove, 
thy father!’ A fiendish laugh rang through the 
room, the candle-light fell upon a pair of piercing 
grey eyes, which I recognized but too well—I knew 
in a moment who it was—I knew that his death 
had been only a pretence, for whatever purpose it 
had been announced. Despair gave me unnatural 
strength ; I wrenched myself free, I tried to pull 
off his mask. ‘I know you, Chevalier de Plauto!’ 
cried I, ‘ you shall answer to the law for your treat- 
ment of me!’ ‘Weare not so far on as that yet, 

my little dove?’ said he, and at the same instant 
I felt the dagger in my breast—I thought I was 
dying.” 

The Doctor shuddered ; it was bright daylight, 
and yet he felt as if he had been hearing ghost- 
stories inthe dark. He thought he heard a devil’s 
hoarse Jaugh, aud saw the monster's piercing eyes 
shining behind the bed-curtains. “So you think,” 
said he, after a pause, “that the Chevalier is not 
dead, but that it was he who tried to kill you ?” 

“ His voice and his eyes convinced me of it ; the 
handkerchief which I gave you yesterday made it 
quite certain. It is marked with the initials of his 
name.” : 

“And do you give me full authority to act for 
you? May I repeat everything you have told me, 
even before the court ?” 

“Everything. I have no choice. But, Doctor, 
you will go to Boloni, won’t you, and tell him my 
story! He will believe you; besides he knew 
Seraphina.” 

“ And may I not know,” continued the Doctor, 
“the name of the Ambassador in whose house you 
found refuge ?” 

“Certainly. It was Baron Martinow.” 

“What?” cried Lange in delighted astonish- 
ment, “Baron Martinow! Isn’t he in the —— 
Service ?” 

“Yes, do you know him? He was Ambassador 
.from the —— Court in Paris, and afterwards in 
St. Petersburg.” 

“Oh! then it’s all right, all right!” said the 
Doctor, rubbing his hands joyfully. “I know 
him—he came here yesterday; he sent for me, 
he’s living at the Hétel de Portugal.” 

A tear shone in the eye of the sick girl, and her 
heart was filled with pious emotion, “So,” said 
she, “a man whom I thought hundreds of miles 
away, must come here to testify to the truth of my 
story! Go to him; if only Carlo could hear him 





assure you that I have spoken the truth!” 





“He shall ! he shall go with me, I'll manage that, 
Good-by, my dear child, be quite at ease; you aro 
going to be very happy after all: be sure to take 
the mixture, two spoonfuls every hour!” §o said 
the Doctor, and went off. Guiseppa thanked him by 
her happy looks, She was calm and cheerful ; Ree 
felt as if a great weight had been lifted from her 
heart, with the telling of her secret; she looked 
more trustfully towards the future, a brighter 
destiny seemed to be in store for her. 


VIII. 


Baron Martinow, to whom Lange had once upon 
a time been able to render an important service, 
received him in a very friendly way, and gave hin 


only confirmed her story in every particular, but 
broke into the most cordial praises of her character, 
He even promised that wherever he went in the 
town he would speak in her favour, and contradict 
the reports which had been going about to her dis- 
credit. He kept his word, for it was principally to 
the weight of his influence, and to the noble way 
in which he stood by the Italian girl, that her 
friends ascribed the magical change which took 
place in the public feeling about her, in the course 
of a few days. 

Dr. Lange, after visiting the Ambassador, went 
upstairs from the first floor of the Hétel de Portugal 
to the very highest, to see the Kapellmeister, whose 
room was No. 54. He stood before the door for a 
moment, to recover his breath, for the steep stairs 
had tired him. Peculiar sounds reached his ear. It 
seemed as if the inmate of the room must be very ill, 
for he heard deep groans and sighs. Then Ire heard 
frightful oaths in French and Italian, as if the in- 
valid were giving vent in this way to his impatience 
and pain ; then again a hoarse despairing laugh was 
followed by the deepest sighs. The Doctor shud- 
dered. “Did I not see something very peculiar 
about Boloni?” thought he. “Can it be that he 
has gone quite mad, or has grief made him ill?” 
He had put out his hand to knock at the door, 
when his eye fell once more upon the number: it 
was 53. How could he have made such a mistake! 
he had just escaped entering a stranger’s room! 
He was quite angry with himself as he went for- 
ward to the next door—here was 54; here, too, 
the sounds which he heard were very different. A 
man with a fine bass voice was singing a song to 
the accompaniment of the pianoforte: the Doctor 
entered, it was the same young man whom he had 
seen the day before at Bianetti’s house. 

Scattered about the room lay piles of musir, 
books, and musical instruments of various kinds, 
and in the midst of this confusion rose the figure of 
the Kapellmeister, in a loose black dressing-gown, 
with a red cap on his head, anda sheet of music in 
his hand: the Doctor afterwards declared that he 
could not help thinking of Marius among the ruins 
of Carthage. 

The young man seemed to recognize him, and 
received him almost gloomily; he was, however, 
polite enough to thrust a heap cf music from one 
of the chairs to the floor, so as to be able to offer 
his visitor a seat. As he moved about with long 
steps, his flying gown was very usefully employed 
in removing dust from the furniture as he passed. 

He did not allow the Doctor to speak, but 
drowned his words at once. “ You come from her!” 
cried he. “Are you not ashamed to speak of her! 
I won’t listen to you ; I have buried my love—you 
see I am in mourning for my lost happiness ; I have 
put on my black dressing-gown—that itself would 
be a token to you, if you knew anything of psyche 
logy, that I think of that person as dead to me. 
Oi! Guiseppa, Guiseppa!” 

“My dear Herr Kapellmeister,” interru pted the 
Doctor, “i 
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something which appeared to the Doctor, who was 
no very scientific musician, just like any ordinary 
wusic : “do you hear these soft, melting, insinu- 
ating tones? Do you not perceive, in these modu- 
lations, the unreliable, superficial, characterless 
nature Of these creatures? Listen to this now,” 
said he, with raised voice and sliining eyes, as he 
shook back the wide sleeves of his black gown: 
“where Men are‘at work, there is strength and truth; 
here appears nothing impure, these are holy, god- 
like sounds!” He hammered away at the keys, 
but the poor Doctor still felt as if he were listening 
to quite ordinary music, 

“You have a curious way of characterizing 
people,” said he ; “since you are in the way of. it, 
might I ask you to give me a musical representa- 
tion of a doctor, on the piano ?” 

The musician looked at him suspiciously. “ How 
canst thou, worm, bring in thy poor discordant 
tones, while I am striking these glorious, trium- 
phant chords?” 

The Doctur’s answer was prevented by a knock 
at the door ; a little defurmed figure came in, made 
a bow, and said: “The sick gentleman in No. 53 
presents his compliments to the Herr Kapellmeister, 
and begs him not to make such a shocking noise, 
as he is very weak, and nearing his last journey.” 

“Present my most humble respects to the gentle- 
man,” replied the young man, “and say to him that, 
for aught I care, he may set off as soon as he 
chooses. He horrifies me every night with hia 
erying and groaning, and most horrible of all are 
his wicked oaths and mad laughter. Does the 
Frenchman think heis the master here in the Hétel 
de Portugal ? If he disturb me, I shall disturb 
him too.” 

“But pardon me, honoured sir,” said the de- 
formed creature, * he cannot live much longer will ; 
you not render his last moments——” 

“Is the gentleman so ill?” asked the Doctor 
sympathetically. “ What is the matter? Who is 
attending to him? Who is he?” 

“Who he is I don’t exactly know; I am only a 
servant here ; I think his name is Lorier, and he is 
aFrenchmau. The day before yesterday he was 
well enough, though rather melancholy, for he did 
not go out, and showed no desire to see the sights 
of the town; but yesterday morning I found him 
very ill in bed—he must surely have had a fit in the 
night. He won’t for the world see a doctor. He 
swears dreadfully if I ask him to let me fetch one, 
He looks after himself, and changes his bandages 
for himself, for I think he must have had an old 
wound, which has reopened.” 

At that instant they heard the hoarse voice of 
the sick man calling from the next room, and utter- 
ing a few of his usual oaths. The servant crossed 
himself and hurried away. The Doctor tried once 
more to induce the obdurate lover to hear his story, 
and this time he was more successful than before, 
The young man had again taken up his music, from 
which he was humming softly to himself; the 
Doctor took advantage of this gentler mood, and 
began to relate Guisepya’s history. At first the 
Kapellmeister did fiot appear to be listening: he 
seemed much occupied. with his music, and made as 
if he were alone in the room; but gradually he be- 
came more attentive; he stopped singing. Soon 
he raised his eyes from time to time, and looked 
searchingly into the Doctor's face ; then he let his 
music fall, and gazed steadily at the tiarrator: his 
interest appeared to increase more and more, his 
eyes shone, he drew nearer to the Doctor and seized 
his arm,,and as the story finished, he sprang up in 
the greatest excitement, and walked rapidly up and 
down the room. “ Yes!” cried he, “there is truth 
in it; an appearance of truth, a probability ; it is 
possible that it might have been so ; but—the devil! 
might not the whole story be a lie?” 

“T think that is what you would call decrescendo, 
in your admirable art, Herr Kapellmeister; why 
should you come down so suddenly from the truth 
to a lie? What would you say if I should place be- 
fore you a man who could answer for the truth of 
all this? What then ?” 














Boloni was standing before him, considering. 
“Ah! Doctor, if you could, yon would be worth 
your weight in gold, the idea alone deserves to be 
royally rewarded. Yes! if I could find such a 
witness! All is dark—I wander in a perplexing 
labyrinth—I see no path before me—no star to 
guide me!” 

“My good friend,” interrupted the Doctor, 
“T think that sounds very like a reminiscence of 
Schiller’s ‘ Rauber,’ Cotta’s pocket edition, if I 
mistake not. However, I know such a witness, 
such a guiding star.” 

“Ha! the man who will show me such a one,” 
cried the other, “shall be my friend, my angel, 
my god—I will worship him !” 

“T think the passage from which you are quoting 
says something about a sword wherewith you are 
going to deal the viper’s brood a deadly blow ; but» 
be that as it may, I will convince you; the Am- 
bassador who received poor Guiseppa into his 
house happens to be living in this Hétel, in No. 6. 
If you will be good enough to put on a coat and a 
necktie, I’ll take you to him; I am sure he will 
convince you.” 

The young man pressed the Doctor's hand with 
emotion, but even now he could not quite throw 
off his lofty manner. “You are my good angel,” 
said he ; “how many thanks I owe you for your 
goodness! I shall put on my coat at once, and 
follow you to the Ambassador.” 


IX. 


THE reconciliation with her lover appeared to 
have a still greater effect upon Guiseppa than 
all the Doctor’s most skilful preparations. During 
the next few days her health improved visibly, 
and she was soon so far recovered as to be able to 
leave her bed, and to receive the visits of her 
sympathizing friends. The Director of Police 
had been waiting for this favourable change in 
her condition, to pursue his inquiries. He was a 
very shrewd man, and it was said of him that the 
offender on whom the Director had his eye, would 
not find it easy to escape him, even though he 
were a hundred miles away. 

When he heard all that the Doctor had to tell, 
he made up his mind at once that in the Chevalier 
de Planto was to be found the anthor of the 
attempt on Bianetti’s life. But, he said, it would 
be very difficult to trace him ; moreover, all the 
strangers that he knew of in the town were above 
suspicion. There were two circumstances which 
which might lead to something. An exact de- 
scription of the handkerchief found in Bianetti’s 
room had been distributed in the town. If one 
like it should be found, that might lead to the 
discovery of the Chevalier. Besides, the Director, 
from former experience, felt pretty safe in assum- 
ing that there would be another attempt on the 
life of the singer—that is to say, if the murderer 
were st'll in the neighbourhood. 

As soon as Guiseppa had somewhat recovered 
her strength, the Director accompanied Dr. Lange, 


as often as he went to see her; many measures - 


were discussed, some of them seemed good, but 
not possible to carry out, and some of them were 
rejected at once, At last Guiseppa herself ‘sug- 
gested a plan which both men thonght a very 
good one. “The Doctor,” said she, “has given 
me permission to go out next week; if he has 
no objection, I should like to appear at the last 
masquerade of the Carnival; I should like very 
much to show myself’ for the first time there, 
where this unhappiness really began. If we take 
care to let this be sufficiently known in B, 
and if the Chevalier is still here, I am perfectly 
convinced that he will approach me again, in some. 
disguise or other. ‘He will certainly take care 
not to speak, he will not betray himself, but he 
will not give up his designs upon my life, and I 
shall recognize him among a thousand. His 
height, his figure, above all his eyes, will enable 
me to be sure of him. What do you think, 
gentlemen ?” 


The plan was not bad. “T'll wager,” said the 
Director, “when he learns that you are to be at: 
the ball, he will not fail to be there, be it only to 
see the object of his vengeance once more, and tu 
give new nourishment to his wrath. I think also 
‘that you should wear no mask ; he will recognize 
you more easily, and fall into the trap more 
quickly. I shall put a few strong fellows into 
dominos, as an escort for you: at a sign from you, 
the old fox will be taken.” 

Babette, Guiseppa’s maid, had been Dated to 
and fro during this conversation. She had heard 
that her mistress was resolved to do all she could 
towards the discovery of the would-be murderer or 
his accomplices, She thought it her duty te tell 
all she knew. She therefore lay in wait for the 
Director one day, took courage, and said she had 
already drawn the Doctor's attention to a circum- 
stance which might lead to some discovery, but 
that he had not appeared to thiuk it worthy of 
notice. 

“Nothing is too slight ; no circumstance is un- 
important in such a case, my good girl,” answered 
the Director. “If you know anything——” 

“T think the Signorina is almost too carefu!, 
and doesn’t speak out enongh. After she was 
stabbed, .and when she was fainting in my arms, 
her last sigh was— Bolnau.” 

“What!” cried the Director angrily, “and they 
have been silent about that all this time? Such 
an important thing! Are you sure you heard 
aright 1—Bolnau?” 

“Upon my honour,” said the little maid earnestly, 
laying her ‘hand on her neart, “ Bolnau, said she, 
and so sorrowfully that I could not but believe 
that was the murderer’s name ; but please do not 
betray me!” 

The Director had a firm conviction that no man, 
however honest he might appear, was too goud, as 
he said, to commit a crime. Commerzienrath 
Bolnau (and he knew no other Bolnau in the town) 
was certainly well known to him, and a much 
respected man ; but—were there not examples of 
just such people, whose reputation was stainless in 
the eyes of the world, and who yet were living a 
life which brought them under the ban of justice ? 
Might not the Commerzienrath have something to 
do with the Chevalier de Planto? 

. With these thoughts passing through his mind, 
he went on his way, and as he was drawing near to 
the Breite Strasse, it struck him that this was 
about the time when*the Commerzienra'h was 
usual'y to be seen taking his walk. He resolved 
to sound him a little. Right! There he was coming 
along the street. He bowed right and left, stopped 
every minute to speak to some acquaintance, smi'ed 
to himself as he passed along ; in short, he seemed 
very cheerful and gay. He was about fifty paces 
from the Director, when he caught sight of him ; 
he grew pale, stopped, and was just going to turn 
into another street. “A suspicious circunstance, 
a very suspicious circumstance,” thought the 
Director; ran after him, and stopped him. The 
Commerzienrath was the picture of distress ; his 
“Good-morning, good-morning!” was uttered in a 
hollow voice ; he tried to smile, but his eyes filled, 
and his features worked convulsively; his knecs 
trembled, his teeth chattered audibly. 

“Dear me! you are making yourself quite a 
stranger! I have not seen you pass my windows 
for several days. You don’t look well!” added 
the Director with a keen glance, “ You are so pa'e ; 
is anything the matter?” 

“No—it is nothing but a slight chill. I was 
very unwell for a few days, but, thank God, I am 
much better now.” 

“Oh! you were not well?” asked the Director 
again. “I should scarcely have thought that: I 
thought I had seen you at the last ball, looking 
very bright.” 

“Oh yes, certainly ; but the very next day I was 
laid up with one of my « old attacks. However, I 
am quite recovered now.” 

“Well, don’t fail to be at the next ball; 
t is the last, and it isto be very brilliant. I hope 
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to see you there; till then, adieu, Herr Commer- 
zieuvrath,” 


xX. 


‘I sHAu be sure to go!” Commerzienrath Bolnau 
called after him, with a melancholy look. “ He 
has his suspicions of me!” said he to him- 
self, “He knows abvut the singer’s last word. 
She is all right again, to be sure; but what 
of that, if suspicion lurks in this man’s heart 4 
He can have me watched; the secret police 
will pursue me—at every step I shall seo 
crafty, curious faces ; I shan’t dare to speak, with- 
out every word being reported and commented 
upon; I shall be a marked man, a dangerous indi- 
vidual, and yet I am sure I was leading as quiet a 
life as Wilhelm Tell in the fourth act !” 

So said the unfortunate Bolnau to himself. His 
terror increased as he thought of the insidious 
question about the next ball. “He means, of 
course, that my conscience will not let me approach 
Bianetti ; but I must go ; I must remove this sus- 
picion from his mind! And yet—I am afraid I 
shall be seized with trembling when I see her, just 
because he may think that I shall tremble with 
fear and remorse!” He tormented himself with 
these imaginations; they haunted him for days. 
He remembered that a celebrated author had 
shown in one of his books that a man might be 
afraid of being afraid, and this seemed quite his 
own case. But he fe!t that he must take heart. 
He had intended to go to the masquerade as the 
Pacha of Jauina. He sent for the costume at once, 
and tried it on every day, placing himself before a 
large mirror, to practise a natural, easy way of 
looking out of his mask. He made up a kind of 
lay-figure out of his dressing-gown, and placed it 
on a chair; this represented Signorina Bianetti. 
He moved up and down as the Pacha, approached 
her and said: “It gives me the most extreme 
pleasure to see you looking so well.” By the third 
day he could say his lesson without trembling, so 
he tried something more difficult. He wanted to 
be very polite and easy, and to offer her a plate of 
honbons or some wine. He practised with a glass 
of water, which he put on a plate. At first it 
clattered frightfully in his trembling hand ; but 
by-and-by he overcame this weakness, and could 
evei say quite boldly; “ Dear Mademoiselle, may I 
offer you a little wine and a few bonbons?” It 
went very well indeed ; no mortal should see him 
tremble. Ali Pacha of Janina felt that he had 
courage to go to the ball, in spite of his fears. 

Dr, Lange would allow nobody but himself to 
take care of Guiseppa, the first time she reappeared 
among her friends. She had willingly agreed to 
go with him ; he had, by the fatherly care which 
he had bestowed upon her, earned the right to her 
warmest gratitude. So he went with her to the 
ball, and seemed not a little proud of his place at 
the side of the beautiful and interesting girl. 

The inhabitants of B. are a very peculiar set of 
people. For the first few days nobody, from the 
highest to the lowest, had a good word for the 
singer ; but when men of position interested them- 
selves on her behalf, when well-known and re- 
spected ladies publicly took her part, the weather- 
cock turned with the wind, and the good folks of 
B. went about the streets, distressed about the 
poor child’s fate, and nearly dying of delight over 
her recovery. When she entered the ball-room, 
everything seemed to be waiting for her, as queen 
of the evening. People shouted and clapped their 
hands, and cried “ Brava!” as if she had just 
finished a succession of the most difficult roulades. ; 
The Doctor, too, shared in these expressions of 
approval. “See,” cried they, “that is the Doctor 
who saved her life ; he is a very clever man.” 

Guiseppa felt very much moved by this public 
welcome ; excited by the good wishes which were 
showered upon her, she had indeed almost for- 
gotten that a grave purpose had led her to appear 
in the hall; but the four stout dominos who 





followed her steps, and the Doctor's question, 
whether she had not yet noticed the grey eyes of 


the Chevalier, reminded her of her plan. It had 
not failed to strike both her and the Doctor, that a 
long, lean Turk (his costume was called in B the 
“Ali Bassa”) was always trying to get near her, 
and that, often as the stream of masks pushed him 
aside, he always appeared again, close to her. She 
touched the Doctor, and looked at the Pacha, 

“T have been watching him for some time,” said 
the Doctor. 

The Pacha came forward with uncertain steps, 
the singer clung closer to Lange’s arm; now he 
was quite near, a pair of staring grey eyes looked 
out from behind the mask, and a hollow voice said 
to her: “It gives me the most extreme pleasure, 
dear Mademoiselle, to see you looking so well.” 

Guiseppa turned away from him, frightened and 
trembling ; the mask, too, as he perceived this, 
drew back, and disappeared among the crowd, 

“Ts it he?” cried the Doctor. ‘“ Compose your- 
self, pray ; you must act quietly and carefully. Do 
you think that is the man?” 

“T am not yet certain,” answered she; “ but I 
think I recognized his eyes.” 

The Doctor warned the four dominos to keep 
this Pacha under their eyes, and passed on with 
the lady. But scarcely had they taken a few steps 
across the room, when the Turk appeared again ; 
but this time he remained at a little distance, as if 
he were watching the singer. 

The Doctor went with Guiseppa towards one of 
the refreshment tables, to get a cup of tea for her, 
after her fright. He looked round—there was the 
Turk again, And see, now he puts a glass of wine 
and some bonbons on a plate: he approaches the 
singer, his eyes sparkle, the glass jumps and 
clatters on the plate witha curious sound.- He is 
at her side, he holds out the plate and says : 

“Dear Mademoiselle, may I offer you a little 
wine and some bonbons ?” 

Guiseppa gazed fixedly at him ; she turned pale, 
pushed the plate away, and cried: “Ha! that 
dreadful man! It is he! it is he! he is going to 
poison me!” 

The Pacha of Janina stood dumb and motion- 
less ; he seemed to give up all idea of defending 
himself, and meekly suffered himself to be led 
away by the four stout dominos, 

Almost at the same moment the Doctor felt a 
violent tug at his black cloak ; he looked round, 
there was the little deformed servant from the 
Hotel de Portugal standing before him, his face 
pale and distorted witi terror: “ For the love of 
God, Doctor, come with me to No. 53—the devil is 
coming to fetch the French gentleman! ” 

“What rubbish is this?” said the Doctor 
irritably, and was going to push him aside, and 
follow the prisoner. ‘ What doI care, if Satan 
takes him to himself?” 

“ Please do come!” said the little man, almost 
crying. “You might,be'able to save him. Besides, 
you are the town physician, and it is your duty to 
attend to the strangers in the hotels.” 

The Doctor suppressed an oath which was at 
the point of his tongue ; he saw that he could not 
get out of this disagreeable business, he beckoned 
to the Kapellmeister Boloni, gave Guiseppa into 
his charge, and hurried off with the little man to 
the Hétel de Portugal, 


XI. 


ALL was quiet and desolate in the great hotel. 
Midnight was past—the lamps in the passages and 
staircases burned dim and low; the Doctor felt 
very uncomfortable by the time he arrived at the 
sick man’s room. The servant opened the door for 
him, he went in, but. could hardly help starting 
back, for here, sitting up in the bed, was the being, 
alive and in the body, who had incessantly occu- 
pied his fancy, waking and dreaming, for the last 
few days. He was a tall, thin, elderly man; he 
wore a pointed woollen nightcap, drawn over. his 
brows, his narrow chest and long lean arms ‘were 
wrapped in flannel ; from under his cap, a sharp 
nose projected from a thin, yellowish brown face, 





which one would have thought that of a dead man 
had it not been for two burning grey eyes, which 
still lived, and gave the whole countenance a 
terrible haunting expression. His sleeves hag 
fallen back from his wrists, and ‘as he plucked at 
the bedclothes with his long, claw-like fingers, he 
laughed a hoarse, wild laugh. = 

“See! he his digging his grave already,” whis. 
pered the servant, and thereby disturbed the Doctor 
in his contemplation of the sick man. This wag 
exactly how he had represented the Chevalier de 
Planto to himself; these malicious grey eyes, this 
face with its evil look, this wasted spectral figure— 
everything corresponded with the description which 
Guiseppa had given of that dreadful man. But; he 
reminded himself, had he not just come from see. 
ing the arrest.of the Chevalier? Could not another 


man have grey eyes too? Was it astonishing that 


a sick man should bewastedand pale? The Doctor 
laughed at himself, passed his hand over his fore. 
head, as if to sweep away these thouglits, and went 
up tothebed. Strange! never in all his experience 
had he felt horror and fear, as he stood by the bed 
of a sick man: here, it was unaccountable, he 
shivered, and felt a horror which he could not 
throw off, and he started involuntarily as he touched 
the damp cold hand, and felt, at first in vain, for 
the feeble pulse. 

“The stupid little fellow,” said the sick man 
hoarsely, in a mixture of French, bad Italian and 
broken German. “TI believe he has brought 4 
doctor to me! You ‘must excuse me, [ never 
thought much of your profession. - The only thing 
that could cure me would be the Baths at Genoa; 
I have already told that idiot to order post-horses 
for me. I shall set off to-night, at once.” 

“Yes, so he will. set off,” muttered the little 
creature ; “but with six coal-black: horses, and not 
for Genoa, where the sainted Fiesco was drowned, 
but for that place where there is weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth.” 

The Doctor saw that there was little more to be 
done here ; he thought he could read the tokens of 
approaching death in the eyes of the sick man, and 
in his restless movements ; even the longing to be 
up and away was often a sign of the nearness of 
the end. However, he advised him to lie down 
quietly, and promised to send him a cooling drink. 

The patient laughed grimly. “Lie down” 
answered he ; “lie quietly? When I lie I can't 
breathe ;I must sit up, I must sit in a carriage, Pn 
going away—far, far away! What is the little 
fellow saying? Has he ordered the horses? Dog! 
have you my luggage ready ?” 

“ Poor creature,” croaked the little man, “ now he 
is thinking of his luggage ; yes, he has a heavy load 
of sins to carry away with him, the monster. It’s 
beyond everything, the way he has been cursing 
aud blaspheming.” 

The Doctor took the sick man’s hand once more, 
“ Confide in me,” said he ; “ perhaps I may be able 
to do something for you; your servant tells me an 
old gunshot wound has reopened, let me see it.’ 
The sick man agreed grumblingly, and pointed 
to his breast. The Doctor took away a badly 
arranged bandage, and found a stab near the heart. 

Curious! It was the same size, and in the same 
place, as the singer’s wound. - 

“That is not an old wound, that’s a stab!” cried 
the Doctor, looking at him mistrustfully, “ Where 
did you get this hurt ?” 

“You think I did it myself? No, the devil! I 
had a kiife in my breast-pocket, fell downstairs, 
and gota slight scratch” — 

“A slight scratch!” thought the Doctor ; “and 
yet he'll die of this wound.” 

He had meanwhile been preparing some lemon- 
ade, and now offered it to the patient. The latter 
carried it to his mouth with an uncertain hand; 
it seemed to refresh him ; he was quiet for a few 
moments ; then, as he saw that he had spilt some 
drops on the coverlet, he began to swear, and 


asked for a handkerchief. The servant ran toa - 


box, opened it and brought out a handkerchief ; the 


Doctor looked at it,a terrible malagiving seized 
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him; he looked again, it was the’same colour, the 
same material, it was the handkerchief that had 
been found in the singer’s house! ‘The servant 
was going to hand it to the sick man ; he pushed it 
pack: “Go to the devil, you animal ; how often 
must I tell you to put Eau d’Héliotrope on it?” 
The servant fetched a little bottle and sprinkled a 
few drops onthe handkerchief ; an agreeable per- 
fume floated through the room—it was the same 
as that which had perfumed the handkerchief they 
had found! 

The Doctor shook in every limb. There was no 
longer a doubt that the assailant of the singer Bia- 
netti, the Chevalier de Planto, was before him. It 
was a helpless creature, sick and dying, that sat 
there in the bed ; but the Doctor feltas if he might 
at any moment jump out of bed and seize him by 
the throat ; he took up his hat, to flee from that 
dreadful presence. 

The little servant took hold of his coat, when he 
saw him going. “Ah! Doctor,” sighed he, “you 
are not’ going to leave me alone with him? I 
couldn’t bear it if he were to die now, and walk up 
and down, a sort of flannel ghost with a nightcap 
on! For mercy’s sake, don’t lexve me!” 

The sick man grinned frightfully, Jaughed and 
cursed together, and seemed to be coming to the 
assistance of the little fellow ; he stretched a long, 
thin leg out of bed, and crooked his wasted 
fingers at. the. Doctor. But the latter could not 
bear it any longer, he felt as if he were losing his 
wits. He pushed away the servant and fled out 
of the room ; but even at the foot of the stairs he 
could still hear the murderer’s horrid laugh. 


XII. 


Tux next morning a handsome carriage drove up 
to the Hétel de Portugal ; three persons, a veiled 
lady and two elderly gentlemen, alighted and went 
upstairs. “Is the Herr Oberjusticreferendarius 
Pfille upstairs?” asked one of the gentlemen, of 
the waiter who was showing them up. The latter 
answered in the affirmative, and the gentleman 
went on: “And yet, what a strange coincidence, 
that he should have fallen downstairs, and driven 
his own dagger into his breast; that he should 


have prevented his own escape ; that you, Lange, j- 


should be the man that was called in to see him !” 

“Yes, indeed,” said the veiled lady. “And 
don’t you think, too, that there was a peculiar 
fate about these handkerchiefs? He leaves one of 


them at my house, what a strange thing! and the | 


other he asks for, just. at the moment when the 
Doctor is beside him !°, 

“Tt was to be,” returned the second gentleman ; 
“we can say nothing but that it must have been 
so ordained. But in this excitement I had almost 
forgotten something; what do you think about 
the Pacha of Janina? The Signorina must have 
been mistaken, of course. Have you set him free 
again? Who was the poor fellow?” 

“Not at all,” said the first ; “on the contrary, 
I am convinced that it is an accomplice of the 
Chevalier, whom I have been trying to trace for a 
long time. I have had him brought here, he will 
be confronted with the murderer.” 

“Impossible!” cried the lady. “An accom- 
plice?” ° : ‘ 

“Yes, yes,” said the gentleman, with a sly 
smile ; “I know all sorts of things that I am not 
supposed to know. But here we are at the top of 
the stairs, here is No. 53. Mademoiselle, will you 
have the goodness to go into the next room, 
No. 54, for a little while? The Kapellmeister will 
allow it—he won’t turn you out, I'll answer for 
that. When it is your turn to be heard, I shall 
call you.” 

We do not require to say that these three 
persons were the Singer, the Doctor, and the 
Director, They had come to accuse the Chevalier 
de Planto of the attempted murder. The Director 
and the Doctor entered ; the sick man was sitting 
up in bed, just as the’ Doctor had seen him during 
the night, only that in the daylight his features 


‘Guiseppa Bianetti!” 


‘man. She was going to reply, but he himself 


Doctor, then at the Director, with vacant looks ; 
then he seemed to be considering what could be 
going on in his room, for the Referendarius Pfalle, 
a short young man with red cheeks and very 
small eyes, had placed himself at a table, with a 
heap of papers before him, and held. a long quill 
pen in his hand, ready to record the proceedings, 

“Fool, what are these gentlemen doing here ?” 
cried the sick man in his feeble voice, to the 
servant. ‘“ You know that I receive no visitors,” 

The Director went up to him, looked closely at 
him, and said, with emphasis, “Chevalier de 
Planto!” 

“Qui vive?” cried the sick man, lifting his 
right hand to his nightcap, in an attempt at a 
military salute. 

“Sir, you are the Chevalier de Planto?” con- 
tinued the questioner. : 

The grey eyes began to glitter, he cast searching 
glances at the Director and the lawyer, shook his 
head mockingly, and answered, “The Chevalier is 
dead, long ago.” 

“Oh! then who are you? Answer, in the King’s 
name!” ~ , 

The sick man laughed: “My name is Lorier. 
Fool! show the gentleman my passport ! ” 

“Tt is not necessary. Do you know this 
handkerchief, sir?” 

“Why shouldn’t I know it? You have just 
taken it away from my chair. Why all these 
questions? You are disturbing me, sir!” 

“ Allow me to draw your attention to the fact that 
your handkerchief is in your left hand,” said the 
Director ; “this was found in the house of a certain 


~ The Chevalier cast a furious glance at the men ; 
he clenched his hand and ground his teeth, but he 
preserved an obstinate silence, in spite of all the 
repeated questions of the Director. The latter 
now beckoned to the Doctor, who went out, and 
soon reappeared with Guiseppa, the Kapellmeister 
Boloni, and the Ambassador, 

“ Baron von Martinow,” said the Director, turn- 
ing towards him, “do you recognize this man to 
be the same that you knew in Paris, as the Chevalier 
de Planto?” ° 

“T recognize him to be the same,” answered the 
Baron, “and I repeat my former declaration con- 
cerning him.” 

“@Quiseppa Bianetti! do you recognize him as 
the same man who took you away from your 
father’s house, and conveyed you to his own house 
in Paris, and whom you have charged with an 
attempt to murder you ?” 

Guiseppa trembled at the sight of this terrible 


spared her the words. He raised himself higher, 
his woollen nightcap seemed to stand up, his arms 
stiffened, he moved them with difficulty, but his 
crooked fingers worked convulsively ; his voice 
came feebly and hoarsely from his chest, and he 
laughed and cursed almost in a whisper. ‘“ Have 
you come to pay me a visit, Schepperl ?” said he ; 
“that is good of you. The sight of me is a delight 
to you, isn’t it? Iam really sorry that I missed 
my aim—I should have spared you the grief of 
seeing your uncle insulted by these German 
brutes.” 

“ What more witness do we require?” interrupted 
the Director. “Herr Referendarius Pfille, make 
out a warrant againsts——” 

“What are you doing?” cried the Doctor. 
“Don’t you see the’ magn is dying? He cannot 
last another quarter of an hour. Make haste, if 
you have anything more to ask bim.” 

The Director sent the servant to call the officers 
of ‘justice, and tell them to bring up the prisoner. 
The sick man seemed to grow weaker and weaker, 
his eyes moved no longer—they seemed to be fixed- 
on one object, on the singer; but even now, fury 
and wrath flashed from them. “wSchepperl!” said 
he again, “you brought me to ruin, therefore you 
deserved to die; you ruined your father, he was 


sent to the galleys because he had sold you to me 


could not even strike straight!” The horrjd 
imprecations which he poured upon himself and 
Guiseppa, were interrupted by a new apparition. 
Two officers brought in a man in the dress of a 
Turk. It was theunfortunate Ali Pacha of Janina— 
the turban covered the wretched head of Commer- 
zienrath Bolnau. Everybody was amazed to see 
him—the Kapellmeister especially seemed very 
much embarrassed ; he grew pale and then red, 
and turned away his face. “Monsieur de Planto,” 
said the Director, “do you know this man?” The 
Chevalier had shut his eyes ; he opened them with 
difficulty and said: “Go to the devil! I don’t 
know him.” . 

The Turk looked at them all with a mournful 
‘expression. “I knew quite well that it would 
come to this,” said he in a melancholy voice ; “I 
have been afraid of it for a long time. But, Made- 
moiselle Bianetti, how could you bring an innocent 
man into such disgrace ?” 

“What has this man to do with it?” asked 
Guiseppa, “I do not know him, Herr Director ; 
what has he done ?” 

“Signorina,” said the Director very earnestly, 
“in the presence of justice, there is no question of 
forbearance or indulgence. You must know this 
man, he’ is the Commerzienrath Bolnau. Your 
own maidservant has told us that you uttered his 
name at the time of the attempted murder.” 

“Yes indeed!” said the Pacha, “my name, 
mentioned under such suspicious circumstances ! ” 

Guiseppa looked amazed. A deep flush covered 
her beautiful face; with much emotion, she took 
the Kapellmeister’s hand. “Carlo!”-cried she, 
“we mifst speak now, I cannot keep silence any 
longer. Yes, Herr Director, I may have pronounced 
aa dear name, but I did not mean that gentleman, 

ut-—” 
“Myself!” cried the Kapellmeister, coming for- 
ward. “My name, if my dear father there will 
allow me to say so, is Kar] Bolnau.” 
“Karl ! the musician! the American !” cried the 
Turk, embracing him. “That is the most sensible 
speech you ever made in your life! You have freed 
me from great distress.” 
“Since that is the state of matters,” said the 
Director, “ you are of course free, and we have now 
only to do with the Chevalier de Planto.” He 
turned towards the bed ; there stood the Doctor, 
holding the murderer’s hand in his own; he Jaid 
it down gravely and quietly, and closed the fixed 
eyes. “Director,” said he, “he has gone to appear 
before a higher tribunal than ours.” 
They understood him; they went out from the 
awful presence of the dead, and entered the room 
of the Kapellmeister, the newly recovered son of 
the happy Pacha. Guiseppa hid her face on her 
lover’s breast, her tears flowed fast, but they were 
the last that she was to shed over her sad destiny; 
for the Pacha walked up and down for a few 
moments, smiling at the handsome pair, and 
apparently forming some great resolution ; then he 
whispered a few words to the Doctor, and finally 
went up to his son and Guiseppa. “ Dearest Ma- 
demoiselle,” said he, “I have suffered much on 
your account; you have mentioned my name in 
such a strange way, that I beg you to take it, in 
exchange for your own. Yesterday evening, you 
disdained my plate of bonbons; will you again 
repulse me, if I present to you Herr Karl Bolnau, 
my musical son, and beg you to marry him!” 
She did not say no; she kissed his hand with 
tears of joy, and the Kapellmeister clasped her in 
his arms with rapture, and seemed for the time to 
have quite forgotten his lofty manners. The Com- 
merz‘enrath grasped the Doctor's hand: “Lange, 
could I have expected that things would turn out 
like this, when you made me tremble in every limb, 
when I counted the panes in the Palace windows, 
when you said to me: ‘Her last word was— 


Bolnau!’” 


“Well! what more would you have?” answered 
the Doctor, smiling. “ It was a good thing I did tell. 
it to you then: who knows whether everything 





fur money. He made me swear to destroy you: I 





seemed still more hideous, the expression of his 
glazing eyes more terrible. He gazed first at the 


am sorry Ifailed. Accursed be these hands, which 


would have ended so happily, had it not been for 
the Singer’s LAS7’ WORD,” 
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HE inhabitants of the 
small town of B., about 
ten miles from London, 
were thrown into a flutter 
of excitement a year or 
two ago by the arrival of 





players. At the foot of 
the embankment up which climbs the great road to 
the north, along wooden booth was erected with the 
rapidity of Aladdin’s Palace, bearing what had once 
been the proud superscription—“Smith’s Grand 
Theatre, patronized by the Nobility and Gentry of 
the United Kingdom.” The weather was bad, and 
the field in which the theatre stood was muddy, so, 
when the opening performance came off, the only 
access was by a pathway of somewhat slippery 
planks. Along this treacherous path the writer 
picked his way one autumn evening, preceded by 
a number of gentlemen in smock-frocks, a few 
boys, and a couple of shop-lads from the town. A 
stout lady in a purple dress with green ribbons, 





and avery red face, is s'tting at the receipt of 
custom, to whom the Messrs. Giles hand over their 
threepence for admission to the gallery, while the 
shop-lads pay their sixpence and enter the pit. It 
is the first of the month, and the necessary shilling 
is forthcoming from the writer for the luxury of a 
seat in the boxes, Great is the delight of the red- 
faced lady, and she beckons to a youthful box- 
opener, who honours tke writer with a special 


RAND THEATR oe ye 


a company of strolling 








escort to his seat. Imme- 
diately behind are the pit- 
tites, seated on rows of 


«: plain deal benches ; while 


CL 8 7 ANS 


hes in the dim recesses of the 
~ booth rises, bench after 


HE NORILI bench, a confused mass of 
i foe of Md yf humanity, among whom 
ails UNITEDKING DON. we distinguish our friends 
with the smock-frocks. The 


boxes form the two front 
rows, and the Sybarites 
who occupy them. enjoy 
the distinction of backs to 
their benches, and a piece 
of stair-carpeting to sit on. 
Mother Earth forms the 
floor, and ventilation is 
———— provided by the simple 
~ means of rents in the 
vee canvas. The footlights 
(farthing dips) go up, and the orchestra enters: a 
violin (described in the bills as “Musical Director ”), 
an harmonium, and a double-bass. The playing is 
spirited, if a trifle raspy, and keeps the gallery in 
good-humour fora time. But soon cries of “ What 
cher, Billee ?” are heard, answered by “I see yer ;” 
whistles that would strike an average locomotive 
with envy resound through the booth, and a 
general impatience is shown, which is only ap- 
peased by the raising of the curtain on the 
“Beautiful Drama of Domestic Life,” entitled 
“Run to Earth, or Villainy Unmasked.” 
We are introduced to a wicked baronet who has 
run off with a country girl, and is now doing his 
best to break her heart with his cruelty. The girl 
has come home with her child (wooden) to her 
native village, and accosts her father, who first s:ys 
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“ Avaunt thee!” but when she cries, “ Nay, not so, 
my father,” and shoves her marriage- 
lines under his nose, exclaims, ‘“ My 
chi-ild!” and clasps her to his heart. 
The interesting young heir to the 
baronetcy had previously been de- 
posited in a corner of the stage 
representing a wild wood, and his 
mamma now calmly walks off, leaving 
him to the tender mercies of the 
wicked baronet’s more wicked uncle, 
who soon makes his appearance. 
This uncle wishes to be baronet 
himself, and accordingly bribes two 
East-end worthies to shot the 
baronet, and spirit away the child. 
The plot is, however, happily de- 
tected by a young man who had 
been the girl’s sweetheart in her 
simple village days; the child is 
saved ; the villains are marched off 
in the custody of a policeman, who 
had appeared as the rector of the 
parish in a former scene ; the wicked 
baronet’s . heart is turned, and all 
ends happily. 

The new theatre caused quite a 
sensation in the otherwise placid 
town of B, Everybody talked about 
it, ard business was so good as to encourage 
the company to stay five months for the fulfilment 
of their promise “to place before the public the 
masterpieces. of Ancient and Modern Dramatic 
Art.” B. threatened to become a sort of earthly 
Paradise from the inculcation of those high-sound- 
ing moral sentiments, beginning with “The man 
who—,” or “Allow me to tell you, sir,” which 
are so dear to the genuine Domestic Drama. The 
Domestic Drama was always the favourite, but a 
number of other types were recognized in the 
company’s extensive repertoire, sucle as the “ Great 


London Drama” variety, the “Grand Realistic,” 
and the “ National Patriotic.” And every Thursday 
there was a “Grand Fashionable Night,” on which 
a play of Shakespeare was often given. The 
manager was ambitious and energetic, but he 
found it rather uphill work at first. The audience 
would insist on laughing at the most tragic situa. 
tions, which was really more than flesh and blood 
could stand. It called forth a dignified. protest 
from the manager on the folly of “ uneddicated” 
people presuming to laugh at what they were 
unable to understand. Noise was another diffi- 
culty that had to be contended with. On the first 
Shakespearean night the youth of B. were tossing 
for halfpennies when Othello, in the person of the 
manager, was taking leave of the Senate of Venice 
on the eve of his departure for Cyprus. While the 
Moor was conferring with the Senate, the manager 
was watching the behaviour of the gallery—wituess 
the following :— 


‘ The tyrant custom, most grave senators, 
Hath made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thrice-driven bed of down; I[ do agnize, 
A natural and prompt alacrity 
I find in hardness; and do undertake 
These present wars against the Ottomites., 
If young rascals up in the gallery don’t be quiet, 
T'll send the policeman up to you.” 

The admonition had a good effect, and the 
gallery listened with patience to a succession of 
Shakespearean plays. It quite went to their 
hearts to be asked “ Wut’s ’Ecuba to ’im or’e to 
Ecuba?” and their sympathy was excited by the 
proposal to “to take harms against a sea of 
trouble.” True, they were not too particular 
about archevlogy. Hamlet’s father appeared in 
the spiked helmet used by Tommy Atkins in his 
recent campaigns. Brabantio and Roderigo dis- 
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If you young rascals up in the gallery don’t be quiet, 
I'll send the policeman up fo you, 
cussed the elopement of Desdemona before 4 


management were very proud of this scene, which 
had presumably done duty in some Pantomime 
Harlequinade. Brutus and Cassius, while planning 
while receiving the deputies of his tribe in the 


cheering the desponding defenders of the Resi- 
dency at Lucknow, were all reminded of ‘he 
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speare himself would have been only too glad to 
have had such mounting. The management at B. 
were never reduced to hanging out a board marked 
“This is Athens,”-and, if the moon had to be 
represented, a mau was not brought on the stage 
with a lantern, : ; 
The services of the company were utilized with 
the same economy as was shown in using up the 
scenery to hand. The very most was made of 
every man’s work, so that we could never be sure 
thatthe butcher or baker of one act man not 
appear as a soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, ’pothecary, 
ploughboy, or thief in the next. The greatest, 
stroke of ingenuity in the way of using up existing 
material was shown in the performance of a “new 
and original version” of the “Great London Dram. 
Called Back.” In the Siberian scene, a long an 
seemingly endless train of prisoners defiled across 
the stage. Had the enterprising manager got the 
entire “unemployed” of B. to act as “supers” 
for the nonce? Closer inspection showed a 
wonderful family likeness among the prisoners, 
and we at last discovered that four were duing the 
work of forty, and were coming in again at one 
door as fast as they went out at the other. A very 
curious performance was this “Called Back.” 
Dr. Vau Pan's tmpedimenta for a ee Siberia 
at to consist of a light yellow overcoat and 
a Piccadilly stick. : : 
“(Called Back” showed no lack of enterprise, 
but it was nothing to the great event of the season, 
the production of the “ National Patriotic Drama,” 
entitled “The Death of General Gordon, or the 
Fall of Khartoum.” Phrynichus of old. was cen- 
sured by the Athenian State for writing a tragedy 
on the capture of Miletus, and since his time the 
contemporary drama has never been very successful. 
However, our manager rushed buldly into the 
arena, .a8 if unaware of the failure of his pre- 
decessors. There could be no disputing either 
the nationality or the patriotism of this ‘great 
conception. Private John Smith was as ready to 
deliver long speeches on the honour and glory of 
old England as was General Gordon. The con- 
tagion of patriotism was caught by a Polish 
refugee who had somehow got to Khartoum—how, 
no one seemed to know—and an heroic English 
girl, who loved the said Polish refugee, fanned the 
ratriotic fame. We seem to move about in a curious 
fashieae never quite knowing whether we are in 
Khartoum or the Mahdi’s palace. Gordon goes to 
beard the Mahdi in his palace, and is reminded by 
the Mahd.’s solemn lieutenant that “Great. is 
Mahomet, and Allah is his prophet, but the 
Mehahder is greater than them all.” We next 
have the Mahdi in Khartoum; then Gordon is a 
prisoner in the dungeon below the Mahdi's s palnos, 
whence he is rescued by the heroic girl. Finally, 
the ‘ Easy Shaving” scene is put on to represent 
the High Street of Khartoum. General Gordon 
appears and defies the Mahdi to a broadsword 





combat, the Mahdi’s lieutenant stabs Gordon in 
the back and is cut down himself by the Polish 
refugee, the heroic girl despatches the Mahdi with 
her revolver ; and, as the curtain slowly descends, 
we see her waving a ragged Union Jack, while 
the strains of “Rule Britannia” are heard from 
the Moe the cary? and Sse 

as come of the poor Strolling ers— 
who knows? Wewill wish them well at all soon. 
and hope they may now be gladdening somewhere 
the rustic mind with their “Grand Original 
Christmas Pantomime.” 





Borrowed Plumes. 
A CHRISTMAS TALE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


By LESLIE KEITH, Author of “ St. Cecilia,” “The 
Chilcotes,” &c. ; 
““ | TS a noble scheme, and it’s bound to suc- 
ceed. Anyway, I mean to give it a trial. 
It's better than rusting here.” 

The speaker, Tom Drew, was a young 
man, and the person whom he addressed was als» 
a young man, but they represented two different 
types of the genus, Tom Drew was big and active, 
with a square brow and a square jaw ; the latter 
corrected by an impulsive eye and mouth that did 
everything from frowning to smiling with an 
incredible mobility. He was a man whom you 
would, if you were wise, make your companion on 
a brisk autumn tramp, or on a sea voyage, Or all 
ascent of a Swiss peak. Lovell Balmer, on the 
other hand, was the person one would instinctively 
choose to share the hot hours of a summer’s day 
when speech becomes burdensome, and 

“the languid air, 
Breathing like one that hatha weary dream,” 
disposes body and soul to slumbrous inactivity. 

He was pale and thin, with hair of a Saxon 
blondness, and he had an air of “always after 
noon” about him that seemed an oddly incongruous 
equipment for a City clerk. 

Looked at superficially, you would have said: 
“Here, truly, is the shrine of a poetic, sensitive 
soul; here must be one of those dumb artists— 
singer, painter, musician—whose splendid aspira- 
tions and noble achievements are only fettered by 
the meanness of opportunity.” You would have 
felt your pity stirred by the hard necessity that 
bound this longing soul to the petty routine of a 
City clerkship at thirty shillings a week. 

But students-of character learn soon to distrust 
first impressions, and are well aware that the outer 
and inner man are frequently ill-matched. Scru- 
tinized more closely, Balmer’s air of languor might 
well be supposed to conceal a mind keen enough 
to calculate chances, and his blue eye, when it met 
your glance, showed cold, and was all unlit by 
Promethean fires. 

It was in Drew, the man of energy and action, 
the man of firmness and determination, that that 
wayward creature, the Goddess of Music, had taken 
up her home, while she left Balmer, the dreamy 
and languid, with an ear closed to the simplest of 
her whispers. 

The two sat at a table in the back parlour of a 
dingy London lodging, courting indigestion over 
a very tough beefsteak, which, alternated weekly 
with the inevitable chop, formed the staple of their 
Sunday meal. On other days they tested the 
merits of the various eating-houses within a rad‘us 
of their respective offices, and did not meet till 
evening. It was chance rather than choice that 
determined their friendship, and their poverty 
rather than their will that led them to share a 
common sitting-room. 

As a trifle, betraying character, it may be noticed 
that while Drew rested his elbows on the table, 
and talked with eyes alight with enthusiasm, to 
the neglect of his portion of steak, Balmer worked 
steadily on with his, and having finished it drew 
the cheese towards him, and languidly selecting 
the ripest portion, transferred it to his plate. 

Drew was explaining the details of a scheme 
that seemed to him to hold large promise of 
success, It was a vast plan for the colonization 
of Paraguay by the surplus population of rural 
England. The first ominous note of the prolonged 
growl of discontent that grows in volume year by 
year was then making itself heard. The Britieh 
farmer ‘had his grievance—when has he not had 
it !—but it appeared to certain keen mifds that he 
had also his remedy. The cure for all his ills lay 
for the moment on the green shores of the 
Tebicuari, in the far heart of Southern America, 
In that distant region, distant and unfamiliar 


-| to begin with. 





enough to the Lincolnshire labourer to be a very 
El Dorado to his sluggish imagination, there was 
joy over the prospect of the English invasion. 

It would have melted the hearts of the English 
capitalists—whose subtle brains hatched the 
scheme—to hear the liquid Spanish praise of them 
that fell from the lips of loungers in the cafés of 
Asuncion. Now at last Paraguay—which had only 
waited an encouraging word—was to rise from her 
despair, was to put on her robes of state, and to 
humble the boastful pride of her*sister Republics 
by her sudden blaze of splendour. 

The enthusiasts in the cafés differed and 
squabbled, perhaps, while they sipped their coffee, 
over the length of time she was to be permitted 
fof her new toilet. The more sanguine gave her a 
year, the more cautious contended for two, but 
that she was to rise triumphant from all her 
disasters was certain, and that she was to do 
this by aid of the sons of England was beyond 
dispute. 

Hurrah for the sons of England | 

Drew was as enthusiastic as any needy gentle- 
man of Asuncion, who saw possible dollars in the 
distance. At moments when he yielded to his 
impulses, you somewhat lost sight of the square- 
ness of his jaw, and were chiefly struck with tlfo 


-mobility of his mouth and the sparkle of his eye. 


He was on fire with the new idea, and it aimost 
seemed to warm him physically, It was left for 
Balmer to extinguish the flame with the co'd water 
of his disapproval. 

“You may just as well throw your money into 
the Thames as into the Tebicuari,” he said, and his 
voice was very plaintive. “You are not a farmer 
Clerks are at « discount all the 
world over, and I imagine your colony wi'l want 
to look round and shake itself down before it 
takes lessons on the piano or the violin.” 

“Tm anything you please,” said Drew, not mind- 
ing the sneer, “I’ve two hands,” he flung them 
out ; “and a sound pair of lungs,” he thumped his 
chest in corroboration ; “and a broad back and a 
pretty strong will ; I guess I’ll get along as well as 
any born son of the soil who ouly knows how to 
hoe a potato patch.” 

“ And your genius ; how do you mean to dispose 
of that?” 

“My genius,” said Drew, accepting the phrase 
with an honest laugh, “I shall take with me, The 
new country may respect it, though the old one 
won't. I’ve hawked it about to every music 
man in London, and not one of thei will even 
recognize it for talent. There’s fire and go enough 
in that last march to make them sit up if they’d 
only let me play a bar or two of it, but they palaver 
you out of the place before you can open your 
mouth, The very sight of a score is enough for 
them. Now there’s that song—you're a cool- 
blooded chap, Ba'mer, but even you must confess 
that there’s something in it. I'll give you a 
verse.” 

He jumped up, and unhooking a green baize baz 
from its nail on the wall, tenderly drew forth a 
violin from it, and tucked it under hischin. After 
a slight prelude, he sang in a mellow baritune a 
song which begun— 

“ O love, do you remember 
When all the world was young ;” 


while Balmer lay back in his chair with half-shut, 
sleepy eyes, as if it were the music of Lotus-land 
soothing him to slumber. 

“Well, what do you think of that?” asked 
Drew, when he had sung one verse ; “music and 
words by the same composer.” 

Balmer might have acknowledged the indefinable 
lingering charm the air undoubtedly possessed, or 
more probably he would have damned it with faint 
praise, but for the interruption of the landlad)’s 
entrance. 

She looked disturbed and reluctant to deliver 
her remonstrance, fur Drew was a favourite with 
every woman who knew him. 

“ Mr. Drew,” she said, “you know I can put up 
with a tune as well as most, and if you'll step 
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down to the kitchen where nobody can hear you, 
Arris and me will be ’appy to listen, but the old 
gentleman on the first floor——” 

“I forgot,” Drew broke in with contrition, “TI 
forgot that music made the old boy mad. All 
right, Mrs. Harris ”—he drew the bow with a lin- 
gering note of farewell across the strings and 
gently consigned the fiddle to its prison-house once 
more—“TI’ll remember.” When the landlady had 
withdrawn he laughed, though with rather a 
melancholy edge to his humour. 

“Mrs. Harris illustrates the position capitally,” 
he said. “ Nobody wants my music; but if I choose 


to go and bury myself where the world can’t hear 


it, it will tolerate my amusing myself with it.” 

“Ts that why you propose to take it with you to 
Paraguay 1” asked Balmer in his sleepy voice. . 

“You speak as if it were an overcoat that I 
could take or leave at my will! Are you going to 
propose that I should bequeath it as a parting gift 
to you?” 

“You might just as well.” 

“Ob, my mistress!” cried the musician, apostro- 
phizing his art, ‘you would find it but a cold 
habitation.” 

“Perhaps you meant the fiddle ?” he questioned 
with a grin. 

“The fiddle will do. It will remind me of you.” 

“ No, the Cremona goes with me ; it will remind 
me of you equally well—of the suffering endurance 
with which you've listened to its voice. I shall 
be the Pan of our Arcadia, and after the toils of 
the day, the shepherds and shepherdesses will 
dance to my strains.” 

“When you really go!” Balmer ignored this 
poetic flight. 

“T really go.” It was Drew’s chin that spoke 
for him this time, and it stuck out square and 
defiant. “Tl throw in my lot with the first 
batch. We'll arrive about Christmas; couldn’t 
choose a better time to start, and we haven't 
managed to be so lively here that there will be 
many regrets to stow'away in one’s trunks. We'll 
club our rations and make a feast: I'll drink your 
health, Balmer ; ll drink it in the milk of the 
cow which I already see pasturing contentedly on 
my forty acres.” 

“T think you'd better first make sure they’ll 
take you,” said Balmer, sprinkling a few more 
water drops. 

“They'll take. me,” said the other with confi- 
dence ; and they did. Whether the agent was 
instructed to interpret the word farmer in a 
eitholic spirit—or whether Drew, with his broad, 
muscular jframe, seemed too “likely” a young 
fellow to refuse—his way was made easy for him. 

The agent of the capitalists who had secured 
the loan, had already selected the land for the 
future colony; the survey was being rapidly 
pushed forward, and the storekeepers were on 
their way with the first instalment of provisions 
for the expected farmers. Thus things were being 
put in train on the other side of the world for the 
reception of the one colonist with whom we have 
to do, and on this side he was stowing away high 
hopes and purposes with every article of his 
modest outfit. 

The Cremona was packed as tenderly as if its 
seasitive soul could be afflicted by the jars and 
emergencies of travel, When it came to parting 
with his musical compositions, Drew suffered a 
sense of leaving a bit of his soul behind him. 

He believed in his music, though no one else 
did; he believed it had a future, but he would 
not endanger that future by exposing it to the 
risks of predatory colonists on the banks of the 
Tebicuari. Some farmer's irreverent wife might 
lay hands on it to wrap round her butter ; did not 
a like ignoble fate befall the works of the immor- 
tal Johann Sebastian Bach? In front of this 
imagined peril, Balmer’s indifferent guardianship 
seemed absolute safety. 

“ Look here,” he said, “I'll leave this box under 
your charge—your sacred charge. If the contents 
get destroyed by fire or water, or mice, or the 





slavey’s ruthless assaults, you may expect my 
music-ghost to haunt you all your days.” 

“That might be extremely unpleasant,” said 
Balmer, with his languid air. 

“You'd better look out, then,” Drew laughed ; 
“a music-ghost is something uncommon, I can tell 
you.” 

He set sail in the late autumn with some hun- 
dreds of fellow-voyagers, Balmer, and a man 
named Jones, who was known to both of them, 
going to the dock to speed him on his way. 

“So you haven’t been carried off by our emi- 
grant’s persevering eloquence?” said Jones, look- 
ing at Balmer through his eyeglass. “By Jove! 
if I had lived in the same house with his energy, 
I'd have been uprooted and whirled off whether I 
would or not.” 

“T don’t fancy having a bullet put into me just 
yet,” said Balmer the drawler. 

“T don’t mean to be a mark for a bullet,” said 
Drew, nodding at them, “and I don’t mean to be 
beaten. I mean to succeed, and to take the stupid 
old world by the ears and make it listen to me. 
You fellows may look out for me in a couple of 
years. I'll come and rouse you up about Christ- 
mas-time.” 

' So with very little money, but a great deal of 
courage, he sailed towards the untried and the 
unknown. 


CHAPTER II. 


CuRrisTMAs morning found him balancing himself 
on a fence and whistling softly with abstracted 
looks. 

The bag which contained the fiddle hung from 
a spar within easy reach of his hand, but he had 
not drawn it from its covering. Behind him a 
cluster of thatched houses grouped themselves 
round a large square church, with a quaint, tiled 
roof; before him rolled a long stretch of country 
sloping to the river and backed by woods, where, 
before war had scourged the land, there had been 
flourishing orange-groves and cattle ranges, and 
where now the British farmer was to draw pros- 
perity from the soil. 

The British farmer was as yet, however, invisible, 
or at most represented by the rustic Hodge, who 
never in his dense soul applied that title to himself. 
The agent’s interpretation of the term had been so 
liberal that in his anxiety to exclude nobody it 
would seem that he had left the farmer out ; there 
were tin-smiths and copper-smiths, carpenters and 
bricklayers: the finer arts were represented by a 
hairdresser, a dancing-master, aud a piano-tuner, 
with whom Drew had fraternized on the voyage ; 
butchers there were, and bakers and gardeners— 
the useful and the ornamental were handsomely 
represented—but the tiller of the soil had remained 
at home. ' 

Every man except Drew and the piano-tuner— 
and it was another link between them—was a 
married man, and most of them had children. The 
children were, at the moment of Drew’s meditation, 
very much in evidence ; from the tents, the sheds, 
the aisles of the big tiled church, where the emi- 
grauts had been housed, there came a rioting and 
a wailing and a shouting that direfully inter- 
rupted thought. 

Drew slipped off the fence, and unhooking his 
green bag marched into the village square. 

“Look here, you young demons!” he said, ad- 
dressing himself to a group that was squatting on 
the steps of the church ; “ what are you making 
that row for? Don’t you know it’s Christmas 
Day? I’ve got something here that wants to talk 
to you.” - , 

He tucked his fiddle under his chin and he 


played now merry airs, now sad ones, and now and | 


then he sang a snatch or two, and again fell silent 
and let the violin speak. The children came flock- 
ing and crowding round him and the men lounged 


out to look and listen, and the feebler of the | 


women, who had been crying furtively, cried 
openly ; but the braver straightened their backs 


and set their teeth—me:ning that they would not. 








give in, And as for Drew, a vague ache which he 
had suffered at his heart as he sat on the fence 
was healed, and troubled him no more ; and when 
he had done playing he got up and cried out 
cheerily, “Who is going to help me to make a 
plum-pudding ?” 

Balmer had spent Christmas at Brighton, where 
he had an aunt who let lodgings. The lodgers 
were for the time visiting friends, so that Balmer’s 
susceptibilities were not wounded by their presence, 
and his aunt made much of him and filled the 
house with savoury suggestions of good things 
cooked in his honour. 

After his short holiday he returned to London 
and to the rooms which Drew had _ shared, and to 
the City routine which he had also shared. 

Balmer, who was not a person of clinging affee- 
tions, could hardly be said to miss his comrade. 
His sentiments were, indeed, of a tepid order, 
Drew had languidly stirred his amazement by his 
display of energy ; but though his own life was as 
“beastly dull,” as narrow and wretched a lot asa 
man could wish his enemy, he was not prepared 
to think that Drew had rendered his more brilliant 
by his mad colonizing scheme. 

He did not believe in Drew’s music any more 
than he believed in his farming, and yet, oddly 
enough, the refrain of the little ballad Drew had 
sung remained with him. It was the odder be- 
cause he possessed no ear for melody, and had not, 
as tuneless people sometimes have, an unrequited 
love for it. He lived within ten minutes’ walk of 
the Albert Hall, but its alluring placards had never 
awakened in him the faintest desire to enter its 
doors. And yet a hint, an echo of that little 
ballad which began— 

“O love, do you remember 
When all the world was young,” 
clung pertinaciously to him, and would not be 
forgotten. Perhaps it was the music-ghost with 
which Drew had threatened him. 

His poor opinion of his friend’s prospects was 
confirmed by a letter that reached him in the 
spring from the banks of the Tebicuari. 

Drew could not help being honest. as the day; 
it was not in him to dissemble if he had wished to 
do it, and he saw no reason why he should not 
frankly confess that his hopes had not all been 
realized. He would not allow a total failure as 
yet, but he admitted that disaster was within 
measurable distance. 

The ill-luck began with the absence of the 
British farmer. 
fellow,.and no doubt an artist in his way ; the 
dancing-master had established his claims beyond 
question to the strains of Tom’s violin ; the butcher 
could have cut up an ox to perfection if there had 
been one to slaugliter—everybody, in short, could 
do something and do it well, but nobody could do 
the one thing he had come there to do. It became 
clear to Drew that the obliging emigration agent 
at home had not possessed that fine penetration 
which he flattered himself had gained him his own 
admission into the farming band: he had simply 
gone by heads, without troubling himself to ascer- 
tain what the heads contained. And the heads 
being, for the most part, but modestly equipped 
with intelligence and the bodies very slenderly 
furnished with courage, the look-out was not 
cheering. : 


The distribution of the lots was a standing 


grievance ; it was so mismanaged that it left every 
man in discontent and envy of his neighbour, and 
more than half of the new owners refused to 
occupy their appointed portions, and preferred to 
lounge near the village and live on such chances 
as the good-nature of their Spanish neighbours 
afforded them. 
Drew, who had accepted the poorest land of all, 
stuck out his square chin and resolutely set him- 
self to build his hut and fence his acres, He did 
what one man could to give moral support to the 
community. He encouraged the men ; he helped 
the women to wash and grind the mein 
he gathered the children about him and played 


The hair-dresser was not a bad - 
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them till his arm was weary; but it would have 
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taken a Mark Tapley to be continuously cheerful 
under such forlorn circumstances. 

By spring the colonists had become so demora- 
jized that ‘more than balf their number had de- 
serted. They flocked to the towns, where their piti- 
ful condition roused the sympathy of thecharitable ; 
put the circumstances of the remnant were not 
improved by their absence. Rations began to fall 
of; money grew scarce, and sickness came to 
crush the emigrants into a final despairing apathy. 

Spring found Drew sitting on his own fence, 
looking blackly at the shining Tebicuari and shak- 
ing a fist at it. The virgin soil around him was 
untouched by the plough ; no cow pastured peace- 
fully on the green slopes; his fiddle was silent, 
because the people were too sick to listen to its 
cheer ; the last of his Eno and his pills had been 
doled out ; his only meal that day had been a dish 
of black beans. 


In summer the smouldering flame of revulution | 


broke out anew in the Republic, and the rumoured 
approach of a band of insurgents took the last 


lingering atom of sentiment from the situation ; | 


there was a general stampede, and only those who 
were too poor or tvo ill to fly were left behind. 

Long before the affairs of the company were 
wound up, Drew had admitted to himself that 
the attempt was a failure. 

After nursing the piano-tuner through a linger- 
ing fever, and paying his passage to Monte Video, 
he invested all that remained of his slender for- 
tune in a horse and a revolver, and set out to try 
and catch the skirts of vanishing prosperity. He 
was without family ties, and almost without friends 
in England, and the dream of adventure and of 
peri had the charm for him that it has for most 
healthy young Britons, All this was duly set forth 
in a letter to Balmer, the last which that young 
man ever received from his former comrade. 

Balmer read it with a smile and a shrug of his 
indolent shoulders, but he did not reply to it ; there 
was indeed no address to which he could write, 
for Drew was now a soldier of fortune and the 
world was his home. 

Nothing more was heard by Balmer of the wan- 
derer till Christmas came round again... He was 
once more on his way to his aunt’s at Brighton, 
when he met the man who had with him speeded 
Drew on his way to South America. 

Jones’s face grew long as he caught sight of 
Balmer. 

“ Awfully sad news about old Drew, isn’t it?” 
he said, 

“What news ?” asked Balmer, with an odd con- 
traction of the heart. 

“Haven't you heard? One of those beastly 
Spaniards has put a bullet into him, That was a 
prophetic remark of yours.” 

“Is he dead?” asked Balmer, looking rather 
white. “ How did you hear ?” 

“A man I know, who has gone out surveying, 
and was at Asuncion, sent me word. There can’t 
be a doubt ; everybody was talking of it. Drew 
had made. himself an immense favourite out there. 
I felt awfully cut up about it myself, I-wonder 
you haven't heard.” 

“No; I haven’t heard,” said Balmer, going off 
abruptly. 

The other looked after him curiously. 

“Seems to feel it,” he said to himself, as if there 
were something strange in this circumstance. And 
With another sigh for “ poor old Drew,” he too went 
his way. 

Balmer was even quieter and more languid than 
his wont during his short holiday by the sea. 

A week or two after his return to town, Jones 
was surprised to receive a visit from him, their 
acquaintance being hitherto confined to a nod or a 
passing word when they met in the City. 

“Has there been any more news of Drew?” 
Balmer asked. 

“What news could there be? He's dead. The 


dead don’t usually send home word of them- 
selves,” 





You're ‘sure he’s dead?” Balmer questioned. 

“IT wish there was any reasonable doubt of it. 
Why, man, you look as if you thought his ghost 
would haunt you!” 

Balmer got up lazily. 

' “Ttis only the members of the Psychical Society 
who believe in ghosts nowadays,” he said, taking 
his leave. 

He surprised his landlady that evening by giving 
her a week’s notice. Thenew rooms which he had 
engaged were in an entirely different quarter of 
London, but he did not think it needful to leave 
any address bebind him. He was careful, how- 
ever, to take Drew’s logacy of MS. music with 
him. 


CHAPTER III. 


SometmmEs—though too seldom for breaking 
hearts—it happens that the dead come back to 
life again. 

Tom Drew was not dead; though, but for that 
dogged will of his that determined for life, he 
might well have shut his eyes upon this world. 

There was no one, however, to share the joy of 
this resurrection. He had no near relatives either 
to mourn his loss or rejoice in his recovery ; and 
it so happened, that the man who had sent the 
tidings home had neither the necessary knowledge 
nor the opportunity to contradict them. 

He was in no haste to return to England, in 
part: because the means were lacking, and in part 
because the life of a modern troubadour had a 
certain pleasantness for him, He also felt that 
any anxiety his few English acquaintances might 
have suffered on his account could very well wait to 
be relieved. It was not easy to picture Balmer as 
the loser of three minutes’ sleep for the sake of 
any one save himself, 

In the autumn of the second year, however, 
when he paid a brief visit to Asuncion, where he 
was received as one from the dead, he found a 
letter lying there for him of quite an ancient date, 
but containing news of a legacy left him. by an 
uncle in Australia. It was a large sum of money ; 
and, as certain legal formalities were necessary 
before he could enter into possession of it, he de- 
termined to go, for a time at least, to England. 

He arrived in London on a dull November day 
—a day wrapped in a gloomy sadness, that he 
sharply contrasted with thesunny brightness he had 
left behind him, He went toan hotel, and it being 
too late to call on the solicitor who was acting 
for him, he bethought him that he would look 
Balmer up. 

Balmer, as we know, was not to be found in the 
old quarters; but. the landlady’s horrified and 
terrified face when, under the tan of travel, she 
recognized her former lodger, was his first intima- 
tion that in England, too, he had been counted 
among the dead. 

“Did Balmer tell you I was dead?” he asked, 
startled in his turn. 

“Yes, sir. He ’eard as ’ow one of the savages 
in the wild country where you was had shot you 
dead. Me and ’Arris used many a time to say 
what a pity it was that a fine young gentleman 


.| like Mr. Drew was, couldn’t have died decently in 


his own bed at home.” 

“ Well, you see, Mrs. Harris, that ‘savage’ hasn’t 
quite finished me, and there’s a chance I may make 
a respectable end, after all.” 

After the momentary shock it all seemed natural 
enough, Balmer had somehow got hold of that 
story of his skirmish with the insurgents under 
Caballero, and the news of bis wound might have 
easily been magnified into his death before it got 
home. 

“ Whiat a scare he'll get when he sees me !” he 
said to himself with a smile, and then he reflected 
that he did not know where to find Balmer. 

He took his way homewards by several quiet 
squares and streets, conscious that the new life had 
made him, in some measure, an alien in his old 


world. As he was swinging along, feeling a trifle 


lonely, he perceived an organ-grinder industriously 








i ‘measuting out an sir that bad for him. an odd 


familiarity. 

Was he dreaming ? or was it a dream that he had 
played and sung that air to an appreciative crowd 
of children on the banks of the distant Tebiouari ? 

He stopped precipitately. Then he walked up 
to the mucician. 

“ What is the name of that tune you are play- 
ing ?” he asked. 

“Its a songysir, pepeler song,” said the man, 
who was more intelligent than the run of his pro- 
fession. I don't-rightly know the name of it, but 
it begins— 

. *O love, do you remember.’” 

Drew tossed him a shilling and walked on. His 
thoughts were in a whirl, and the blood was puls- 
ing and tingling hotly in his veins. Then he had 
not been forgotten ; his music had made a voice 
for itself at last. It is a strange thing to come 
back from the dead and find yourself famous, even 
when the fame is only the praise of the common 
people, He knew that his song must have had a 
successful run and won public approval before it 
could have reached the street organ. The public 
taste is a capricious quality, hard to calculate. A 
few years ago it was “Nancy Lee” that every 
maker of street music in London ground out; . 
to-day it is the stirring and lively melodies of 
“The Mikado ;” inthe year of which this story 
tells it was Drew’s little ballad. 

“This mugt be Balmer’s doing—his monument 
to our friendship,” Drew said to himself with a 
wonderful outgoing.of gratitude for the graceful 
act, It became necessary tu find Balmer withont 
delay, if only to thank him, “I threatened him 
with my music-ghost,” he laughed to himself ; 
“he will at least find it a grateful one,” 

He remembered Jones, who might be able to 
furnish Balmer’s address ; if not, it would be easy 
to trace him in the City to-morrow. Meanwhile 
Jones might be questioned. 

Before he reached Jones’s chambers, he passed 
a music-seller’s shop, and ‘obeying a sudden im- 
pulse he turned back and dashed into it. 

“Can you tell me—have you heard——” he 
began with stammering diffidence, and an odd 
sense of shame and guilt—“ anything of a song 
that begins— 


*O love, do you remember? ’” 


“Oh yes,” said the man with a smile, “ why it’s 
the song of the season.” He leant across the 
counter and proceeded to relate how it had been 
accepted and published half by an accident, and 
how a famous tenor, whom he named, took a fancy 
to it and sang it at a Monday Pop, so making it 
thefashion. “It has been turned into a waltz,” he 
went on; “there's a swing and a rhythm about 
it that make it very catching. We hear that great 
things are expected of the composer.” 

** He’s dead, isn’t he ?” Drew asked with the feel- 
ing that he was talking about some one else. 

“T didn’t know that,” said the shopman, looking 
a little surprised,” “No, sir; sorry we haven’t a 
copy left, but the new edition will be ready im- 
mediately.” 

“ Now, I wonder,” said Drew to himeelf as he 
walked away, “whether that composer will find 
himself ‘ the rage’ if he comes to life again 1” 

Jones was at home, but Drew, mindful of the 
shock he had given Mrs, Harris, scribbled a 
cautious and explanatory-message on the an 
which he sent up. 

There ensued a blank silence after its deliviry, 
during which Jones might be supposed to be 
digesting his surprise, and then-he came tumbling 
down, all ejaculations, excitement, and friendli- 
ness, with a warmth of welcome that cheered 
Drew’s heart. 

The first half-hour had to be devoted to explana 
tions, and a condensed history on both sides of 
the last two years, but after that Drew got room 

for his question. 

“Can you tell me anything of Balmer?” he 
asked: “He has left the old diggings.” 
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“Got too mean for him!” Jones laughed. “I 
do happen to know where he is. I met him by 
chance the other day, and he couldn't avoid telling 
me, though he has grown too fine for me. Balmer, 
I can tell you, is a great swell.” 

“A swell?” repeated Drew. 

“A musical star. You must have left him your 
mantle. Oh, you’li hear of him soon enough. 
Lovell Balmer is the ladies’ prime favourite just 
now. He’s besieged for his autograph, I’m told 
—Lovell Balmer, the composer of the song that 
everybody sings, and of the waltz—the divine waltz 
—that all London danced to last season. The-——” 

“ What!” thundered Drew. 

“You wouldn’t have thought him a musician to 
look at him, would you?” said Jones,.a little 
astonished at the strength of Drew’s feeling. 

“T wouldn’t have thought him an impostor and 
a thief!” Thereupon there ensued further ex- 
planations, given with a vigour of language that 
carried conviction with it. 

Jones never doubted his friend’s story for a 
moment, but when he had fully expressed his scorn 
and disgust, and rated himself for a fool in nut at 
once seeing through Balmer’s pretensions, he 
looked grave. 

“You'll find it rather difficult to prove, won't 
you? You say nobody but Balmer knew of those 
compositions, and you left them in his care.” 

“Til prove it by thrashing him within an inch 
of his life,” said Drew grimly. “You can give 
me his address ; apparently it won’t be difficult to 
find.” 

“Tein give it you; but though he richly de- 
serves to be punished—by Jove! what a funk he 
would be in if your ghost were to set on him”—he 
paused to laugh—‘ you won't serve your cause 
much that way.” 

“ Well,” said Drew hardly, “the man who wrote 
that sung must be able to write another. I'll 
challenge him before the world ; he couldu’t put 
two lines together, and he doesn’t know one note 
of music from another. He'll soon betray him- 
self.” 

“What about your other pieces? I hear of a 
Gavotte.” 

Drew clenched his hand. 

“You see,” Jones went on, “he might, if he 
has the courage, turn round and play that game 
himself. He might proclaim you the impostor. 
It would be an immense risk ; but he has every- 
thing at stake. The public seems to take to him 
pretty kindly ; those languid airs of his help the 
delusion, but when the real music people get hold 


of him he must be found out. You've heard of. 


Sir James Hayward ?” 

“Yes,” said Drew darkly, “of course I have. 
He’s the biggest patron of all the new stars. Has 
he taken Balmer up ?” 

“So I’m told,” Jones nodded. “That's to say, 
he has asked him down to his place in the 
country. They say his daughter has fallen in love 
with the song, and I daresay Balmer fancies or 
hopes she may fall in love with the singer. Any- 
how, he’s wild that he can’t go.” 

“Why can't he go?” 

“Sprained his foot. Pity it wasn’t his hand! 
But I daresay some convenient accident will befall 
that member too before he gets there. He told 
me last week he was going whenever he could 
crawl. You see the situation? Interesting invalid 
and charming young hostess already predisposed 
to admire hin-——” 

“T see,” said Drew shortly. 

After a pause of deep thought he said abraptly— 

“Balmer has never seen Sir James or his 
daughter ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ And they left him to fix his own time for the 
visit ¢” 

“So I believe,” 

“And I suppose it’s the author of the song 
they’ve invited ¢” 

“ Rather ! You don’t suppose they’d have stooped 
to the little cad on any other ground! He owes the 





invitation to his—to your—music, if that’s what 
you mean,” 

“Well,” said Drew calmly, “they shall have the 
author of the song, certainly.” 

Jones looked rather puzzled, and Drew unfolded 
his plan. The squareness of his chin was very 
prominent while he spoke. He intended to accept 
Sir James’s invitation, to which he had every right, 
and he would then consider the nature of his 
revenge. If Sir James, on acquaintance, were dis- 
posed to be friendly, he might confide in him and 
ask his help and advice. 

“T don’t see how you'll work it,” said Jones 
doubtfully. “You'll go as Balmer, of curse?” 

“No, Vil go as Drew, and I'll work it.” His 
tones were determined. ‘ Look here, Jones, you'll 
not whisper a word to the scoundrel of my—re- 
surrection, and you'll do nothing to prevent his 
appearance at Sir James’s.” 

Jones promised, and he agreed to turn over in 
his mind the best mode of bringing Balmer to 
justice. He also expressed a lively longing to be 
present at the meeting between the would-be 
musician and the real musician’s ghost ; but that 
wish was not likely to be gratified, and he had to 
content himself with an assurance from Drew that 
he should hear everything in full detail. 


CHAPTER IV. 


A Frew days had to be spent in London on visits to 
his lawyer and his tailor, but there was no danger 
of an encounter with Balmer, who was confined to 
his room ; and having despatched his business, he 
wrote a few lines to Sir James to signify his 
pleasure in now being able to avail himself of his 
invitation, He signed the note Tom Drew, but 
under the signature he wrote within inverted 
commas “ Lovell Balmer.” 

To this note he received a gracious reply. 

Sir James Hayward’s country place was in Kent, 
within an easy journey from town ;- Drew arrived 
towards the afternoon of a winter’s day, and 
mounting the smart dog-cart which was in waiting 
at the station, he speedily reached his destination. 
The hospitable country-house sent forth a glow of 
light to welcome the traveller, and Sir James 
himself came to greet his guest in the hall. 

The figure of his host was very familiar to Drew, 
as it was to every concert and opera-goer in 
London. From his own modest corner, where he 
listened with a pleasure that was half envy to the 
music, he had many times seen the erect, white- 
haired old man lead in the daughter to whose 
charms Jones had testified ; they were all three 
lovers of the same noble art, and that knowledge 
gave Drew a feeling of security and a confidence 
that might otherwise have been lacking. 

, Sir James led the way into the library, and while 
he welcomed the young man cordially, he looked 
at him a little examiningly. 

Drew's out-of-door life had given an ease and 
uprightness to his carriage, and the bronze of 
travel still became him; he was undoubtedly a 
very handsome fellow in his well-fitting clothes, but 
he had nothing in common with the accepted type 
of musician with whom Sir James had mostly 
come in contact. 

“T'm glad,” he said heartily, “ that you are better 
and able to give us the pleasure of your company. 
A sprain must have been a very irksome dispensa- 
tion to one so active as you seem to be.” 

“T am quite well,” said Drew gravely, having 
indeed for the moment forgotten that he had 
undertaken the part of invalid. 

_ “Tf you had given us longer warning,” said Sir 
James cheerily, “we should have gathered some 
musical folks to meet you ; but my daughter and I 


must do our best, and next week we shall summon’ 


our friends. And now, what is going on in the 
music world? What is the general opinion of 
——’s chances, and how is the new opera pro- 
gressing ?” 

“T am sorry,” said Drew, “to confess myself a 
perfect labyrinth of ignorance on all music gossip ; 
but my excuse is, I am only two or three days back 





from South America, where I have passed the last 
two years.” 

Sir James looked politely astonished. 

“Then your fame raust have been a pleasant 
welcome home,” he said a trifle less cordially. 

“It was a great surprise,” said Drew earnestly. 
“ Nobody could have been more astonished than 
I to find my music had been well received by the 
public.” 

There was a certain reticence about the young 
man which Sir James subtly felt and did not quite 
like, because he failed to see cause for it, The 
accounts he had received of the musician did not 
tally with Drew’s own record of himself, and the 
doubt that vaguely troubled him betrayed itself in 
a shade of coldness tingeing his manner when he in- 
vited his guest to fullow him to the drawing-room 
where Miss Hayward was ready to dispense after. 
noon tea. 

She, too, exhibited some well-bred surprise on 
being introduced. 

“This is Mr. Drew, otherwise Mr. Balmer,” said 
her father. “The two are one.” 

“Not quite,” said Drew hastily. 
acknowledge the second personality.” 

Miss Hayward laughed—a pleasant, merry laugh. 

“We thought Lovell Balmer was your own 
name,” she said, “ and not merely your nom de 
guerre ; but you ought to feel very kindly towards 
it since it has made so many friends for you.” 

“T prefer my own name,” said Drew with an odd 
ren “though I admit that Lovell Balmer sounds 

ner.” 

“ Well,” said Miss Hayward, looking very charm- 
ing, “if I had written anything so delightful as 
that song of yours I should have been so proud of 
it that I should have insisted on christening it 
after myself, I warn you, papa,” she turned to her 
father, “when we give to the world that opus 
magnum of ours, I mean to have Edith Hayward on 
it in very clear type, whatever you intend to do to 
announce your share in it.” 

“May I be told about the great work?” Drew 
asked with lively interest. 

“We haven’t confided in the public yet,” she 
answered with merry eyes; “we mean to burst 
upon it in splendour some day.” 

Drew fuund it very pleasant to sit in the firelight 
and talk to this charming girl, who unbent to him 
so graciously. He forgot his hated réle fora 
little while, and was natural and easy ; as for her 
she seemed to find him a pleasing enigma. It had 
been her lot to entertain many musicians of mauy 
nationalities, and she had generally found it ex- 
pedient to overlook the man and merge him in his 
music ; but here was one who was a cultured 
citizen of the world, who could turn his talk to 
fields that lay beyond art, and yet be deeply 
interested. 

At dinner, when he made his foreign experiences 
his theme, he and she maintained a duet to which 
Sir James listened mostly in silence, though unable 
to withhold his interest. He was still vaguely 
troubled with a doubt, but a little circumstance 
occurred when Miss Hayward had left the dining- 
room to restore his confidence, 

“Your name,” he said to Tom as they-sat over 
their wine, “was very familiar to me in my youth. 
There was a Tom Drew who lived on my staircase 
at Oriel.” 

“Drew of Gateshaw,” Tom asked, “who watt 
out to Australia when he left Oxford?” 

“The same,” said Sir James with interest. “I 
lost sight of him when he left this country, but! 
heard that he had made a fortune out there. I 
he a relative of yours?” ; 

“He was my uncle,” said Tom modestly, “but! 
can’t say I remember him. He died the other day: 

“Dear me,” said Sir James with sympathy, “# 
he’s gone, poor fellow. And what”—he 
with an accession of cheerfulness—“ what did 
do with his money?” Both 

“He never married, I believe, and he,was good 
enough to make me his heir. It was on th# 


it I d on’t 


account I returned from America.” 
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Drew being thus socially vouched for, his host’s 
manner became perceptibly more cordial, and on 
their return to the drawing-room it was proved 
convincingly that he was a musician of .o mean 
order. 

The piano was open, and the three gathered 
instinctively around it. 

“T am afraid to display my poor little powers 
before so famous a gentleman,” said Miss Hayward ; 
but she need not have feared. She had a voice of 
great natural flexibility and sweetness, and it ‘had 
been trained to perfection. 

Tom Drew listened with the deep delight of one 
who has long thirsted and is rewarded by a pure, 
refreshing draught, and he tasted the finest and 
most exquisite flavour of fame when she sang a 
soprano setting of his own song. 

“Now,” slfe said rising, “I want you to show me 
how it ought to be sung.” 

There was no question of the fineness of his 
musical gift, and what he lacked in culture he 
made up in feeling. He had been well trained up 
to a certain point, but his circumstances had not 
allowed him to adopt music as a profession, and 
it had suffered while he toiled for daily bread. 

“But now,” said his host heartily, “you will be 
able to devote yourself to it.” 

“That is what I hope to do,” he answered. 

They had a night of music such as only much 
enthusiasm could support. Sir James produced 
his violoncello, and Drew released his beloved violin 
from its bag, and they had trios, duets, solos as the 
fancy took them. 

It was very late when they separated, but it had 
been the happiest evening Drew could remember 
in his life. As Miss Hayward was arranging the 
loose sheets scattered on the piano, he helping 
her, she looked up at him suddenly and said 
smilingly— 

“Do you know,.I think some envious person 
must be trying to counterfeit ‘Lovell Balmer.’ 
That famous individual was confidently pointed 
out to me the other day in town by a person who 
professed to know him, but I don’t recognize the 
pale dreamy person who claimed your honours.” 

“Tt has happened to others,” said Drew grimly ; 
“there is no reason why it shouldn’t happen to 
me. There are always needy people to covet even 
a poor shred of popularity such as mine.” 

But he no longer felt quite so exultingly happy. 

The next morning broke bright and beautiful, a 
still, sunny day without frost. 

Sir James proposed an adjournment for more 
music after breakfast, but Miss Hayward pleaded 
for a ride, 

“There is no frost,” she said, “and we ought to 
let Mr. Drew see something of our boasted scenery. 
The music will be the more delightful if we keep 
it till evening. A ride will be better than a walk 
for you”—she turned to Drew; “you must not 
\ry your foot too much yet.” 

Drew acquiesced, but after breakfast he requested 
a word or two with Sir James in the library. 

“I feel as guilty as if I had borrowed the 
plumes,” he said to himself; and indeed his 
native honesty made the part he had chosen too 
difficult, : 

He told his story circumstantially and as plainly 
as he knew how. 

“Tt is a very serious charge,” said Sir James 
gravely, ‘ ; 

“I know it is,” said Tom quickly, “far too 
serious for you to accept it on my bare word. It 
13 due to you, and it is due to, me, that you should 
inake every possible inquiry into the facts of the 
case. I will give you all the aid I can, but as you 
Would naturally feel embarrassed by my presence 
here while you are investigating the matter, I 
will, if you please, take a lodging in the village.” 

“Nonsense,” said Sir James decidedly, “the 
nephew of my old friend stays nowhere but under 
my roof. You will remain here, but in the mean- 
time I think it would be well that neither of us 
should speak of this matter to my daughter.” 

“Very well,” said Drew, rather reluctantly, 


seated.” 





but he did not allow the restricti»n to spoil their 
ride, 

“You are the real Simon Pure,” Sir James 
smiled, “and that ought to content you.” 

He thought it wise, however, to make the sug- 
gested inquiries. His daughter had seldom looked 
so radiant, and—in short, he was a prudent father. 
His position in the music world made it easy for 
him to learn everything about Balmer without 
betraying the reason of his interest, and Drew’s 
history proved in every particular just what he 
had. represented it. Sir James went with great 
thoroughness into the matter, tracing the young 
men’s eareers carefully, and even interviewing the 
lawyer who was conducting Tom’s business in 
regard to his inheritance, 

Of all this, however, he said nothing, and the 
days flew by, set to music, It was love-music, 


perhaps, to two of them, but if the third guessed : 


it, he serenely forbore to interfere. It had long 
azo been settled that Tom was to spend Christmas 
with his new friends. On the day before that 
festival, Sir James called Drew into the library. 
He handed him a note written in Balmer’s feeble 
scrawl, in which he signified that as he was now 
able to travel, he should avail himself of Sir 
James’s invitation and arrive on the following day. 

“Christmas Day!” Drew frowned. “ Heappears 
to make very sure of his welcome.” 

“‘T told him to fix his own day, and I shall allow 
him to come. I don’t think he will find it much 
of a holiday,” he looked at Drew humorously ; “it 
will, in fact, be a day of humiliation. Whether, 
after his visit, you will think it necessary to 
extend his punishment, must remain with you. 
I should say, for myself, that he will havé had 
enough.” : 

“ Before he comes,” said Tom, “ will you give me 
leave to explain everything to your daughter? It 
is only right that she should know it before I ask 
the question I have your permission to put to her. 
Her answer is everything to me, but she must not 
make it in any ignorance.” 

“Why, bless me !” cried Sir James, “what would 
you have, man? I believe that she would stick to 
you even if you confessed that Balmer was the right 
man after all.” 

“That, at least, is spared me,” said Drew with 
his honest laugh. 

“Well, then,” sail Sir James, “tell Edie what 
you choose ; her woman’s wit may help us—who 
knows? But I have my bargain to make, too. It 
is, that you will refrain from trying to see Balmer 
till I send for you,” ~ 

Tom promised, and it was the easier to keep his 
word because at the moment of Balmer’s arrival 
he was very deeply engaged in making his confes- 
sion and in receiving absolution. 

Balmer was, by Sir James’s orders, shown into 
the library ; the host did not on this occasion meet 
the guest on the’ steps. 

He came in with rather a limping gait, and his 
old languor had an accentuated affectation, the 
result of much feminine worship since he became a 
hero of drawing-rooms. . 

Sir James stood very erect and dignified on the 
hearthrug. 

“Mr. Lovell Balmer?” he asked. 

Balmer bowed with indolent grace. 

“So charmed to be able at last to meet you,” 
he murmured: “ Nothing but an unfortunate acci- 
dent —.-” 

“Mr. Balmer,” said Sir James, cutting short the 
other’y phrases with scant ceremony, “I am a man 
of plain speech, and there is a matter which I 
would fain clear up before our acquaintance pro- 
ceeds any further. You have been ill; pray be 


Balmer sank down into a chair because he felt 
a sudden trembling of the knees. His secret 
seemed very near the surface at that moment, but 
he controlled his uneasy nerves with an effort. 
Drew was dead, and could bear no witness against 
him. Not half a dozen people in London had 
known of his existence while he lived. 





“ Anything I can do?” he began, rallying his 
courage. ; 

“Just this,” said Sir James, with his keen, old 
eyes fixed on the pretender. “I have heard it 
asserted that the song and the other pieces of 
music associated with your name were the work of 
a former companion of yours—a man named Drew. 
If this statement is false, you will no doubt very 
easily prove it so,” 

Balmer turned yellow, and he felt a deadly sick- 
ness at his heart. He remembered all at once that 
Drew had said he would return on this very Christ- 
mas Day ; but the dead—even the wronged dead— 
cannot return. He pulled himsslf together with a 
strong effort. 

“The mistake is very natural,” he said in a 
husky voice. “I knew something of Drew; we 
shared rooms indeed at one time. He could sing 
a good song, I remember, but he had no real 
knowledge of music. Unfortunately,” he went on, 
gathering courage from his host’s silence, “I can’t 
produce him to laugh away what he would have 
been the first to call the absurJity of the claim. 
He is dead.” 

“T think I can produce him,” said Sir James 
calmly- 

He opened a door that led to a room beyond. 
Two young peuple were in it, and one of them 
had her hand laid in entreaty on the other’s 
shoulder. 

“Tt is Christmas Day,” she pleaded : “the day 
when all injuries are forgiven. Let him go; he is 
not worthy even of your contempt, and after all 
he has given us to each other.” : 

His face, which. had been hard, softened at her 
words. He kissed her hand before he drew it 
within his arm, and he held it fast there while they 
went together into the library. 

“Balmer,” said Tom, with quiet scorn, looking 
at the abject figure cowering in the chair, 

“T am not dead, you see, and I am here to give the 
lie to your vile assumption. What I might have 
been tempted to do if I had been left to myself, I 
can’t trust myself to say; but one here, with whom 
you are unworthy to breathe the same air, has 
pleaded for you. Go and enjoy your borrowed 
plumes, if you can ; you may wear them in safety 
for me, but never let me see your face again.” 

Balmer’s face at the moment was very far from 
pleasing to sge. He was found out, and he ac- 
cepted the fact with an abject cowardice that was 
almost pitiful, if it had not been so contemptible. 

Drew had no appetite for fur: her revenge, but if 
he had wished it, it came in the enthusiasm with 

which his riper works were received. 

“Lovell Balmer” had touched the fickle and 
shallow taste of the drawing-room, and a newer 
favourite soon thrust him from his place. Tom 
Drew did more and better than this, and secured 
a modest fame that increased with the years. 

“T can forgive Lovell Balmer now,” said a happy 
wife, looking up from reading an appreciative cri- 
ticism of a cantata by her husband, “I don’t 
grudge him his dishonest day of favour, for if it 
was Lovell-Balmer I fell in love with, it was Tom 
Drew I married!” 





Passion of the Past. 
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I dream that my youth will return to me, 
And the friends I used to know, 

As the swallows return from over the sea, 
The daffodils after the snow. 


I dream that again in weird ecstasy 
I shall roam where the wild winds go— 

By mountain, and moorland, and haunted tree, 
Till the stars of the twilight glow. 


And I dream that my love will come over the lea 
From her grave where the violets grow, 
To lull me to rest with the melody 
She sang to me long ago. 
Esznxezen Brack. 
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Musical Wignettes. 


By H. R. HAWEIS, M.A., Author of “ Music 
and Morals.” 


—!0:— 


No. 1.—“The old order changeth.” 


° OZART would stare if he could hear 
what modern pianists habitually do with 
Erard’s, Broadwood’s, Collard’s, and 
Steinway’s pianos, He would open his 
eyes wider still if he could hear Rubinstein play 
(may I say, create?) some of bis own simple 
sonatas at St. James’s Hall. He would open his 
eyes widest of all to learn that Rubinstein, as a 
travelling pianist, received £9000 for a few months 
of performance in the United States of America, 
and refused £15,000 to go back for.a nine months’ 
tour. Mozart, at his zenith, wrote from Vienna : 
‘I have only one small room. Itis quite crammed 
with a piano, a table, a bed, and a chest of 
drawers.’” 

I was rambling on in this way, when my friend 
Alexis went to the open Grand, and striking a few 
chords, glided his hands both together up the 
whole expanse of the keyboard, from bass to 
treble, and swinging half round on his music-stool, 
said: “Is there not acause? Pianists get more 
now because they can do more ; the piano has 
been transformed. Remember what the piano was 
in Mozart’s day. It was only just born. Many of 
his contemporaries still preferred the magnificent 
roar of the Grand Harpsichord, with its three rows 
of keys, to the less vibratory tinkle of such poor 
little pianos as Stein’s and Silberman’s,—but 
see,” says Alexis, rising from the Grand and open- 
ing a little, long, box-like instrument, supported 
by four Chippendale legs, “here is a Christopher 
Ganer.” 

“Yes ; a charming piece of cabinet work, and 
prettily inlaid, too. I bought it for that reason— 
at a sale, for a mere gong.” 

“Mozart might have played on it,” says Alexis, 
“it is dated 1778 ;” and he touched off a few bars of 
an easy Mozart minuet. “I could play through a 
whole sonata and seldom want more than four 
octaves and a half (the Ganer piano boasts of but 
five), and then the tone!” 

“*Made weak by time and fate,’” I interpose, 
“like Ulysses.” 

‘* Precisely ; but the thing is so capitally made 
in its way, that it is still playable. It could never 
have amounted to much, Still, mark you, it was 
bound to win. It was the baby Hercules which 
was going to strangle the harpsichords, virginals, 
spinets, et id omne genus. The hammer and string, 
the stroke under the fingers’ control, and not quill- 
plucked string, held the high possibilities of the 
future ; and Sebastian Bach had the genius to see 
that from the moment he pronounced the Silber- 
man piano ‘without fault,’ the death-warrant of the 
harpsichord was sealed. Muzio Clementi, 1752, by 
his new and spirited virtuosity, made the instra- 
ment popular all over the Continent ; and Mozart, 
by his hearty adoption of it, may be said to have 
enthroned the piano, before it came of age, as the 
sovereign instrument of the future.” 

“ And when should you say the piano came of 
age 1” 

si Why, I should say, with Sebastian Erard and 

his repetition touch ; but that invention, which 
enabled the player to give every gradation of tone 
combined with an unparalleled rapidity of execu- 
tion, was due to the amazing ambition of the rising 
pianists. Had they been content with the old 
instruments, they would never have got anything 
better.” 

“ Apropos of the old school,” I said, “you re- 
member well old Neate, born 1784, who died at 
Brighton only in 1877—Mozart diedin 1791—fancy 
what that man had seen and heard! Ay, and it was 
no fancy at all when one heard him talk of the past. 


He was a contemporary of Mozart, had known 
Haydn, who died 1808, and he had been for several 
months intimate with Beethoven.” “7 3 

“ Ay, ay,” said Alexis, “I remember Neate ; ’tis 
pleasant to think one has touched hands with the 
old fellow, You mind one night when he called in 
to see your mother, who had been a pupil of his 
in her early youth—how the dear man, then retired 
from public life for nearly fifty years, railed at the 
modern pianists, although he could not deny th 
merits of the modern pianos.” ‘, 

“ 1 remember well ; there stood in one corner of 
the room an ancient, tall, upright Grand of Broad- 
wood’s of about 1820. He would not look at the 
modern Erard, but went to the venerable machine, 
which for him seemed to enshrine sacred memories 
of the pre-Liszt and Chopin period, Tohim, indeed, 
Beethoven was the wondrous and but half-compre- 
hensible Wagner of the period, whom he regarded 
with awe, and, it must be confessed, at times with 
some misgiving. But his heart was with Mozart, 
and above all with Handel.” 

“Grand tone still,’ said the old man as he sat 
down and played a few antiquated but sonorous 
chords in the Handelian style, and added a little 
prelude, stiff and scholastic, but crisp andmasterly, 
such as Scarlatti might have played. He then 
paused,” 

“Yes, and we asked him to play the music that 
was fashionable amongst amateurs at the end of 
last century. And ‘ play it’ we urged, ‘in the old 
way,’ ” a 
“Old way!’ said he, with a grim smile, ‘my 
fingers are old and stiff, I could playin no other ; 
but you mean, not.as these modern thunderers and 
hackers of the keyboard. Well, well, J re 
member his Majesty George ITI., when I went 
down to Windsor, took me to the piano and he 
said the very same thing. Times were changing even 
then. . ‘Play me some simple good melodies,’ said 
the King. ‘Shali I play you,’ says old Neate, turn- 
ing to us with a proud twinkle and a ‘flash of the 
old fire in his eye, ‘shall I play you what I played 
to George III. at Windsor?’ And with a solemn 
wave of his right hand he comes down on the keys, 
without a quiver, as firm and flexible as a mechanical 
hammer, yet witha gradation of touch and an appar- 
ently artless, joyous, natural phrasing, which seemed 
positively to ripple and laugh in one’s ears ; or was 
it more like the pleasant dancing of sunbeams over 
the river on a May morning? I shall never hear the 
‘Harmonious Blacksmith’ played so again, Alexis, 





We stood fascinated, even as the old virtuoso him- 
self became more and more wrapt up in his perfor- 
mance, and broke into one variation after another 
with a fire that seemed to melt within him the snows 
of age. When he ended, heturned round his small 
spare figure, no longer stooping but erect, his grey- 
white hair tossed back, his long thin wrinkled face 
with its aquiline nose and bright eyes all lit up with 
the pride of virtuosity, and a sense of mastery and 
command still. ‘There!’ he said, ‘that’s the old 
music. and that’s the old style; none of your new- 
fangled fingering and trickery—that’s what I played 
to the King. And do youknow what he said? ‘I 
assure you, Mr. Neate,’ said his Majesty, ‘I have had 
more pleasure in hearing you play those simple 
variations than in all the trickery yourmodern fine 
playera affect.’ ” 

“It was a touching episode, no doubt,” said 
Alexis, “but still both the pianoforte and the 
pianists have gained enormously since Neate’s ideal 
epoch. Do you really think we have lost any- 
thing ?” 

“Yes, I think we have ; we have lost out of the 
musical creation the timbre—which was unique— 
of the old Grand Harpsichord ; and we have lost 
the implicit faith and joy in the old melodies and 
antique phrases of Scarlatti Clementi, and even 
Mozart and Haydo.” 





“But Rubinstein plays them just as well, or 
| better, than Neate or Clementi himself ¢” 

‘* Maybe, when he condescends to interpret, and 
not create his author ; he plays as well, or better, 


Oe 


| but with a difference. We can’t love these things 
| as novelties, and wonder at phrases and melodie 
| forms. long since hackneyed, and worn to death 
which to those old fellows, and to those who 
thought like them, seemed so exquisitely new 
full of surprise, and often, for that age, of such 
startling originality and boldness, that they repeat 
the pet bit of melody and modulation again and 
again, just as a child kisses its new doll for s 
whole afternoon. There’s the difference! We've 
done kissing the old forms; they interest us, we 
treat them reverently, we set to work to throw our. 
selves backward a hundred years into the mood of 
men who played in that style and looked askance 
on anything beyond Haydn, or at most Mozart, 
We try and re-master their mood. Then we 
deliberately ‘interpret :’ clip the wings of Pegasus, 
and put him into a jog-trot or an amble.” 

“I see,” interrupted Alexis, “the innocent joy 
of old Neate is out of our rendering of the ‘ Har- 
monious Blacksmith,’ howevercorrectly and classic- 
ally we may finger.” 

“Just so; you can’t counterfeit that joy, any 
more than you can paint a picture like Fra 
Angelico, though you can paint better than him, 
And so it is with our handling of the old music; 
the childlike trust and fervent. belief, in what was 
then arevelation, has for ever goneout of our render. 
ing, and the men are all dead who held the secret.” 

“Tam the more glad that we have joined hands 
with an elder time and heard from Mozart's con- 
temporary the music of the past.” 

“Tis as a pleasant dream,” I replied, “but our 
waking life is nevertheless with the ‘Music of the 
Future !’” 

“Here is Liszt’s ‘Angelus’—one of. his latest 
compositions—shall I play it 1” 

“With all my heart,” said I, “it is full of 
memories, ' Liszt played it to me in MS. at Rom 
in 1884.” ~ 








Music in the Land of 
Frogs. , 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MUSIC IN THE LAND OF FOGS.”* — 


S the ‘result of writing “Music in the 

_ Land of Fogs,” I have, unwittingly, 

wounded some susceptibilities, and. this 

has earned for me, in the press, several 

bitter detractors. .Men of understanding have 

readily understood, however, that it was necessary 

to cast a serious book in a light mould, and have 

not ‘been greatly disturbed. by this sportive and 
fanciful piece of French criticism. 


partiality, to those who contend that I shut my 
eyes to the weaknesses of my fellow-countrymen, 
and feel disposed to dip my pen.in a honey pot, I 
shall rejoin by furnishing them. with this little 
comical picture of the state of music in France. ~ 
As’ the space at my disposal is necessarily 
limited, I. shall only. be able to give a rough 
sketch, when, in other circumstances, I would 
have been able to write a volume’ on the subject. 
But’ let me begin’ by ‘attempting to produce 4 
corresponding picture to my English stndy. 


bably would have been ableto relatesome humorops 
anecdotes regarding music and musicians in it ; for 
instance, like the story of the Spanish king, who, 
finding himself three or four bars behind in 4 
quartette, remarked to the other musicians, whos 


soon catch you up again,” 


ene 


* The English edition of “ Music in the Land of Fogs ” will v 
published by Messrs. Kent’& Co,, ‘Paternoster’ Row, carly 
Decémber, price one shilling. ° Four Editions of the  origisl 
French work have already-teen published, } 
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But to those who are tempted to accuse me of | 


If France had been blessed with a Court, I pro: 
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* Tomy kuowledge, President Grévy handles one 
eutresid only—a billiard cue, 

The institution which renders the highest 
services in France, and which would have trans- 
formed music and, musicians in England _as it has 
done in that country, is the Conservatory. It is 
an institution of the State like any ministerial 
department. ‘The professors in it are chosen 
only after having afforded evidence of their 


' competency to teach. The pupils who present 


themselves are selected. One out of every ten is 
accepted, Only those are selected who evince 
unquestionable aptitude for music, and this system 
is adopted in order to avoid turning out in a lump 
slop-made musicians, The great recommendation 
of this form of study consists in compelling all 
pupils without exception to make a preliminary 
and fundamental study of the solfeggio. 

The Roman prize, founded eighty-two years ago, 
is @ powerful stimulant in the cause of musical 
education in France, aud liberally aids the artiste 
in beginning his career. But—there is always a 
but—once the Government has been relieved of 
its ob‘igations, once the pupil has played a 
symphony, a cantata, ‘a little opera, he is .con- 
sidered to have done enough. Unless pupils have 
passed the ordeal of a first attempt they can either 
retire into obscurity, or go wherever t!:ey listeth. 
The large concerts are anxious to have names of 
repute, and to put those of old standing in the 
programme—the masters. Young musicians attain 
that position only by climbing. The Government 
subsidizes the Great Opera and the Opera Comique 
-with the view of encouraging the national art ; 
but they are careful to allow the young musicians 
to stagnate. When the manager. of the Opera 
Comique (the Great Opera, never) has his hand 
forced he plays a little piece, by a young musician, 
some evenings—rarely more than a week. 

This is an evil which is incessantly complained 
of. If a country labours to produce composers, a 
passage ought in justice to be opened up for them. 

Why not make in France (and elsewhere) a 
“trial theatre,” a proposal which has been so 
frequently suggested, and which is so easy of 
realization? Here the compositions of new authors 
would be represented, say at the Conservatory. 
theatre, which is really useful for no other pur- 
pose. The young musicians, singers, actors, 
instrumentists, scene painters even, who stand in 
need of making themselves known, would give 
their services gratuitously in order to bring 
themselves, not only under the notice of the 
public, but to the attention of the, managers, the 
whole entertainment being furnished practically 
free of expense. A small subscription might be 
called for at the beginning ; that would easily 
cover any small expense incurred. But, supposing 
any one were to propose such simple solutions 
in a country controlled by red-tapeism, where 
everything has to pass under the eye of the 
Government, where {everything with a practical 
ting about it frightens our senators? The news- 
papers would cry out: and expostulate ; the musi- 
ciang would groan and suffer; the ministers, 
deputies, and other jack-puddings, vain as peacocks, 
and intoxicated by their position, would stuff 
their ears with wool. They would not wish such 
people to comie and disturb their little political 
harlequinades,, which amuse the country and 
irritate Europe. 

You, of course, very ‘well understand that I 
speak of these things temperately. If I spoke 
of them in the Paris press I should be forced to 
sharpen my stiletto and to arm myself with a birch. 
With the wilfully deaf it is compulsory upon us 
to blow the trumpet of Jericho, and to stir up 
opinion against their indifference. 

But let me return to the Conservatory. If it is 
a difficult matter to gain entrance to that insti- 
tution, all the greater honour is conferred on 
those who have been able to furce their way into 
the precincts, 


Our great French fault is vanity. It is ip 


cultivating this foible that the young siiaiielen 
chiefly exposes himself to ridicule. The violinist, 
the flutist, the pianist, believe that they are 
interesting and admired. They allow their hair to 
gtow long: in order to be.able to throw it back- 
wards with the hand at certain chosen moments, 


as if they allowed the hair of their heads to assume 
the dimensions of manes in order that they- might 


fiddles. The singer, on the other hand, studies 
his attitude before the mirror.. His. preference 
is. for the bushy and curly head of hair. . The 
counterpointist who knows how to figure a base 
imagines that he has entered into the most com- 
plicated reckonings. Leibnitz had not.done more. 
They look upon the simple algebraists with 
compassion. If, to crown all, the musician be.a 
first prizeman—oh then, beware! you can no 
longer approach him. This class of musicians 
scarcely look at you. They meet you with a 
“Good day, old. fellow,” as if drawn frem between 
their teeth by pincers ; ‘they give the tips of their 
fingers to be pressed by your’ extended hand, and 
converse only about their success, their talent, 
and their person. 

Those who have carried off the first “prize 
imagine themselves to be great men. They rush 
along the boulevard with a conceited and disdainful 
air, persuaded that every one who secs them 
points them. out, in a whisper, to the curiosity 
and admiring attention of their friends. Behold 
the first prizeman ! 

Their dreams of a night are about decorations 


corations is, moreover, the disease peculiar to the 
French mind.. It is made the object of a regular 
chase; it leads to intrigues, to meanness even, 


traffic, for there are unhappily other countries 
which put a price upon their little rosettes, and sell 
them for the pressing necessities of the arrogant. 
-The youthful musician imagines himself.to be 
80 superior to those whom he meets decorated with 
the riband that he is constrained almost to blush 
when his eye alights on his own virgin buttonhole. 
Its absence compromises his reputation as a great 
man, and he marvels that they did not pin a shred 
of red riband to the old book which does duty as 
his first prize. As soon, however, as they have 
printed three notes overburdened with all the 
available sharps and flats, they imagine that 
their claims to celebrity have been established, 
Indeed, it would almost be necessary to treat them 
as the King of Spain did when, desirous of reward- 
ing his people, he ennobled all his subjects, declar- 
ing that from thas day all the inhabitants of Spain 


almost to the footpads on the highways. 

In the. opinion of the first prizemen the old 
masters are of no account, . They pick out defects 
in Bach; Beethoven is no. doubt elegant and pleas- 
ing, but there are better than he in the world. They 
credit him with two or three gymphonies, but for the 
rest they could have composed them quite as well 
ashe. From the giddy height to which the first 
prizemen have attained they discuss and decide 
on the merits of the great masters without the 
chance of appeal... They demolish with alacrity 
everything in the way of music that they hear, and 
find ceaseless opportunities of speaking of the 
gavotte or the waltz which they themselves have 
composed. Clearly their intention is.to tell you 
that they can do much better than all these sorry 
thrummers. 

But when all is ie what. comes out of these 
windbags when they are pricked!. Very little 
indeed. Where are the youthfyl Beethovens, 
Meyerbeers, Chopins to be found among them? 
You. may be disposed to tell me that talent may 
be picked up in the streets. Very true ;,and. it 





abounds in Paris. But i in our time talent “alone i is 


neeoetllininl 


The violinists are conspicuous above all others for | 
the weakness of wearing long hair. It would seem | 


be able to replace the broken strings of their | 


only—always decorations, This passion for de-_| 


when it is not made the object of a shameful | 


would be able to call themselves caballero (knight). . 
And all Spaniards have a patent of nobility, | 
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of "a littie secthaht and genius is still more rare, 
If I utter this reflection it is.only to hear the 
youthful prizemen speak, According to their own 
account they all come. among us to astonish. the 
world, and to surpass in their calm glory the illus- 
trious great ones of our musical Pantheon. 

I know of several instances, however, where 
they have met, with sharp rebuffs, 

A young musician, influenced a good: deal by 
animosity, was passing avery severe criticism on 
a companion. -The only encouragement which he 
received was in. the following answer: “The 

gentleman of whom you speak so ill has certainly 
a great deal of talent.” 

A Belgian named F. inveighed in a somewhat 
similar manner against Sivori. 

“You are no doubt a violinist?” asked the 
person to whom he spoke. 

“Yes,” said F., somewhat surprised. 

“Ah! then I. am not surprised. I left a pianist 
but a moment ago who has shattered Thalberg,” 

Two composers, G, and B, found themselves 
together in a saloon. G., in. talking with a friend, 
spoke as. mach ill of B. as possible. The friend 
made a movement to go away. 

“Where are you going?” asked G. 

“T am going to ask B. what he thinks of you?” 

One of these infallible personages who recognise 
no talent other. than their own said to the son of 
the celebrated violinist Beriot : 

“T did not understand that your father had 
composed such pour pieces; some of them I 
would-have written in a few minutes.” 

“That proves,” replied the musician, “that you 
have more taleut than good-breeding.” 

This disease of youth fortunately disappears as 
men grow older. The difficulties of life open their 
eyes; misfortunes cause them to appreciate the 
companions who were scorned, and the greatness 
ofthe old masters. 

Gounod in his youth said, “T and. Mozart.” 

Later on he said, “ Mozart and I.” 

Now he says “ Mozart” alone. 

The result of this return to reality is that the 
gold so idly spoken of is rarely forthcoming. To 
some perhaps a small share may come ; many more 
barely scrape a subsistence ; others again quit the 
business altogether; while a good many drop 
into that essentially Parisian form of existence— 
Bohemianism.. If they do not happen to be 
burdened with many prejudices, they may be seen 
playing in the vicinity of those high houses, from 
the storeys of which pence.are scattered. It is no 
matter for wonder, then, that you may frequently 
hear musicians playing in the open air who would 
be able to teach.a lesson to many of the. shining 
lights of the concert-room. 

Those who are too lazy. for this kind of work, or 
indeed for any work at all—for in Paris we have 
many such—and those who respect-themselves too 
highly to. descend to. the fiddling business, live on 
one anuther. They are hand and glove with all the 
daubers of the city ; they break a crust with them, 
playing in return a little music to. them while at 


| work. At night they throw themselves down on 


one of the couches to sleep, or anywhere else they 


| can find most convenient. These musicians have 


neither lodgings nor wardrobe. To ‘extricate 
themselves from this position two things are 
necessary—energy and presentable-clothes.. They 
possess neither the one. nor the other, and with 
a constitutional aversion for work, they gather 
in their idleness a crust of bread where they 
can. 

On the other, hand,,many of them pursue the 
calling of borrowers, They frequent the boulevard 
in the hope of meeting an acquaintance or a friend 
who will lend them a few shillings, or pay for their 
breakfast, Their great art consists, therefore, in 
cultivating as many new acquaintances as possible. 
They carefully photograph in their memory all the 
studio visitors, and the frequenters of the café, 
They make a study of the dining: 
to which resort is most had ; and if they happen 
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any day to see these people again, no matter where, 
they extract from them, by hook or by crook, either 
a meal or some money. 

For instance, a kindly disposed soul meets one 
of these down-at-heel scapegraces, and joyfully 
greets him with the remark, “Ah! my dear.sir, I 
have good news for you; I have found a situation 
for you worth £90 a year.” 

“What! £90 a year?” contemptuously ex- 
claims the musician ; why, I earn more than that 
by borrowing.” 

The women have already, through the Conserva- 
tory of Music, had a foretaste of the difficulties of 
life ; but yet they are not sitisfied, From the 
first lesson hour, they are engrossed with the 
thought of decking themselves out in conquering 
tinse), and, after the manncr pourtrayed to us, of 
casting sheep’s eyes at their admirers, Of course 
they are not all like that. There are among them 
many doorkeepers’ daughters whose parents say, 
“Our daughter shall not draw the needle or hold 
the broom any more ; we will make a lady of her.” 
Then they send her to the Conservatory. They 
dress her sprucely ; and when eleven o’clock comes, 
which is the interval between two classes, the 
mother, a humble doorkeeper or henwife, brings 
her a piece of lunch. The daughter reddens at 
her approach, and if a gentleman happens to pass 
near, she speaks to her mama in order to conceal 
her confusion, She acts her part with difficulty ; 
she fecls disgusted with herself, and will not 
scruple to reply to the poor woman, who for her 
sake pinches and ‘sacrifices herself, “Chicken 
again! always chicken—I am weary of it.” 

If it should happen that success does not come 
later on, at least it can be said that one has under- 
goue asort of genteel apprenticeship from which 
some partial benefit results. It not infrequently 
happens that one of these fine singing birds takes 
her flight in company with a tenor, or even with 
the son of a family ; this is the only fugue which 
results sometimes from their musical studies. 

The mother of a young lady musician is really a 
phenomenon of her kind. She identifies herself 
with her daughter, and may be heard to say, “ We 
have sung very well ; we have had some success ; 
Mr. So-and-so has found us pleasing ;” and so on. 

It is hardly necessary, I think, that I should 
tell you that Paris possesses some eminent ex- 
amples of professors. The Conservatory, it is well 
known, contains celebrities only. There are, how- 
ever, some eccentric professors and some bad ones ; 
they abound chiefly in the provinces. The pupil 
who is entrusted to their charge is irretrievably 
lost. They belong to that class of teachers who 
principally distinguish themselves by turning out 
incompetent musicians. They have a great deal of 
knowledge, but do not know how to employ it. 
They are fond of standing upon digni'y, of ad- 
miring themselves while speaking, but owing to 
innate incapacity they are simply dabblers. 

More eccentricities are witnessed on the Conti- 
nent: in the way of professors than in England. 
There are such comical professors in Germany that 
a representation of them would be as amusing as a 
number of Punch. At this moment there is in 
Berlin a piano professor who causes the pupil to 
play five finger exercises for a whole year before he 
teaches a note. Another professor maintains that 
the pupil can only learn on a specialfpiano, which 
he makes him buy. Of course the pupil, who does 
not suspect collusion between the professor and 
the piano merchant, kindly complies. If you say 
the word, I shall loudly proclaim the name of this 
professor ! 

To those who believe that all Germans come 
into the world with a fiddlestick in their hand, or 
the scale at their finger-ends, I shall select the 
following little anecdote from among a thousand 
others. 

“Sir,” sail a lady to a music-dealer, “I wixha 
pretty romance, not too difficult ?” 

“Here is a charming one, but there are four 
flats in the clef.” 
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“Oh, that does not matter,” replied the lady, 
“when there are more than two flats I scratch the 
others out.” 

It ‘is to Germany we must go in order to see 
eccentiic piano professors; but we must go to 
France if we wish to find the most amusing pro- 
fessors of singing. However extraordinary the 
following narration may appear, 1 swear that the 
facts are genuine. 

You entcr the house of X. and see a mattress 
lying in his saioon. Naturally you would think 
that it had been put there to accommodate a friend. 
Not at all; this mattress is for the pupil who 
wishes to study singing. The professor makes 
the pupil lie down upon it in order to teach him 
how to control his breathing, making him puff 
like a steam-engine. 

“ Attention! you neglect the left lung; you 
work the right too much.” Then he will add with 
pride, “I have studied the secrets of respiration 
for thirty years.” 

Another professor places a gag in the mouth of 
the pupil while making him utter the notes. 
“The art of singing,” he says, “(entirely consists in 
this exercise ; when you have practised it for two 
or three years your voice will be unrecognizable,” 

This assuredly is the experience of those who 
have followed his advice. “It is neces-ary,” he 

adds “ to work the gag two hours every day and 
to go to sleep with it if you can.” 

A third professor said that in order to learn how 
to sing “it was not at all necessary to sing at the 
outset. To do so fatigues the voice uselessly. 
Such is the ignorance of professors of singing that 
in order to teach singing they do not know how to 
proceed.” 

“What, then, is it necessary to do?” asked the 
bewildered student. 

“To study Anatomy,” replied he. Then he 
caused his servant to bring in a calf’s head ona 
plitter. He armed l.imself with a knife; opened 
up the head and explained to the wondering 
student the play of the organs and the vocal 
chords. 

A fourth professor placed his pupils in the four 
corners of the room, and made them utter together 
some natural “mi’s” loudly. His art of singing 
consisted in the study of the natural “m',” The 
people in the street, however, thought they were 
the lamentations of grief, and the police one day 
descended upon the professor’s establishment in 
the belief that they were on the track of crime. 

A fifth contended that in order to develop the 
voice it was necessary to compress the pit of the 
stomach. Accordingly he coolly seated himself 
upon the pupil’s stomach while the latter endea- 
voured to sing. While the poor victim was having 
the breath slowly squeezed out of him in uttering 
hoarse cries, the professor sat on his stomach 
calmly smoking a cigarette, 

A,sixth made his pupils swing a blacksmith’s 
heavy hammer while giving voice to the notes. 
“Tt cannot be imagined,” said he, “ how happy the 
pupils are when, their education completed, they 
singin the world without being obliged to forge.” 

Finally, there is a professor who confines himself 
to making the pupil articulate for several months 
the word “ Anthony on all notes. 

Happily these are the comical ones in music 
teaching ; but these professors never enter the 
Conservatory, which was, and which remains, a 
great and fine school of singing. 

Thanks to all these whims of distracted brains, 
there are sixty-six different methods of singing in 
France ; but it is in this as in Ethics—there is but 
one good method, and it is represented by pro- 
fessors of great authority. 

America has been favoured with the teaching 
of famous Dr. Postdol who, by means of a little 
painless operation in the larynx, pretended to give 
the voice of Tamberlik and Malibran to every one. 
If it unfortunately happened that he mistcok the 
real integument and cut the vocal chords instead, 
the pupil was no longer able to speak. 





Let me now say a word about the piano, Paria, 
which might very well be christened Pianopolis, 
contains no fewer than twenty thousand professors 
of the piano. They are not all like Goria, Prudent 
Thalberg, and their associates. Instead of asking 
a fee of £1, many of them are content with very 
moderate prices, Indeed some of them practise a 
system of free exchange. Some teachers pay their 
tailor or their seamstress in lessons ; others do 
the same for a breakfast ; and the humblest of all 
very nearly go the length of exchanging the whole 
of their scanty musical equipment for a cup of tea 
or coffee. I knew a deaf old lady who had given 
up playing on the plea that she had paralyzed 
fingers. She made an arrangement, however, with 
the manager of a bathing establishment to give 
lessons to his daughter in exchange for baths, 

I have seen this announcement :— “ An expe. 
rienced professor wishes to borrow a sum of ~ 
in lieu of two piano lessons per week.” 

The piano is not only an integral part of educa- 
tion and an indispensable article of furniture in 
the drawing-rcom, but it is a means of infinite 
resource to the large number of out-at-elbow 
persons plunged in misery. Other musical iustru- 
ments can bear no comparison with it; and one 
may frequently see many musicians refraining 
from giving lessons on their own instrument, 
which they play very well, but giving instruction 
in the piano, which they play very badly. 

But what a resource it is! Think of the social 
catastrophe that would happen if it were sup- 
pressed ! Of course, it can be made an instrument 
of torture to one’s neighbomrs, especially in houses 
like those of Paris, where each family has its flat, 
and in which they are ranged one above the other 
like a row of bookshelves, It is by no means 
agreeable to have as one’s next door neighbour an 
artistically disposed young lady who rattles the 
piano keys from dawn until sunset. Some of these 
persons are occasionally summoned to the police 
court. The tenants flee the neighbourhood, being 
almost driven away. In these circumstances, we 
ought not to be astonished when we hear of inc¢i- 
dents like the following :—A landlord was unable 
to let his apartments. One day he was struck 
with the happy idea of putting a notice to this 
effect on the door, “ No piano in the house.” The 
following day he let his apartments. 

It ought to be carefully remembered that there 
are some parents who, in order to make their 
children little prodigies, insist upon putting their 
hands on the keyboard before the little ones are 
able to put their feet on the ground. Talent 
of this description is forced; it is hothouse talent, 
nurtured by raps on the head. But these interest- 
ing martyrs of the demi-semiquaver pushed to 
the last extremity, never make much headway in 
consequence. Herz has perhaps been the solitary 
exception. His father made a little piano for him 
at three years of age, and he tapped it energetically 
ten hours every day. 

In the ranks of the professors we should dis- 
tinguish among the great, the artistically ac 
complished ones like Alkan, Stamati, Ravina, 
Planté, Ritter, Mme, Szarva:li, Mme. Massart, and 
the category of the jocular professors, In the last- 
named class there are some pianists without 
fingers-—that is to say, there are those who never 
play, and for a very good reason. They are but 
imitations of pianists. Some of them can thrums 
little piece, a ‘‘ Berceuse,” or a “ Reverie ; ” at each 
note they burst into transports ; they contend that 
theirs is the only true style, and that the acrobatic 
pianists are not musicians, They assure us that 
they would be able to play like the others, but 
they do not wish to do.so. They owe their repu 


tation to their skill to succeed rather tuan 0 — 


their knowledge. 

There are also the numskulls who style them- 
selves pupils of Liszt, of Thalberg, an other great 
musivians. The public greedily swallow such 4 
bait, without reflecting that these masters did not, 
as a general rule, give lessons. 
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A candle dealer sought out Liszt one day at 
Weimar, and said to him: “ Sir, I desire that you 
should give some lessons to my daughter.” 

“T am exceedingly sorry,” said Liszt, “but I 
never give lessons ; I have not the time.” 

The candle dealer insisted. He asked one lesson, 
one lesson only, In order to free himself of this 
importunate visitor, Liszt said : 

“Very well; but I warn you that I do not give 
any lessons for a less sum than £50.” 

“T will pay the £50,” replied the visitor. 

His daughter took a lesson from Liszt, one only, 
in order to be able afterwards to add on her card, 
“Pupil of Liszt.” It was the title alone which the 
artful candle dealer wished to buy, not the music 
lesson. 

It is much to be regretted that there should be 
some musicians who are immoderate gamblers. 
Litolff and Wieniawski, among others, would have 
gambled away their father and mother. One day 
Wieniawski was to take part in a concert which 
Litolff gave. They whiled away the intervening 
time before the conc rt began by playing cars, 
Wieniawski lost his all, and finished by offering 
his violin as a concluding stake, Jiitolff won it : 
but the funny part of the story is, that the latter 
did not wish to give up the instrument to his 
friend to play at the concert, while Wieniawski 
only played to oblige him. 

A violoncellist with whom -you are acquainted 
very well, but who never has a copper, lost about 
£200 in a club one day. It was impossible for 

- him to liquidate his gaming debt in-the twenty- 
four hours customarily granted. He sent to the 
winner a promissory note couched in these terms : 
“ At the convenience of Mr. X., or to his order, I 
will pay in lessons on the violoncello the sum of 
£200, value received.” 

There is another reproach to. make against 
French musicians in France. I say “in France,” 
because when bound for this side of the Channel 
they leave these deficiencies at. the Calais railway 
station, and on arriving in England readily 
ce nform to English usages. 

In the first place it is a want of punctuality. 
Some professors cause their pupils to wait half an 
hour, an hour, and sometimes longer. I have seen 
them arrive at a concert, at which they were 
expected to play, when it was finished, They have 
als) a profound aversion for correspondence. It 
is almost impossible to wring a letter from them, 
and when they reply to your communication a 
long time afterwards, they always excuse them- 
selves on the pretext of a little journey—which they 
have not made. 

Another defect is the lack of comradeship. If 
a London musician is anxious to give a concert, all 
his musical brethren are ready to assist him with 
a good grace. At Paris it is different. A certain 
amount of trouble is experienced in obtaining the’ 
assistance of brother musicians ; they rate their 
services at a preposterously high rate, and often, 
after having said “ Yes,” they acquaint you at the 
last moment that they will not come, The musi- 
cians who permit themselves to be guilty of jests 
like these ought to be arraigned at the bar of public 
opinion, and. pglitely shown to the door when next 
they come to svlicit an engagement. 

Space will only permit me to say a few words 
about the concerts. They are misused at Paris as 


they are in London. In both cities there is a 


swarm of musicians who play the part of jackal, 
and hunt out the good, complaisant souls to whom 
they might be able to sell tickets, If they addressed. 
themselves to the rude and haughty individuals 
like L., they have scarcely time to open the door 
halfway when they find themselves sitting uncere- 
moniously on the door-mat outside. 

But let us extend our pity to those wretched 
musicians—many of them endowed with very high 
talent— who are forced to skulk in the orchestras, 
where they earn 4s. 6d. a night, minus the cab fare. 
Others become accompanists ; but it is a difficult 
and thankless employment if one recalls the 





proverb: “A pianist is made, but an accompanist 
is born.” Others again play to dancers in the 
evening. They are not all like Stutz, the prince 
of dance players, who with his engaging rhythm 
made the most fatigued polka dancers leap despite 
themselves. It is an employment which has its 
difficulties too; and if Beethoven himself had 
failed to perform at the caprice of couples who 
kept continually shouting “Quicker, quicker ;” 
“Not so quick,” they would have finished by telling 
him, “ Decidedly, Monsieur Becthoven, you are 
only good for writing masterpieces.” 

I knew a guitar player named Bosch who_was 
so poor that his instrument was always in pawn. 
When he received an invitation he replied, “ With 
pleasure, but my instrument is ‘on the nail ;’I 
should indeed be grateful ift yon obliged me by 
taking it down for me.” It was sent back the next 
day. 

But there are some who fall into a lower deep. 
I have read this announcement: “In order to 
complete a troup of strolling musicians, a piano 
accompanist, a clarionet player, and a human 
phenomenon (a dwarf, giant, or colossus) are re- 
quired. We shall give the preference to a woman 
with a death’s head.” me 

This association of the human phenomenon with 
the musician ought to give pause to those persons 
who imagine that semi-quavers lead to glory. 

Before leaving this subject let me de::ounce the 
impostors who pass their hands over their head 
and scratch it in order to find some notes there, 
which they afterwards let drop on the keyboard 
from on high, and those musicians also who play, 
little comedies like the following : 

Two friends had to play in a great concert. One 
of them, a Teuton well known in London, fur- 
rished himself with'agreat acrobatic fantasie which 
set all the mechanism of the piano on edge. Ilis 
companion simply played the adorable “ boutade” 
of Strada, which is certainly the most original 
piece written for the piano. He made the hit of 
the evening. Sorely displeased, our friend be- 
thought himself of a trick for the following con- 
cert, which had succeeded with him befure at 
Vienna. He made an arrangement with a lady 
that she should, in the middle of the final concerto 
of Weber, fall into a swoon, and cut short the 
music, But the lady failed to make the appro- 
priate entry; she slept. Seeing that he was not 
interrupted, he resolved to take the part of the 
swooning lady himself. ‘There were frantic cries 
of “ bravo ;” the ladies waved their handkerchiefs, 
he was led away to the retiring-room. Good 
public !. 

Let me say a word with regard to musical 
soirées. The poor unfortunate persons who have 
been invited assemble there like so many victims 
without guard. Arrogant nobodies are heard there 
just as they are here. Amateur violoncellists may 
be seen there playing on their instruments as if 
they were sawing a log of wood ; flutists, who liek 
a kind of stick pierced with holes; singers, who 
utter heartrending cries, as if they had just lost 
the whole of their family ; and a large number of 
ninnies, who listen approvingly to the sorry stuff 
called music thus produced, In listening they 
open their ears to such an extent that you can 
almost see the internal mechanism, and they 
applaud with such vigour as to nearly rend their 
gloves in twain. 

In Paris, as in London, there are those who 
invite musicians to dinner with the intention of 
making them work afterwards. Such an experience 
befell Chopin one day ; but, as he expected it, he 
was on his guard. Thus, when the little request 
was broached to him in the following terms: 
“Ali! Mr. Chopin, do play us something now,” 
he contented himself by replying : “Oh, madame, 
I have éaten so little.” 

Another musician, when a similar request was 
made to him, drew out his purse and said: “ No, 
truly, I much prefer to pay for my dinner.” 

With the’same object in view some people one 





day invited a brilliant tragedian. After dessert they 
pressed him to recite something. The actor was 
taken by surprise, and consequently was not pre- 
pared ; but, taking them at theit word, he arose 
and recited—a prayer ! ; 

Musicians in France do not throw their services 
away, as they do in London, by going to soirées, 
They think they are *much too great men to 
squander their talent so cheaply. They have 
“ spoil-trades” in France, however, as they have 
everywhere else. Thus, it was remarked of an 
execrable lady pianist who had tried nearly all the 
pianos in the capital, “What a woman this 
Madame X. is to be sure! She positively throws 
the whites and the blacks through the windows. 
With what she squanders in false notes there 
would be sufficient to feed an honest family.” 

In conclusion I desire to say a word about the 
composers and the theatre. Very amusing persons 
are to be met with among the composers, There 
are those who continually restrict themselves to 
playing the musical pieces of companions, to what 
are called by politeness “ Reminiscences.” There 
are those again who love to produce effects & la 
Jullien. I remember to have seen a march on 
which was printed, “ At this point, when this piece 
is being played at a wedding, a pile of plates 
should be let fall; that produces an excellent 
effect.” 

Now I think of it, Edmund Audran, the com- 
poser vf operettas, began with sacred music, His 
first work was a mass, which was performed at 
Marseilles. Ad, Adam hegan as a kettle drummer 
in an orchestra, and Faure as a counterbassist. . 

Since I have spoken of the mass, I ought in 
order to be just acknowledge that with the excep- 
tion of Gounod, St. Saénus, and some others too 
numerous to mention here, we are not very rich in 
composers of sacred mus;c. 

Everybody knows what wit, gaiety, and refine- 
ment Rossini and Auber possessed ; a volume of .« 
anecdotes might be written concerning them. 
Rossini lived at Passy. In front of his house 
there was some unoccupied land where the army 
trumpeters came in the morning to exercise. 
What device should he resort to in order to send 
these torturers away? They hindered him from 
composing. He thought of a trick. He sought 
out the commanding officer and said, “ My friends, 
if you* continue to play here you will in a short 
time play false notes. Do you not understand 
that the ccho brings your own sounds back to you 
half a tone higher? That makes your ear untrue.” 

Naturally enough the commanding officer had 
never remarked the fact before. He listened, and 
impressed by the authority of the great composer 
he concluded by discovering that the echo seemed 
in his hearing to falsify thesound. The following 
day another place of exercise had been chosen. 

* * * * * * 

Everybody knew Lablache, the famous singer. 
Riding in a hackney coach one day the bottom 
was staved in. Lablache, with his fect on the 
poans, had to run with the cab almost to his own 

oor without being able to stop it. He died as 
he had lived—singing. Feeling his end to be 
near he expressed a wish to sing a last time. He 
requested his weeping son to accompany him on 
the piano, and from his bed the singer sang “ Home, 
Sweet Home.” 

One day when Tom Thumb was in Paris an 
amateur was anxious to see the diminutive general 
quite near. He accordingly learned the general's 
address, went to his house and rang the bell. - By 
a mistake, either intentional or unintentional, he 
had been given the address of the great and bulky 
Lablache, who was a veritable colossus. Lablache 
himself came to open the door. 

= Pardon, monsieur, I wish to see General ‘Tom 


umb, 

Lablache realized the joke in a twinkling, and 
replied in trumpet tones: 

“T am he, monsieur.” 

“But I thought the general——a dwarf—a 
very little——” 

“Oh, I understand,” said Lablache ; “ Quite so ; 
yes, in public, but at home I put myself at my 
ease.” 
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moderate price and put 
it up at a raffle} People 
who would not be wil- 
ing to give the money 
‘ outright will often 
enter into a scheme of 
this kind. I will goin 
and make inquiries.” 
When I entered I 
found myself in an 
extensive show-room, 
the walls of which were 
covered with paintings- 
A person advanced to 
meet me who, it soon 
became evident, was 
the proprietor of the 
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0 look at me no one would suppose it ; but 
it is, nevertheless, a fact that [ am a mem- 
ber of a fire company. I am somewhat 
middle-aged, somewhat stout, and, at cer- 

tain times of the year, somewhat stiff in the joints ; 
and my general dress and demeanour, that of a 
sober business man, would not at all suggest the 
active and impetuous fireman of the period. I do 
not belong to any paid department, but to a volun- 
teer Hook and Ladder Company, composed of the 
active-bodied and active-minded male citizens of 
the country town where I live. I am included in 
the active-minded portion of the company; and in 
an organization like ours, which is not only intended 
to assist in putting out the fires of burning build- 
ings, but to light the torch of the mind, this sort 
of member is very valuable. In the building which 
we occupy, our truck, with its hooks and ladders, 
stands upon the lower floor, while the large room 
above is used as a club and areading-room, At 
the beginning of the first winter of our occupancy 
of the building, we found that this room, which 
had been very pleasant in summer, was extremely 
uncomfortable in winter, The long apartment had 
been originally intended for purposes of storage ; 
and although we had ornamented it and fitted it 
up very nicely, a good deal of carpentry and some 
mason’s work was necessary before it could be 
made tight and draught-proof for cold weather, 
But lately we had spent money very freely, and 
our treasury was absolutely empty. I was chair- 
man of the committee which had charge of every- 
thing pertaining to our rooms, and I felt the 
responsibilities of my position. The necessary 
work should be begun immediately, but how could 
the money be raised to pay for it? Subscriptions 
for this and that had been made until the members 
were tired of that sort of thing; and the ill success 
of the last one showed that it would not do to try 
it again. 

I revolved in my mind a great many plans for 
raising the sum required, and one morning, as I 
was going to my place of business in the city, I 
was seized with a happy idea. At the moment of 
seizure I was standing in front of a large show- 
window, in which were a number of oil paintings, 
all of them very fresh and bright. “ How would 
it do,” thought I to myself, “to buy a picture at a 
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place. He was a large 
man, dressed in black, 
with an open. shirt- 
front and an expansive 
countenance. His eyes 
and hair were black, 
and his ears stood out 
from his head in a 
manner which, accord- 
ing to a recent writer, 
indicates the money. 
getting faculty ; and he 
plainly belonged to 
that class of persons 
who in the Middle 
Ages did. not, as is the 
present custom, pay money for having their teeth 
extracted, but often disbursed large sums for the 
privilege of retaining them, When I asked him 
if I could procure a good and effective picture at a 
moderate price, he threw out his chest and waved 
his arms toward his walls. “There, sir,” he said, 
“you can see oil paintings of every subject, of every 
style, and of every class ; and at prices, sir, lower 
than they can be found elsewhere in the known 
world. Mention the kind of picture you want, 
and I can accommodate you.” 

I replied that I did not know exactly what I 
wanted, and that I would see what he had. I now 
began to look at the pictures on the walls, occa- 
sionally giving my ideas in regard to their merits, 
when suddenly my companion turned to me and 
said : 

“ Are you connected with the press, sir?” 

I replied that I was not, although I occasionally 
wrote for periodicals, 

“Upon art subjects?” he asked. 

I replied in the negative. 

“Then you are unprejudiced,” he said, “and I 
believe from your appearance that you are a man 
of influence, and there is nothing 1 should like 
better than to exhibit the workings of my art 
organization to a man of influence, unprejudiced 
on the subject. My object is, sir, to popularize 
art; to place high art within the reach of the 
masses, and thus to educate the. artistic faculties 
of even the poorest citizens.” 

I said that I supposed the chromo movement 
was intended to do all that. 

“No, sir,” he replied warmly ; “ chromos cannot 
accomplish the object, They are too expensive ; 
and besides, they are not the real thing. They are 
printed, not painted; and what the public wants 
is the real thing, the work of the brush ; and that 
is what I give them. The pictures you see here, 
and an immense stock besides, are all copies of 
valuable paintings, many of them in the finest 
galleries of Europe. I sell no originals, I guarantee 
everything to be a copy. Honesty is at thé bottom 
of everything I do. I would scorn to ‘pretend to 
sell a ten- or twenty-thousand dollar painting for 
—for the price asked. But my copies ‘are exactly 
like the originals; that is all I claim.’ I would 
like, sir, to show you through my establishment, 


success of this great establishment. 
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and let you see how I am carrying on the great 
work of art-education. There are picture-dealers 
in this city, sir, plenty of them, who try to make 
the public believe that the vile daubs they sel] are 
originals, aad the works of well-known painters - 
and when they admit that the picture is a copy, 
they say it is the work of some distinguished 
student ; that there.is no other copy in the country ; 
or make some other misstatement about it. These 
persons conceal their processes, but their tricks 
are beginning to be well known to the public, 
Now, sir, I conceal nothing. The day for that sort 
of thing is past. I want men of influence to know 
the facilities I have for the production of art-work 
upon a grand scale. We will first go into the base: 
ment, Sir,” said he, as I followed him downstairs, 
“you know how the watch-making business has 
been revolutionized by the great companies which 
manufacture watches by machinery. The slow, 
uncertain, and expensive work of the poor toilers 
who made watches by hand has been superseded 
by the swift, unerring, and beautiful operations of 
machinery and steam. Now, sir, the great purpose 
of my life is to introduce machinery into art, and, 
ultimately, steam. And yet I will have no shams, 
no chromos. Everything shall be real—the work 
of the brush, Here, s'r,” he continued, showing 
me into a long room filled with workmen, “you 
see the men engaged in putting together the frames 
on which to stretch my canvases ; every stick cut, 
planed, and jointed out at a mill in Vermont, and 
sent on here by the car-load. Beyond are the 
workmen cutting up, stretching, and preparing the 
canvas, bales upon bales of which are used in a 
day. At the far end are the mills for grinding and 
mixing colours. And now we will go to the upper 
floors, and see the true art-work. Here, sir,” he 
said, continuing to talk as we walked through the 
rooms on the various floors, “is the landscape and 
marine department. That row of men are putting 
in skies ; they do nothing else. Fach has his copy 
before him, and, day after day, month after month, 
paints nothing but that sky ; and of course he does 
it with great rapidity and fidelity. Above, on those 
shelves, are sky-pots of every variety ; blue-serene 
pots, tempest pots, sunset pots in compartments, 
morning-grey pots, and many others. Then the 
work passes to the middle-ground painters, who 
have their half-tone pots within easy reach. After 
that the foreground men take it up, and the 
figurists put in the men and animals, That man 
there has been painting that foreground cow ever 
since the first of August. He can now put her in 
three and a half times in fifteen minutes, and will 
probably rise to sixteen cows an hour by the end 
of this month. These girls do nothing but put 
white-caps to waves, There’s a great demand at 
present for the windy marine, This next room is 
devoted to portraits to order. You see that row 
of old ladies without heads, each holding a pair of 
spectacles, and with one finger in the Bible to keep 
the place; that’s very popular, and we put ina 
head when the photograph is sent. There is a 
great rage at present for portraits of babies without 
any clothes on. Here is a lot of undraped infants 
with bodies all finished, but with no heads. We 
can finish them to order at very short notice, I 
have one girl who puts in all the dimples. You 
would be surprised to see what a charming dimple 
she can make with one twist of her brush. Long 
practice at one thing, sir, is the foundation of thie 
| Take that 
girl away from her dimple-pot, and she is nothing. 
She is now upstairs, putting dimples into a large 
Correggio order from the West. This next room 
is our. figure department, battle-pieces, groups, 
single figures, everything. As you haveseen before, 
each man only copies from the original that part 
which is his specialty. In addition to its other 
advantages, this system is a great protection to us 

None of my men can work at home at nights and 

Sundays, and forge pictures. Not one of them cat 

do a whole one. You will find minor ‘establish 

ments who pretend to sell copies of the great 
originals, and they impose on the public by stativg 
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that their pictures are made by art-students in 
Munich, This has created a great demand for 
cheap pictures by art-students in Munich. Now, 
sir, 1 concede to this popular demand. All my 
pictures are made by Munich art-students. Every 
person in my place, from the canvas-stretchers in 


. the basement to that man by the window with 


the expression-pots, who finishes up all heads and 
portraits, is a student of art-students in Munich, 
several of whom I have had as instructors to my 
operatives. Thus, sir, with a few of the students, 
I have leavened my whole furce. And now, sir, 
you have seen the greater part of my establish- 
ment. The varnishing, packing, and storage rooms 
are in another building. I am now perfecting 
plans for the erection of an immense edifice, with 
steam-enginés in the cellar, in which my paintings 
shall be done by machinery. No chromos, mind 
you, but real oil paintings, done by bruskes re- 
volving on cylinders. I shall have rolls of canvas 
a mile long, like the paper on which our great 
dailies are printed, and the machinery shall do 
everything ; cut off the picture, when it has passed 
among the cylinders, whereupon fresh canvas will 
be rolled in for a new one ; another machine will 
stretch them ; and they will pass through a varnish 
bath in the twinkling of an eye. But this is in the 
future. What I want of you, sir, and of other 
men of influence in society, is to let our people 
know of the great good that is ready for them now, 
and of the greater benefit that is coming. And, 
more than that, you can do incalculable good to 
our artists, Those poor toilers on the solitary 
canvas should know how to become prosperous, 
great, and happy ; tell them to go into-some other 


‘business. And now, sir, I must see what I can do 


for you. We will return to my gallery, and I will 
show you exactly what you want.” 

When we reached the back part of the show- 
room, downstairs, he brought out an unframed 
picture about three feet long and two high, and 
placed it in a favourable light. “There,” said he, 
“is a picture which will suit yon. It is what we 
call a reversible landscape, and is copied from the 
only genuine picture of the kind in the world. It 
is just as good as two pictures. In this position, 
you see, a line of land stretches across the middle 
of the picture, with trees, houses, and figures, with 
a light sky above and a lake, darker in hue, below. 
Everything on the land is reflected accurately in 
the water. It is a landscape in morning light. 
Turn it upside down, so, and it is an evening 
scene; darkening sky above ; light water beneath ; 
the morning star, which you saw faintly glimmer- 
‘ing in the other picture, is now the reflection of 
the evening star.” ; 

I do not pretend to be a judge of pictures, but I 
fancy I appreciate an original idea when I see it, 


and I thought that this picture might answer my - 


purpose, 

“What is the price of the painting?” I asked, 

“Well, sir,” said he, “to you, as a man of in- 
fiyence, I will fix the price of this great painting, 
from’a comparatively unknown work of Gaspar 
Poussin, at four dollars and a half.” 

In spite of what I had seen of the facilities pos- 
sessed by.this establishment for producing cheap 
work, I must confess that I was surprised at the 
smallness of the sum asked for an oil painting of 
that size; I had expected to give forty or fifty 
dollars. But, although I am not a judge of paint- 
ings, I am a business man, and accustomed to make 
bargains. Therefore I said: 

“T will give you two dollars and fifty cents for 
the picture.” 5 

“Done,” said he. “ Where shall I send it ?” 

I gave him my city address, and paid the money. 
As he accompanied me to the door, he said; “If 
you would like more of these pictures, I will sell 
you one dozen for eighteen dollars, or the whole 
lot of one hundred, just finished—and there will 
be no more of them painted-—for one hundred 
dollars.” I told him one-was all I wanted, and: 
departed. I carried the picture home that after- 
hoon, and in the eveniug exhibited it at our club-. 
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room, and made known my scheme for raising 
the money we needed by getting up.a raffle with 
this painting as the prize ; one hundred tickets at 
the low price of'two dollars each. The reversible 
landscape was set up, first one way and then the 
other, a great many times, and created quite a 
sensation, : 

“T don’t think “it’s worth the half of two 
hundred dollars,” said Mr. Buckby, our president, 
“but as the money is for the use of our Association, 
I don’t mind that. But my objection to the 
scheme is that, if I:should gain the prize, I should 
be laughed at by all my fellow-members ; for, to 


tell the truth, I think that painting is a good deal 


more funny than otherwise. It’s not what I call 
high art.” 


The other members generally agreed with him. 


They were very much amused by the picture, but 
they did not care to possess it, imagining that 
those who ridiculed it might also ridicule its 
owner. This opposition discouraged me, and I 
retired to reflect. In about five minutes I returned 
to the company, which had now greatly increased, 
as it was one of our regular meeting nights, and I 
asked if they would consent to this raffle if I wou'd 
engage that the winner of the picture should not 
be laughed at by any other member. 


“How will you guarantee that?” asked Mr. 


Buckby. 

“T will put the matter in the hands of the 
Association,” I answered. “If, after the raffle is 
over, 8 mujority of the members shall decide that 
any of us have reason to laugh at the winner of 
this painting, I will refund all the money paid for 
tickets.” 

There was something in this proposition which 
aroused the curiosity of my fellow-firemen; and 
when the meeting was called to order, a resolution 
was adopted that we should have the raffle, and 
that the management of it should be placed in my 
hands, subject to the conditions mentioned above. 
There were a good many surmises as to what I was 
going to do to keep the peuple from laughing at 
the prize-winner, the general opinion being that I 


-intended to have the picture altered so that it 


would be like an orJinary landscape, and not re- 
versible. But the affair was something novel, and 
promised to put much-needed money iuto our 
treasury ; and several gentlemen assured me that 
they would make it their business to see that every 
member took a ticket, one generous man promising 
in the interests of the Assuciation to present them 
to such of the few absent members as might decline 
to buy them for themselves, This offer was made 
in consequence of my insistence that every one of 
us should have a chance in the raffle. 

The next morning I went to the art-factory and 
told the proprietor that I would take the lot of 
reversibles he had, on hand, if he would include 
the one already purchased, and receive ninety- 
seven dollars and a half as the balance due. 

“ All right!” said he, “I have the ninety-nine 
still on hand. Are you in the tea business, sir?” 

“Oh, no,” said 1; “the pictures are intended 
for a large Association.” 

“No better way of extending the influence of 
art, sir,” he said heartily. “I shall charge you 
nothing for boxing. The same address, sir?” 

“No, they must be forwarded to my resi- 
dence,” and I gave him the -needful directions, 


and a cheque. 


The next day the ninety-nine pictures arrived 
and were'stored in my barn. My wife, to whom I 
had told my plan, made some objections to it, saying 
it did not seem right to use half the money paid in 
in buying so many pictures; but I told her that 
no. one could expect in a raffle to clear al] the 
money subscribed, and ‘that althqugh we should 
not gain as much as I had hoped, we should clear 
a hundred dollars, and every man would have a 


picture. This was surely fair, and the fact was 
that-the unsympathetic state of mind of our mem- 
‘bers made it necessary for me to do something of 


this kind, if I expected.to raise the needed money 
at all. 





The raffle was announced, and on the appointed 
evening there was a full attendance. The prize 
was won by a Mr. Horter, an art collector of a 
nervous temperament, who had objected to the 
raffle, and who had consented to buy a ticket only 
after repeated solicitations, 

“Now, mind,” he said. to me, “you promised 
that the other men should not laugh at me, and I 
hold you to your contract,” *° 

I answered that I intended to stand by it, and 
that the painting s!.ould be sent to him in the 
morn‘ng from my hcuse, whither it had been re- 
moved. Every member present announced his 
intention of calling on Horter the following even- 
ing to see why he should not be laughed at. 

All the next forenoon my man, with a horse and 
light waggon, was engaged in delivering the rever- 
sible landscapes, one to every member of our club. 
These gentlemen were, in almost every case, absent 
at their places of business. When they camé home 
in the evening each found his picture, with his 
name on the back of it, and a printed slip inform- 
ing him that in this raffle there had been no 
blanks, and that every man had drawn a prize, 

Not a man called upon Mr. Horter that e¥ening, 
and he greatly wondered why they did not come in, 
either to laugh or to say why they should not do 
so; but every member of our club was visited by 
nearly all his fellow-firemen, who ran in to see if it 
were true that he also had one of those ridiculous 
reversible landscapes. As everybody knew that 
Mr. Horter had one, there was no need to call on 
him ; and even if.they.had hoped to be able to 
laugh at him they could nuvi du so, when each one 
of them had drawn one of the pictures himself. A 
good many called on me, and some were a little 
severe in their remarks, saying that, although it 
might be a very pretty joke, I must have used up 
nearly all the money that they had given for the 
good of the Association, fur, of course, none of 
them cared for the absurd prize. 

But when, on the next meeting night, I paid in 
one hundred dollars to the tieasury, a sum more 
than sufficient t» pay for the work necessary to 
make onr rooin comfortable, they were quite satis- 
fied, The only thing that troubled them was to 
know what to do with the pictures they had 
drawn. Not one of them was willing to keep his 
preposterous landscpe in his house, It was Mra, 
Buckby, our president's wife, who suggested a way 
out of the difficulty. 

“ OF course,” she said to her husband, “ it would 
have been much better if each one of you had 
given the two duilars without any raffle, and 
then you would have had all your money. But 
you can’t expect men tu do a thing like that.” 

“Not after we had all paid in our regular dues, 
and had been subscribing and subscribing for this, 
that, and the other thing for nearly a year,” said I, 
who was present at the time. “Some extra 
inducement was necessary.” 

“But, as you have all those horrid landscapes,” 
she continued, “ why don’t you take them and put 
them up along the top of your walls, next the 
ceiling, where those openings are which used to 
ventilate the room when it was used for storage 4 
That would save all the money that you would 
have to pay to carpenters and painters to have 
those places made tight and decent-looking ; and 
it would give your. room a gorgeous appearance.” 

This idea was hailed with delight. Every man 
brought his picture to the hall, and we nailed the 
whvle hundred in a row along the top of the four 
walls, turning one with the darker half up, and 
the next the other way, so as to present alternate 
views of moruing and evening along the whole 
distance. The arrangement answered admirably, 
The dranghts of air from outside were perfectly 
excluded ; and as our walls were very lofty, the 
general effect was good. 

“ Art of that kind cannot be too high,” said Mr. 
Horter. 

A week or two after this, when I arrived at 
home one afternvon, my wife told me that there 
was a present fur me in the dinipg-room. As such 
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things were not common, I hurried in to see what 
it was. I found a very large flat package, tied up in 
brown paper, and on it a card with my name and 
a long inscription. The latter was to the effect 
that my associates of the Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany, desirous of testifying their gratitude to the 
originator and promoter of the raffle scheme, took 
pleasure in presenting him with the accompanying 
work of art, which, when hung upon the walls of 
his house, would be a perpetual reminder to him 
of the great and good work he had done for the 
Association. 

I cannot deny that this pleased me much. 
“Well !” I exclaimed to my wife, “it is very sel- 
dom that a man gets any thanks for his gratuitous 
efforts in behalf of his fellow-beings; and although 
I must say that my services in raisiug money for 
the Association deserved recognition, I did not 
expect that the members would do themselves the 
justice to make me a present.” 

Unwrapping the package, I discovered, to my 
intense disgust, a copy of the Reversible Land- 
scape! My first thought was that some of the 
members, for a joke, had taken down one of the 
paintings from our meeting-room, and had sent it 
to me; but, on carefully examining the canvas and 
frame, I was quite certain that this picture had 
never been nailed to a wall. It was evidently a 
new and fresh copy of the painting of which I had 
been assured no more would be produced. I must 
admit that I had felt a certain pride in decorating 
our hall with the style of picture that could not 
be seen elsewhere ; and, moreover, I greatly dis- 
like to be overreached in business matters, and my 
wrath against the manufacturer of high art entirely 
overpowered and dissipated any little resentment 
I might have felt against my waggish fellow- 
members who had sent me the painting. 

Early the next morning I,went direct to the art- 
factory, and was just about entering when my 
attention was attracted by a prominent picture in 
the window. I stepped back to look at it. It 
was our reversible landscape, mounted upon an 
easel, and labelled “ A Morning Scene.” While I 
examined it to assure myself that it was really the 
landscape with which I was so familiar, it was 
turned upside down by some concealed machinery, 
and appeared labelled, “An Evening Scene.” At 
the foot of the easel I now noticed a placard in- 
scribed: “The Reversible Landscape; A New 
Idea in Art.” 

I stood for a moment astounded. The rascally 
picture-monger had not only made another of these 
pictures, but he was prepared to furnish them in 
any number. Rushing into the gallery, I demanded 
to see the proprietor. 

“Look here!” said I, “what does this mean 3, 
You told me that there were to be no more of those 
pictures painted; that I was to possess a unique lot.” 

“That’s not the same picture, sir,” he exclaimed. 
“T am surprised that you should think so. Step 
outside with me, sir, and I'll prove it to you. 
There, sir!” said he, as we stood before the paint- 
ing, which was now. Morning side up, “ you see 
that star? In the pictures we sold you the morning 
star was Venus; in this one it is Jupiter. This is 
not the same picture, Do you imagine that we 
would deceive a customer? That, sir, is a thing 
we never do!” Frank R. Stockton. 








Sweet Blue Epes, 
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Maiden with the sweet blue eyes, 
Just the colour of the skies, 
By the light that in them lies, 
Hear me swear, I love thee! 
Sweet those eyes, as beams of morn, 
When the day is newly born, 
Cheering as a summer dawn, 
All who see must love thee ! 
Thou wilt never be forgot 
While these blue eyes—'tis their lot— 
Sweetly say, “ Forget me not |" 
Who could ceose to love thee? =” 
M, Beexsrer, 


The Great Doctor, 


A. FARCE IN ONE ACT, 
By FELIX REMO, 


DRAMATIS PERSONS, 


QUAVER, an old musician, 
MacMILLeER, surgeon-major, 
CHARLES MINOR, his nephew, 
NELLIE, Quaver's daughter. 
A CROSSING-8WEEPER, 


Sceng.—A_ sitting-room in QUAVER’S house, door in 
the centre, folding doors at right-hand side. 
First entrance, a piano at left, a wardrobe 
against the wall. Second entrance, a window, 

QUAVER enters in a frenzy of inspiration and rushes 
to the piano, where he seats himself and begins 
to play by fits and starts, at other times being 
deeply wrapped in thought, 

NELLIE enters on tip-toe, and having made sure that 

* her father is busy, goes to the window, opens it, 

and replies to signs which are being made to her 
JSrom the opposite house. 

QuUAVER suddenly turns round and perceives this 
with astonishment, he approaches on tip-toe, and, 
suddenly coming behind her, he also replies to 
the demonstrations opposite by parodying the 
signs, 

Nellie, Ah, he has left the window! (perceiving 
her father) : oh, I understand his disappearance! 

Quaver. What’s the meaning of these signals, 
miss? Is this a correspondence by semaphore # ' 

Nellie. Why, father, it’s only a girl I know who 
was passing. 

Quaver. She passes very often then, for you are 
always at this window. [fs it also this girl who 
made the young man opposite fly away when I 
appeared? For, although I am near-sighted, I well 
enough saw that it was a man. 

Nellie. Really, I didn’t notice him, but I will go 
and see. 

Quaver (stopping her). There isno need. Ihave 
now to announce to you that I am on the eve of 
reaching the great scientific goal I have been seek- 
ing so long; and I object to flirtations. A rich 
son-in-law, a musician, who may aid me in my 
great work, might be all very well, but coquetting 
with some unknown youth, who has three hairs on 
his upper lip and is everlastingly twisting them 
while uttering sighs and rolling up his eyes, I 
won't tolerate. 

Nellie. Father ! 

Quaver. Posterity invokes me—my.name will be 
for ever linked with the great ones of our epoch, 
and with that of the illustrious Wagner (he takes 
off his skull-cap). Ifthe great master has had so 
many detractors, it was simply because there was 
something wantingin his work ; and that something 
it was left for me to supply. If only you had 
consideration for your father you would set to 
work to study singing so-as to help me—in this 
way, for instance—I bave been writing something 
where the flute and the voice race one after the 
other, like butterflies at play... . well if you 
could sing that—— 

Nellie, But, papa, I have no voice. 

Quaver. That’s just like you women, when they 
want to be silent, they have no voice ; speak to 
them of what they want and they all quickly 
find one. © 

Nellie, After that, if you insist upon it I will - 
sing. 

Quaver, Just so ; I was about to write just now to | 
that learned man, ‘Doctor Max Miiller, a disciple 
of the incomparable Wagner (he bows), 


I have a capital plan ; (aloud) I will write for you: 
myself, papa, and in that way save you: the 
trouble. (She sits at the table and prepares to 


Nellie (aside). Qh, what an idea !|—Ah, that’s it! | 





Quaver, Good, good, I will dictate ; T find I am 
always more inspired when I dictate than when 
I write myself. 

Nellie, I’m ready.’ - 

Quaver, “Tilustrious master,” 

Nellie (writing—aside). “My dear unknown.” 

Quaver. “For several years I have, without know. 
ing you, felt a profound veneration for your genings,” 

Nellie (writing). “I have noticed your signals, 
and am flattered by them.” 

Quaver. “You are the disciple of the man whom J 
admire the most in the world.” 

Nellie (writing). “Tt is impossible to reply to 
them, because my father watches me.” 

Quaver, “T wish my daughter to have some sing. 
ing lessons.” 

Nellie (writing). “But TI should be very happy to 
talk with you.” 

Quaver. “ Aud if you would do me the great 
favour of undertaking them——”- 

Nellie (writing). “ But I have found an excellent 
opportunity for it.” 

Quaver, “You would nowhere have a more 
grateful servant than your devoted servant, 
Ignatius Quaver.” 

Nellie (writing—aside). As soon as you see my 
father go out, come at once. I will explain all, 
Inquire for yours, Nellie. (She folds the letter and 
puts it in an envelope.) 

Quaver. Now let me sign it.’ 

Nellie, Oh! in my ee, T signed it for 
you. 

Quaver. Never mind, he does not know my signa- 
ture. I will take it ‘myself. (While he has his 
back turned, she makes signs at the window with the 
letter ) 

Nellie (frightened). Must you take it? 

Quaver. It is most important I should, I will put 
on my hat. (Goes out at right.) 

Nellie. What must I do? Oh, an idea! (She goes 
to the table, takes a prece of white paper, places it in 
an envelope, which she closes, then writes, “ Dr. Max 
Miiller.”) A sheet of white paper—that will not 
betray me. Now for the other. (Goes to the door 
at the back, and calling) Mary! Mary! carry this 
letter to the house opposite, and say that it is for 
the gentleman on the first floor. (She gives the 
letter and then returns, Quaver re-enters.) 

Quaver. Now I'm ready. Give me that letter, 

Nellie. Here it is, papa. 

‘ Quaver. I won’t be long. The Great Doctor! 0 
Nellie, my child, I am transported with joy. 
(Takes the letter and goes out at centre.) 

Nellie (running to the window). Here’s Mary, who 
has come back. He is at the window (make a 
sign to him). Papa has gone out——Yes, Come 
—(He shuts the window). Ah! what have I 
done? I’m quite ashamed——Here he is crossing 
the street-——he has entered. What a child I am, 
now I wish he were not coming (a knock) ; well, 
so nuch the worse (she opens and Charles enters). 

Charles. How happy you make me! If you 
only knew how I have wished to make your 
acquaintance, how I have sought every occasion 
to meet you, to speak to you. 

Nellie. What must must you think of my letter, 
of my conduct, of myself ? 

Charles. 1 think you are an angel, that I love you, 
and that you have permitted me to come and tel 
you this at your feet that I may be the happiest 


| of men: 


Nellie. That's all very well——but——I should 
like to explain, 

Charles. No, don’t explain ; leave me the happi- 
ness you have given. 

Nellie. You have noticed my father-—— 

Charles, Yes, a great deal too much, 

Nellie. Really, he is quite a Cerberus. 

Charles. Ah ! (ansriowsly) could he have made m 
come, to-—— 

Nellie. Don’t be troubled, it was I who called you 
here. 

Charles. At least, tell me quickly, that it isnot 
dismiss me, to condemn me to. close my window 








write.) 


“to cease to admire you. - 
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"Welle. No, ‘it isn’t that, but—— ~ 

Charles. Tell me, tell “me quickly, I Mitre to 
know—— 

Nellie. He wants me to sing. 

Charles. To'sing! I don’t understand. © 

Nellie. Oh, that’s nothing! I will explain. Papa 
isa great musician, he only lives for music and 
wo —(a noise outside). Good ‘heavens! It is he | 
slready, I shall never have time——he must not 
see you on any atcount before I have told you—— | 
there he is;-quick, hide yourself, I’ will explain 
afterwards—-—hide there. ‘(She opens the door of 
the wardrobe, on the left.) 

Charles, A wardrobe, she wants to shelve: me. 
(She pushes him tn.) All right. (He goes in and she | 
closes the wardrobe, Quaver enters at the centre.) 

Quaver. His carriage was xt'the door, I gave the | 
letter to the’servant, who’ must have given it.'to | 
him directly; naturally TI did not wait for ‘its 
perusal, 80-T have come back. © 

. Nellie (astde). How to get rid of hint 

Quaver, And now we must wait. (Goes out on the 
right humming.) 


Nellie (opening Ce wardrobe). Quick! moments e 


are precious: + 

Charles (comes out): No, here’ he is again, quick ! 
(he pushes. him’ -back into: the: wardrobe. ae 
relurns without-hes hat.) : 

Quaver, Let me inspire myself that I may give 
him a fitting reception. {Sits down at the piano and 
improvises.)> .: 

Nellie (distracted). Oh, deed, dear! Why will he 
stay? (Chartes‘half opens the door, takes her hand 
and kisses’ tt. \Shé utters a@ cry s-~ Charles goes back 
into the wardrobe. Quaver turns round.) 

Quaver, What’s the matter? 

Nellie. Nothing, I—hurt my foot. * 

Quaver, You have nade lose my inodulation. (He 
recommences playing. Suddenly from the wardrobe 
is heard the sound of a flite accompanying the 
piano.) 

Nellie. Oh, what a blinderer ! | 

Quaver.- What isthat? 

Nellie. It’s inthe street, papa. 

Quaver. I'thought it was in my imagination—an 
internal voice which accompanied me, the voice of 
inspiration. . (He goes on: playing. Nellie knocks 
against the wardrobe, Charles begins to play louder.) 

Nellie (near the wardrobe). No, no ! be quiet. 

Quaver. (listening). I-cannot be mistaken. . (He 
rises, the flute continues ; after a pause Quaver goes to 
the wardrobe and opens it, Chatles jumps out, still 
playing.) ‘Extraordinary! It seems that flutes grow 
rs my wardrobe. - (He takes him by the arm to stop 
mm.) 

Nellie (aside to Charles). IL knocked to mre you 
be quiet. 

Charles, I fancied it was just the opposite.” 

Quaver. What were you dving there ? 

Charles. I was tuning my flute. 

Quaver. What ! in a cupboard. 

Charles, Yes. I can only tune it really welli in 
darkness, broad daylight distracts the'¢ ear. 

_ Quaver, Who are you. _ 

Charles, The young man ‘opp— ’ 

Nellie (pulling him by the sleeve anv interrupting 
him--softly). Say professor. 

Charles, Professor of the flute. 

Nellie (softly). Of singing. 

Charles, I meant to say, of singing. 

_Quaver, Can it be the Great Doctor ? Pray, sir, are 
you the Great Doctor ? . 

Nellie (softly). Say, yeu.’ 

Charles (boldlyfand putting his frute % in his pocket) 
Yes, Charles Minor.” - °° 

Quaver, Ts not your name Max Miller ' 

Nellie (softly). Say, yes. . 

Charles. Oh yes! but my friends call me Minor. 

ware: Tsee, a musical nickname,” You got my 

le : 

Charles. Yes, That ‘is to say your daughter's. 
(Nellie pulls im by the sleeve.) 

Quaver. "That's right. (Aside). How can ‘he’ know 
that it is my daugliter who wrote to him ? (Aloud.) 
Aud to have got here before my return ! Certainly | 








| your carriage was waiting for you. ' (Aside.) © He 


must have come here straight away. 
Charles. Yes. A carriage with two horses, a coach: 
man in front and:a servant behind. 
Quaver, Quite 80,8 servant behind. eae eas 
' Charles * (aside). ~ Places ‘for “ twelve inside ia 


| fourteen out.” 


Quaver. What money he must be making! Really, 


| my, dear sir, I thought.you were older. 


Charles. Ah! that’s because I began so early; I 
was - not higher than that when I° ‘commenced 
giving lessons in singing. 

Quaver. But you are German, and yet you ‘speak 
English without accent. 

Oharles. 1 ought to tell you, it’s the flute that does 


that. 


Quaver, Aht ts : tet 
The stroke of the tongue, . the 


Charles. Yes. 


| movement of the lips, all that perfects the accent ; 
© } so my experience has always been that, for léarning 


& language, there’s nothing like practising the 
flute. * Love tA CUPROARD., : 





Let me inspire myself, that I may give him @ fitting reception, 


Quaver (very surprised). Really now ; I have an 
idea of learning Arabic. © 

Charles. Oh! as to Arabic the flute is no use, it | 
must be a trombone ; every language has its uaa | 
ment. 

Quaver, How astonishing ! Well, Doctor, 

_ Charles. Pardon, Minor, 

Quaver. It’s his whim’; Jet me indulge, Doctor | 
Minor, 

Charles (aside). Why does he call me Doctor? 
Does he want to consult me? 

Quaver, Now be so good | as to tell me what you |} 
think of my piano. 

Charles (astonished), What= 
particular ; it’s like all pianos. _ 

Quaver, Perhaps you would like to try itt 


1? 0, geo 





Charles. Oh, no! 'T ‘assure you, T don’t feel any | 


pressing desire, 
Quaver. Then, pray, try it to please me. 


Charles (aside), What does he mean by trying 
hat! | 


it? (Aloud.) It’s a nice _wood——yes. 
the wood.) be 
‘Quaver. Do play afew notes. 
Charles, I do not play the piano, I dislike it. 
Nellie (pulling him). Stopidt!! °° 


Charles (hurriedly). That’s only an expression 
of mine. I'mean'l adore it. ‘Just’ as one some- |, 
| times says, “ It’s awfully ‘pretty! ” 
| Quaver. ‘How original ! What characters these | 
artists are. How do you give your lessons then? | 


Charles, ‘With my flute. 
Quaver. But ‘you sometimes must sing with an 
accompaniment, 


Charles, Oh, certainly I accompany myself on | 


the flute. 
Quaver.’ While singing? ‘Why, that is marvel- 
lous ; I should certainly like to hear you. 
Charles (drawing his flute from his pocket), ‘With 
pleasure. (Begins to play.) 
Quaver. (sopping him). No, not play—sing. 
“Charles, That is what T was doing. I was ‘sing: 
ing internally. ‘ 
Quaver. Ishould fike’ to hear your, alee ; H ‘people 
say it’s wonderful. ~ 


‘ft me have the tee quarters T owe 


“Charles, They ‘sre very kind,” ee 4 is 
nothing particular, . APS 

Quaver. That is modesty. ve 

“Charles. ot Twill ty. tein a fou notes Sa 
a 

Nellie fo That's tide it; do it louder. 

*-Quaver, T doit see any ‘great art in that. ’ 

Charles, Great.art } Oh | notin that,. You know 
T'am’on ‘a visit, ‘I resérve my éfforta for grand 
occasions — fetivals, coronetionty ‘shipwrecks, 
earthquakes. “You perceive 1 

Quaver, Just 80, (Aside) T have been indiscreet, 
and he wishes to'give'me a hint. “(Aloud.) “Well, 
Doctor, “if * you. would really undertake my 
daughter— * 

Charles’ (exchaniyihg signs with Nellie). On; cers 
tainly! I will undertake her with the. greatest 
pleasure, 

Quaver. And twhite you are here you might like to 
give her her first lesson. By‘ the way, we need 
hardly talk of money... I will pay you as many 


| quarters as you Tike, in advance, 


Charles. How kind you are ; peraps 7 will let 
‘landlady 2 


“Quaver (laughing) Ob, capa? ‘These great 


‘artists, they are always ‘saying something funny. 
Try and ffake nomething of my daughter ; that is 
‘all that I ask! 


Chasles. T will make something of her,” you may 


be sure. (Aside) “My wife. 


Quaver. Now T leave you and confide her to you. 


(Passing ‘out. ‘We won't disturb you, 


.. . (Coes oud one right) 
Nellie (earnesily. ) Now he takes you for singing 
master,’ You must give me a lesson. 


Charles, Bat I’ don’t’ know how ‘it’s done. I 


‘should like to give you something else. 


“Nellie, ‘No matter, I assure you. Shut the window 
‘and let ‘us begin. (Charles goes, to the window, slops 
surprised while looking opposite ;* then” ‘utters an 
' exclamation, and sinks. back in a chair 4 tn -astonish- 
ment.) ” 

Nellia, What is it? ' 

Charles. It'sa——my uncle there, opposite, in'my 
room. ‘He has seen me. 

* Nellie. What uncle? What do you niean 7 * 

Charles (getting up.) My uncle, Surgeon-Major in 
the ‘Indian ‘Army. TI t ought he was away in 
| Caloutta——and there he is, A man who only 
| thinks “of* cutting, carving, and chipping. He 
| passes his life in shortening ee dn ‘cutting off 
‘arms, legs, and heada, if he oP ot A he opened 
;and dissected his own wife. * pd cares for 
incomplete men, and cannot Joo di: guyone who 
has all his limbs, withogt au. ite g to aiiputate 
something. 

Nellie, Well? 

Charles, T cut off my hate to ies ge him ; 7 who 
— had & mane like a lion—it looked so ell 
£0 you d 

tren how! threw. 


ba} 


Nellie. But, sh ; 
“Charles. "T will. tell, 
_ you that later on, but 
- hide me, (He, dashes 
~~ behind the g piano at the 
moment. that the. door 
“opens. and MacMiller 
re at the centre 
‘and . Quaver on. * ad 
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Quaver (aside). Who can this be? (Aloud.) What | us alone, sir? (Quaver goes out.) Did it hurt| Charles. I have the honour of asking from you 
you? the hand of your daughter. 
Nellie. No. Quaver, You-—what? You——what do you 


nephew 1? 

Mac Miller. My scoundrel of a nephew. 

Quaver. We don’t happen to be an enquiry office, 
and we do not keep any scoundrels in this 
establishment. It is a prohibited article. 

Mac Miller, Do you wish to insinuate that Doctor 
Mac Miller cannot see ? 

Quaver, Doctor Max Miller! Why, are you the 
great Doctor ? 

Mac Miller, Yes. Only I am called ‘Major. 

Quaver, Stop! What am I to do? 

Mac Miller (aside). What an ass he is, 

Quaver (aside). The other called himself Minor, 
oh, I understand, it is to distinguish the old from 
the young. (Aloud.) So you are Doctor Max 
Miiller? 

Mac Miller. Mac Miller. 

(uaver, You have a droll fashion of pronouncing 
your name. I suppose it is the German pro- 
nunciation? 

Mac Miller. Well, my nephew—- 

Quaver. Your nephew, Mr. Minor? 

Mac Miller, That’s the fellow. 

Quaver. Do you know, he has had the impudence 
to pass himself off for you. 

* Mac Miller. The deuce he has! 
cut off such little ways as that. 

Quaver, But I said to myself just now he is too 
young, he has no experience ; while you, one sees 
at once what sort of a man you are, 

Mae Miller, With what object can he have pre- 
sented himself to you? 

Quaver. I don’t know with what object, but he 
almost broke my head with his instrument. 

Mac Miller. His instrument? He does not 
keep— 

Quaver, That is just what I said ; while as to 
you——By the way ; what is your instrument? 

Mac Miller. Every one, from the lancet to the 
speculum. 

Quaver, Speculum! I don’t know that; I must 
ask you to play me an air on it. Well, Doctor? 

Mace Miller. Major if you please. 

Quaver, Oh yes! Major. (Aside.) It is a musical 
soubriquet. These great artistes are so eccentric. 
(Aloud.) Now will you undertake my daughter? 

Mac Miller, I don’t mind. What is the matter 
with her? 

Quaver, I believe the larynx needs attention, ex- 
ercise. It perlaps might be as well to examine 
it? You will look after that presently. 

Mac Miller. Yes, yes! Leave it to me. (Goes 
towards Nellie.) 

Quaver. Will you be so kind as to begin at once ? 

Mae Miller, Certainly. One can never begin too 
soon, when there is a chance of succeeding. 

Quaver. You hear, Nellie? The Doctor is right. 

Mac Miller, Mischief in the larynx, one never 
knows what it may come to. 

Quaver. Now I leave, so that I may not disturb 
you. (Aside.) At last she’s in good hands, (He 
goes out to the right.) 

Mac Miller (to Nellie), Open your mouth. (#z- 
amines it.) I see nothing wrong so far. Call out, 
(She calls out.) 

Quaver (at the door), Have you hurt yourself, 
child? 

Mac Miller, Now will you leave us alone ? 

Quaver. He's trying her voice, (Retires.) 

Mac Miller. Now try and produce some deep 
sounds, You know how to imitate a cow or a sheep. 

Nellie. I don’t know, I have never tried ; but I 
will now imitate a cow and sheep. 

Quaver (ut the door). What afunny voice she has. 
What will the Doctor say ? 

Mac Miller, The organ does not seem to mé 
diseased. Now try to imitate a cockcrow. 

Nellie. All right. (She crows like a cock.) 


I shall have to 


Quaver (at the door), This is too much! She is 
mocking him. 

Mac Miller. Now cough very hard: 

Quaver, She must have forced——(entering). 
Excuse her, sir—— 

Mac Miller (pushing him back), 


Will you leave 


Mac Miller. Well! AsI said, you have nothing 
the matter with the larynx. Now where is my 
nephew? I must find him. . Produce him to me! 
(Strikes his fist on the keyboard of the piano.) 

Quaver (at the door). Al! the music begins, now 
they are going to sing. 

Nellie (with a cajoling air, leaning her head on 
her shoulder). What do you want to do with your 
nephew ? 

Mac Miller. She is a nice little thing. I should 
like to extirpate—— 

Nellie (frightened, interrupting him). Oh, you 
must not extirpate anything in him. 

Mac Miller (continuing). His secret, - 

Nellie. What secret ? 

Mac Miller. That’s no badiness of yours, child, it 
is an affair between him and me. 

" Quaver (at the door). She is not singing. She 
is probably indulging in some of her tricks. 

Mac Miller ( perceiving him). Now then, you sir, 
what are you dving at that door? You will swing 
it off its hinges. 

Quaver. Pardon me, Doctor. 

Mac Miller. Major. 

Quaver. Major. Yes, yes! I was waiting in the 
hopes of hearing you sing. 

Mac Miller. Sing!!! You take me for a clown ? 

Quaver (starting back). What a——oh, Doctor, 
(Hastily.) Major. A clown—you, a disciple of the 
great Wagner. (Zakes his hat from him, bows, 
then returns it). My—— 

Mac Miller, I am only a disciple of Esculapius. 

Quaver. I don’t know that musician, 

Mac Miller. Is he a lunatic, this father of yours ? 
I can cut off arms and legs, but I don’t look after 
lunatics. 

Quaver. Arms and legs? You are not the Great 
Doctor ? 

Mac Miller. Yes ; only I am called Major. 

Quaver. You said that already. I understand—- 
You are not German ? 

Mac Miller. Never. I should not like to be. 

Quaver. You don’t play any instrument ? 

Mac Miller. I ply the lancet. 

Quaver. And you are not called Max Miiller ? 

Mae Miller. Mac Miller. Don’t mistake !! Sur- 
geon-Major in the Indian Army. 

Quaver (falling ona chair). Ah!——Here is 
another who is not the Great Doctor. (Rising 

Suriously.) Then what on earth made you come 
here? On what right have you to make my 
daughter imitate a calf and a cock? Have you 
escaped from some menagerie? And why are you 
wearing my ears with your minor of a nephew and 
all these impostures while I am waiting to receive 
the great, the true, the real—— 

Mac Miller (stopping him). 
demolish you ina moment. 

Quaver (furiously’. I shall be immensely 
obliged if you will at once go back to your Indies, 

Mac Miller, Silence !! Where is that nephew of 
mine? 

Quaver. Oh! I have not got him. Look in the 
wardrobe. 

Mac Miller, You put my nephew in wardrobes, do 
you? (opens the wardrobe.) Heis not there. Never 
mind. I will make him speak under my lancet. 
(Goes out at the centre.) 

Quaver (terrified). Under his lancet ? 

Charles (showing his head above the piano). H 
he gone? 

Quaver, Oh, you are there, are you? This is the 
way you tune your flute! ! 

Charles, No, I am studying the piano. 

Quaver (threatening). Listen! Wretch!!! You 
have heard the words of that brutal uncle vf yours, 
it is to you we owe the visit of this cannibal. What 
did you say that you came here for? Under the dia- 
pason——I mean the lancet, I’ll make you speak, 

Charles, Even without the lancet, dear sir, I will 
tell you what brought me here. 

Nellie. What is he going to say? 


You——I will 











want to do? 

Chailes,-Ah! I love her. . 

Quaver, You love her. 

Charles, And she loves me. 

Nellie. We love each other. 

Quaver. You love each other. 

Charles and Nellie (together). Yes. 

Quaver (furiously). They love each other! | | 
But who are you, sir, and how do you make your 
living ? 

Charles, I live by my flute honourably, I carn 
thirty shillings a week. 

Quaver, Thirty shillings ! 

Charles, I am the young man opposite, 

Quaver. Thesignal-man? Perhaps you will be go 
good as to go home at once and decamp from the 
neighbourhood as. quick as possible, so that 1 may 
not see you ; that is to say, so that my daughter 
may not see you, as I am short-sighted. 

Nellie. Father! - 

Quaver. Ah, yes! Your father. This was the girl 
friend of yours, who was passing and whom you 
made those sigus to. How on earth did they all 
get here? (Voice of the Doctor outside.) Why, he 
is back again. (Charles dashes once more into the 
wardrobe.) 

Mac Miller (entering at the centre with his boa of 
instruments in his hands and turning up his sleeves), 
Now I am going to annihilate you. 

Quaver. No, no! Nothing of the kind. Sorry 
you are troubled to bring out your arsenal. 

Mac Miller. Are you ready ? 

* Quaver. He asks if Iam ready. (Mac Miller takes 
out a lancet and passes his finger along the edge.) 

Mac Miller. I am going to cut you i into little 
pieces, 

Quaver. Thank you. 

Mac Miller, Aud if you are not then satisfied — 

Quaver. I should be very difficult to please. 

Mac Miller, I offer you one alternative. 

Quaver, I shall rejoice to listen to it. 

Mac Miller, It is to give me the hand of your 
daughter. 

Nellie and Mac Muller (together). My hand. Her 
hand. 

Charles (in the wardrobe). I forbid it, 

Mace Miller (going tv the wardrobe). He is there. 
I must have overlooked him the first time ; he must 


| have been hidden among the bottles. 


Charles (taking from the table a hand-glass and 
showing it to him). Marry her!! Why, look at 
yourself ! 

Mac Miller. Scoundrel ! 

Charles, Ah! by the way, good morning, uncle! 

Mac Miller. Good morning, my boy. (Shakes hands 
with him and takes him aside.) I warned you that 
if when I came back I found you a bachelor, I 
would marry myself within twenty-four hours and 
not leave you a halfpenny. 

Charles to MacMiller. "Well, but I have om 
you, uncle. 

Mac Miller to Charles, What! do you mean, to 


say that you are married ? 


Charles to Mac Miller, Completely, from head 
to foot. 

Mac Miller. You don’t look very much like it, 
and they told me at your place that. you are living 
by yourself. 

Charlee, Hush! It is a secret marriage. A 
surprise which I have to give you. 

Mac Miller, Really you surprise me; under the 
circumstances I will give you half an hour 
present me to your wife, and if not—(aloud)-! 


| will marry this young lady. 


Quaver. What! you the rival of your nephew! 

Mac Miller. Rival! What do you mean? 

Quaver, I mean what I say: he has been askiug 
me for my daughter's hand. 

Mac Miller. He! Nonsense! He is already 
married! (General astonishment.) I shall retam 
in twenty minutes, Now, recollect! a wife or the 
lancet. . (Goes owt) 
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Quaver to Charles. Oh, you scoundrel! You 
blue-beard, you brute,—— 

Nellie (crying). Married ——it is very wrong—— 

Quaver. Oh, you bigamist, trigamist, quadrig—— 

Charles. Stop ! 

Quaver. I won't stop. I will give my daughter five 
minutes to order you out of the place, and if you 
are here when I come back, I will pitch you out 
of the window. Remember! a wife or the lancet! 
I mean——no, I don’t mean—— Get out of my 
sight! =: (Goes: out on right.) 
Nellie (sits down crying). Oh, how unhappy I 
am! 

Charles, No, no. It’s only a farce. (She rises 
delighted.) Hush! Itis a little secret between my 
uncle and me. (He takes a letter from his pocket 
and shows tt to her.) Look at this. 
to me when leaving for India. (He reads.) “Dear 
Nephew,—I am getting old. If you are married 
when I come back from India, I will come and live 
with you, and leave you all my money ; but if you 
are then still a bachelor, you sha’n’t touch a penny 
of it, and to.punish you, I will get married in 
twenty-four hours.” 

Nellie. Then ? . : 

Charles. Then as [ haven’t a wife and did not 
expect his sudden return, I wished to keep out of 
his way until I had time to get married. Quickly 
—in a twinkling——this evening——to-morrow 
morning. 

Nellie. Ah! you see it is very wrong. With 
whom # 

Charles, Wait a little! So, as he has found me 
out so soon, I had to invent a secret marriage for 
him, to be in time. 

Nellie (laughing). I understand,-—well, it’s 
very simple. 

Charles, Not so simple ; when you think he has 
given me half-an-hour to present my wife to him. 

Nellie, Half-an-hour. Why, that’s more than you 
want. (Running to the window and calling to some one 
outside.) Pst, pst—— Yes. I called for you. 
Come up—— 

Charles. What are you doing ? : 

Nellie. You will see. (Coming back.) We'll hav 
your secret marriage, 

Charles. How ? eaee 

Nellie. We are in Scotland, and a simple declara- 
tion before a witness is enough to make a valid 
marriage——_ Well, I called a witness, (Going to 
the door at the centre and opening it.) And here he 
is, 

Enter Crossing-sweeper. 

Charles. It is glorious. 

Nellie (to Crossing-sweeper). My friend, would 
you like to earn five shillings ? 

Crossing-sweeper.. That I would, ma’am. (He ts 
about to begin eweeping the room.) 

Nelie (stopping him). No, no. It’s nothing to do 
With that. Can you write? ' 

Croestng-sweeper, Write. That depends who to. 

Nellie. That’s enough. (She writes.) “I hereb 
declare that I take Mr, ——” 

Nellie to Charles. By the way, what’s your name ? 

Charles, Charles Minor. 

Nellie (goes on writing). Charles Minor, as my 


~ thusband.” (J’'o Charles.) Now, you write the same. 


_ Charles (writing). -“I hereby declare that I take 
‘Miss —~” (To Nellie) By the way, what’s your 
‘mame? - 

Nellie, Nellie Quaver. (Showing signature.) You 
thave it there. © 

Charles, Oh! -Of course: how stupid I was. 
((Writing.) “ Nellic Quaver as my wife.” 

Nellie (to the Crossing-sweeper).. Now sign your 
‘name'there, near the word witness, (He signs.) 
‘That's right. But now your business. 

Crossing-sweeper (writing). Crossing-sweeper. 

-Nellie. Your address,: 

‘Crossing-sweeper (writing). Says proudly, corner 
‘of, Canningate, the most fashionable spot in the 
‘town ——oh | I see now, it is for a marriage —— 
‘why didn’t you say so at once? There was no 
‘need of such a lot of writing. Stop! Here’s my 
“brush, you have only got to jump over it, ; 


He wrote this | . 








Nellie, Oh, very well then, we will jump. 
Charles. Here's for the jump ! ! (They jump.) 
‘ -sweeper, Thats it, now you are united 
or ever. 


_ Charles, Oh, it’s lovely! now here’s your five shil- 
lings, and you can go. 
Crossing-sweeper, Thank you, ma’m and sir. (Goes 
out, hts brush under his arm, with low bows. As he 
«s retiring towards the door, his brush, as —— 
pes oots up into the face of the Major, 


ers.) 
(Mac Miller 18, seises hold of him, and whirls 
him round and rows him out.) “ 

Quaver (coming out). Still there!!——and the 
ae Millen Now th 

ac Miller. Now then, Charles ; your wife ? 
Oharles, Here she is, uncle. 
Quam. What, Nellie ? 

"ellie. Yes, papa. A secret marriage. 

Mac Miller. Oh, then, in- that case, I withdraw 
my demands and iny lancets, 

_Quaver (seizing an instrament and ubout to throw 
himself on Charies). It is you, then—— 

Mac Miller (stopping him). There's nothing to 
trouble about, he has only done what I told him 
——he shall have all my fortune and I have no 
end of money. 

Quaver (astonished). Ah |——that makes a differ- 
ence——a rich and musical son-in-law. Wesh:ll be 
able to work tozether, Mr. —— 


Mac Miller (holding out his hand to him). Y 
we will all work in the great cause ;- [ myself wil 
take a part. 

waver, Really. ; 
ac Miller. Yes. I shall cut (sensation) your 
pencils. 





Result of 70 Guinea Pianoforte 
Competition. 


Tn1s Competition was disigned for the purpose of eliciting 
by the popular vote the names of the twelve greatest living 
pianists. Two days after the announcement was made 
that such a plebiscite would be held the greatest living 

janist of the present century, Franz Liszt, d away. 
fn response to numerous inquirers we decided that Liszt’s 
name should be admitted in the list, and he therefore 
heads the poll. 

The Competition has excited considerable interest, and 
from all parts of the United Kingdom, the Co!onies, and the 
Continent voting papers have been received. The result of 
the voting shows that the consensus of popular opinion is 
a@ fairly good test of the relative position of our great 
pianists, and although some may be inclined to take 
exception in some instances to the opinions arrived at by 
taking the popular .vote, there can be little question that 
the names heading the poll are generally recognized as 
the twelve greatest pianists by the English people. 

The names brought out at the top of the poll as‘ the 
twelve greatest pianists and the votes recorded in their 


favour were as follow : 


Lizr ... 2549 | ZIMMERMANN . .. 139 
RusinsTEIN » 2308 | Menter . . ...153 
Von Butow . . 2089 | Saitiys . .. . 903 
Hatue. . . » 2082 |Gopparp . . . 85 
ScHUMANN. . » 2053 | Essirorr ..... 827 
PacuMan ... . 2032 | Paver... +. 754 


A considerable number of voting papers contained 
eleven of the names given above, but two only out of the 
large number of papers received gave the twelve names. 


The successful papers were sent in by 
Mr. W. H. Rossrtsnaw, Ivy Terrace, Wortley, near 
Leeds; and Mr. Cuartes Davies, Henry Street, 
Fullamore, Ireland. : 

These gentlemen were 
names in the order in. whic 
Mr. Robertshaw’s answer most ae 4 accorded with the 
opinion elicited by the voting, and he is therefore the 
successful Competitor and Winner of the 

7o GUINEA PIANOFORTE. 

In the name of his fellow-competitors we offer him 

our hearty congratulations. 


Puzzle Competition. 


THE LEADING LIGHTS IN MUSIC, ART, 
AND ROMANCE. 


Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and try your fortune! We 
assure you there is nothi ae or even mysterious 
in the ordeal. : See, you have but to join the society of 
“ Leading Lights’ (assembled. on .our first ); your 
merits will readily admit you there; and alter a short 
converse with them and study of their features you will 


uested to place the twelve 
they ranked as greatest. 





su find it an easy task to inform us how many 
you recognized and can name. And the pleasant 
conceit of our artist, who with characteristic waggery has 
omitted to give some of them faces, will not offer any 
serious obstacle to your 8, for we are confident we 
can Mr. -—— by his — Mr. —— by his 
legs, and surely Miss —— betrays hervelf by her immode- 
rate h of neck! To the one most successful in this 
Competition a prize of £1 18, will be awarded. Numbered 
Lists to be sent to Competition Editor, 60 Old Bailey, E.C. 


by Jan. 5. 
Character Sketch. 


A prize of £1 18. will also be given to the one who 
sends the beat Sketch of the Life of any of the characters 
aos in this picture. To be sent in, addressed as - 
above, by Jan. 5. 


Poem on the Friendly Arts. 


A prize of.£1 18. to the one who sends the best poem 
on “The Friendly Arts—Music, Painting and Poctry.” 
The ape must not exceed thirty lines in length. To Le 
sent in, addreesed as above, by Jun. 5. 


Word Competition. 

£20 in CASH PRIZES, of £10, £5, £3, £2, 
Wiil be given to the persons forming the greatest 
number of English words from the fifteen letters contained 
in the words “ Magazine or Mustc.”’ ‘The profits from 
this Competition will be devoted to giving free concerts 
and a“ Robin” dinner to poor children jn the East End 
of London. 

Repetitions (i.e, words spe!t alike but with different 
meaning), plurals (unless no singular can be used), 
abbreviations, obsolete and proper names excepted. Lists 
of words, numbered and made out alphabetically, to be 
ay on or before Jan 5, with ls. entrance fee, addressed 
as above. 

Result will be published in the February number of the 





Maeazine or Music, with number of lists received, to- 
gu ther with names and addresses of prize-winners, and the 
amount. of money available for he free concerts and 





“ Robin” dinner. 
DHymn-Tune Competition, 


The successful competitors in the October competition 
were— 

Gertrupe Henrikson, 17 Santos Road, West Hil’, 

Wandsworth, 8.W. ; and 

Isanen M. Brocxsanx, Brockhurst, D‘dsbury. : 
The result of the November (the final) competition will 
be declared next month. Subscribers are reminded that 
December 10 is the last day on which we receive papers 
in this Competition. 


Facsmite Lerrer from W. T. Unquaanr, winner of 
the Five Guinea Musical _ -, asd 
Box given for the best - 


Illustration of a Christ- Streeters 
mas Carol. 
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The engraving of “Wagner at Bayreuth,” given on 
cover, is reproduced by kind permission of Messrs. Obach, 
20 Cockspur Street, §.W., from their large plate engrav. 
ing of this interesting work. The picture contains the 
folowing its Richa rd Wagner, Abbé Fr. Liszt, 
Siegfri yogis son), Frau Cosima Wagner, Fr. v. 
Lenbach, E. ria, Frau Fr. Materna, Fr. Fischer, 
Kr. Brandt, H. Levi, Dr. Richter, Fr. Betz, A. Niemann 
Grafin Schleinitz, Griifin Usedom, Schukowsky. 





The 70 Guinea Scutzepmayer & Soune’s Gold Medal 
Prize Piano will be forwarded to the winner by Mr, Ex.riss 





Pars & Co., Long Lane Smithfield, 
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—-sse FA picture Story for Little Folks,  ~#2<.-e-- 


The Silent eos and 
the. Golden Slippers. 


A Story for Children, 


— 4. 


NCE upon a time, in a kingdom-near the 

O sea, there lived a King and Queen who 
thought themselves the happiest pair in all 

the world: -The Queen wore her crown all 

the day.Jong, and the King—when he was tired of 
doing nothing, for in that country kings never did 
any work—would sit down upon bis throne and 
hold out his sceptre, and then all the Court lords 
and Jadies would run and kneel down and kiss his 
haud,,aud that made him feel: very much pleased 
with Himself, for it showed that he-was a king ; 
and what is the use of being a king if you are just 
the same as other people? But the happiest-day 
of all their lives was the day when a baby 
boy and girl .came to live’ in the big royal 
nurseries: there had never been such a ‘prince 
or suth a. princess before: that was. what all 
the lords’ and—Jadies and all: the subjects in 
the kingdom’ said; so, of course, it. must be 
true., fverything that was rich and beautiful 
in the land; everything that was splendid to wear 
and'-good..to eat was, by the King’s command, 
brought to the palace;.and the King’s jeweller 
was set to make two little crowns forthe boy and 
girl, arid messengers were sent in gilded boats 


across the sea to fetch royal uncles.and cousins to | 


be godfathers and godmothers; and the Court 
musician made a very fine march, which was 
played the moment they set foot on shore, and 
was said by musical people to express the very 
noblest sentiments, 

| \But the strangest thing of all, was wha hap- 


pened in the night, when everybody was asleep. 





The four nurses were snoring beside the cradles 
where the babies lay, and the lady-in-waiting to 
the baby princess was dreaming of a beautiful 
dress she was to wear next day, and-every one in | 
the palace was sleeping, from the King to the 
scullery-maid; ‘all except one page-boy, whose | 
duty it was to lie on the mat outside the door of 
the royal nurseries. And it was he only who saw | 
the Queen of the Fairies, who came in the dead of 
the night to see the mortal prince and princess, of 
whom she had heard in her palace in the woods. 

What he saw, this little page-boy told next day, | 
but nobody would believe him, though his eyes | 
were as big as saucers with the fright he had got. | 
Of course, they all believed in the fairies, for when | 
the cooks and scullions and housemaids did their | 
work well; they sometimes found’ fairy silver in | 
their shoes next morning; and.when they did it | 
badly, they were sure to have dreadful dreams, and | 
that meant that the fairies had punished them’ by | 
pulling their hair and pinching their fingers and | 
toes while they slept; but nobody had ever, | 
sleeping or waking, seen a fairy, and because the | 
little page-boy dared to ‘say he had seen the Queen 
of them all, he was hustled and slapped, and told 
to hold- his tongue. But when the-four nurses 
woke up and begun to dress the babies, they found 
on the breast of the princess a white flower, and 
under the cradle of the prince a tiny pair of gold 
shoes, Then they knew that the Queen of the 
Fairies must indeed have visited the palace in the 
night, and that the little page-boy had spoken the 
truth. But he was only hustled and slapped the 
more, because he had seen what nobody else had 
ever seen—not even the King and Queen them- 
selves. : 

There was great rejoicing when this good fortune 
was discovered, for it is great good fortune to be 
loved of the fairies, and the] King and Queen im- 


mediately summoned all the Court to’ come and 
look at the gifts, The white flower--which looked 





as if it had been é apun out of mootibesmis—was like 
no other flower that grew in the royal ‘gardens: 
the King’s botanist was sent for, but though he 
used the longest and hardest Latin names he could 
think of, nobody was deceived ; and the King was 
so angry because he could not name-the flower, 
that he banished him from the kingdom. When 
the little gold shoes were examined, it was found 
they were both for the right foot. ; 

“Fetch the royal cobbler,” said the King, and 


'| half-a dozen lords rushed off to fetch him. | 


“Make these slippers into a pair for bis. Royal 
Highness, the infant Pritice,” said the King, when 
the cobbler came and knelt at - foot of the 
throne. 

The cobbler fetched his. awl: aut ‘put on hi 
spectacles, but when he took .one vf-the golden 
slippers in his hand, it shrunk up till it: was-s0° 
small that he could’ hardly hold ‘it between his 
big finger and thumb. -The King was in such 3 
rage that he dashed his sceptre to the ground, and — 
the Queen nearly tore her-crown ‘off her head, for 
they both thought the slipper: was destroyed ; : bal 
when the trembling cobbler“in his fright dropped 
the tiny speck of gdld.on thé floor, behold it took 
shape again, and became once more a perfedtlitie 
shoe, 

Then the King said that the cobbler mi 
bewitched, and that -he must. no longer be shoe 
maker to the royal family; but miust go inl 
banishment with the botanist. He also issued 5 | 
decree that nobody in the palace should: have aay | 
supper till the riddle of the two right shoes wa 
gue3sed, . The lords and ladies tried very hard,’ 
may be sure, to find out what the Queen of 
Fairieshad meant, Some of the foolish ones thought 
that she had’ made ‘a mistake, but the wise oné 
knew that the fairies never make blunders. The 
the King’s lawyer, who was very. learned; sug 
that perlidps' the second shoe was meant to 


till tne first one wore out; regret 
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rian, ion, Whe hada qnarrel with the lawyer, easched 
the records and proved that_no royal prince had 
ever been known to wear only one shoe at a time ; 
and the King quite, crushed the lawyer by pointing 
out that fairy gifts never wear out... Then a 
Court lady had a‘bright‘idea. . She said that per- 
haps the other shoe was meant for the Princess. 
Everybody thought this.a very clever guess, and 
they all marched. in. a procession, headed by the 
King and Queen, tv. the nursery where the baby 
lay on the head nurse’s Jap, with the. other. nurses 
standing round in @ cirele, looking’on. The Queen 
herself. took . the little shoe and stooped to put it 
on the baby’s foot, but when she tried to fit it; it 
grew and grew till it became a yard long, and she 
was 80 frightened that she let it fall with ascream, 
and all the ladies screamed to keep her company 
—except the one that had had the bright idéa; 
she was so ashamed that she slipped away and 
locked herself in her own room. 

There lay the shoe on: the floor, its. own natural 
size once more, but the riddle remained unguessed, 
and nobody in, the palace had any supper that 
night except the King and Queen, whose nerves 
had been shaken, and who needed some support. 
After that the little Prince had to go with one foot 
bare ; but the golden slipper which he wore on his 
right foot grew as: he grew, and the other, though 
it was locked in a glass case.and never worn, grew 
too, and was exactly the same size asits neighbour. 
And the first thing that the King did when he sum- 
moned his parliament, was to make a law that 
henceforward all. the royal princes were to wear 
one shoe only, to: distinguish them from the com- 
mon people who wore two. 

The babies grew, and by-and-by the little girl 
began to lisp small. words, but the boy remained 
silent. At first nobody wondered at’ this, because 
everybody knows that girls are great chatterboxes ; 
but after a time, when she could speak quite 
plainly, and the boy still never uttered a word, 
the King began to grow very anxious. He could 
not make a decree that the royal princes were all 


’ to be dumb, because a king must talk, else how 


can he give his commands? _ The Court physicians 
could make nothing of the case, and though they 
were all sent away, the new ones appointed in 
their places did no better. Some of them said 
the Prince could hear though he could not speak: 
the Court musician was quite positive the baby 
boy could hear him when lie played ; but then 
every one knew that the musician was a conceited 
creature and fancied all sorts of things. Suddenly 
somebody remembered the pagé-boy who said he 
had seen the fairy when she gave her gifts, and he 
was instantly summoned into the King’s presence. 
His eyes had remained as big as saucers ever since 
that night and his mind had stopped growing ; it 
was quite clear he could not or would not tell 
anything of what had passed. The King wanted 
to cut off his head, since there was nothing in it ; 
but the little Princess cried at the sight of the 


Sword, so the page-boy was banished instead to the 


land where the botanist, and the cobbler, and all 
the physicians were exiled. 

:One day, when. everybody was in despair, the 
lawyer; who had been for s long time in disgrace, 
came to the :palace and craved an audience of the 
King. The .King granted it, but he made him 
stand a long way off. 

“Your Majesty,” said the lawyer, raising his 
voice, “there lives in the woods to the north of 
your Majesty’s kingdom, a: wise old man who is 
in league with the fairies and who knows all the 
voices of the birds; perhaps -he can: tell your 
Majesty how to discover and restore the lost Voice 
of the Prince,” 

“Lawyer,” said the King, “you made a terrible 
mistake before ; to-morrow you shall sét: out for 
the woods where this old man lives, and inquire of 


| him what spell the Fairy Queen has cast about 


my son: if you are successful and come back 
with good news, you shall be made Lord High 


mae but if you on your head shall be 
cut o 





| stars, and when they.were all wandering in the. 
country of dreams, the fairies camic out and danced 


‘ voice will be sweet and ravishing in men’s ears, 


young princes of their Courts so that one of them 


the voice. And the letters were sealed with the 
| King’s own seal, and were put into gold caskets, 


‘in the royal stables bore them to neighbouring 
‘kingdoms, and others went in ships to still more 





‘So-the lawyer set out nett day’ with. a” great 
retinue, and with the executioner—his drawn 
sword over ‘his shoulder—walking by his side to 
remind him of his possible end. It-was nightfall 
before: they reached the cave where the old man 
lived, His’ house was in the heart of 1a noble 
forest where the trees were aingiiig a Hallelujah 
Chorus to the accompaniment.of the soft: night 
wind ; and in the open spaces whére the fire of the 
sunset still burned, the birds were holding a great 
praise meeting.’ One: of them—a little wren who 
sat on an outmost bough, and took ‘but’ s modest 
part,in the great chorus—fiew away when’ he saw 
the travellers coming. He-knew his voice would 
not be migsed, so: he ‘hopped: éway till ‘he came to 
the ¢ave, and’ hé chirped:to ‘the old-mam that an 
embassy was coniing from the King. So the old 
man Of tlie woods came out to meet his guests ; 
he was a. good: and harmless: old:mian, and it was 
given hint to underatand: all that the birds said, 
and the fairies danced unafraid in the moonlight 
before him, for his heart’was pure. He looked so 
gentle and benevolent that the lawyer, who was 
shaking in his shoes, took cierags | and told him 
all his story. 

“Youshall rest here’ tornight,”” said the old man, 
“and to-morrow you shall carry tidings to the 
King of how the spell may be broken.” 

At this everybody rejoiced greatly except the 
executioner, .who wanted’ to behead somebody. 
The lawyer shed tears of joy, and all the retinue 
shook hands with him because they felt that their 
own heads were now safe. They supped ‘upon 
wild fraits and lay down peacefully under the 


- the moonbeams, and the old man talked with 
em. 

Next day the old man drew the lawyer aside to 
a quiet place under the trees. 

“Tell your master, the King,” he said, “that he 
whom the second shoe is ‘found to fit must go 
forth upon a pilgrimage, and after wandering far 
he will find the lost voice of the Prince. The 


and it will be heard for hundreds of ‘years to 
come,.and great honour will belong to him who 
finds it, But,” he added with a smile, “there are 
few feet that the shoe will fit.” 

So the lawyer went home triumphant, and the 
King decorated’ him, and showered: presents on 
him, and made him sit at his right hand, because 
he had brought back news of how the spell might 
be broken and his speech restored to tlie little 
dumb Prince. And it seemed to the King a very 
easy thing—in spite of the old man’s warning—to 
find a foot to fit the shoe. So he caused letters to 
be written:to all the kings and queens he knew or 
had ever heard of, summoning them to send the 


might wear the gold slipper and go in search of 
and messengers mounted on the swiftest horses 


distant lands across the sea. Meanwhile. the 
Prince and. Princess grew in beauty day by day, 
and there never was a pair that loved each other 
more, though the Princess only could tell all her 
love for her brother in words, ‘The Court musician 
said the Prince told all his in. music, but every- 
body knew that he was a vain old man who 
thought} that there’ was no art in the world like 

The messengers were a long time gone because 
there were no railways in those days, but after 
many days had passed, the first who had set forth 
was seen returning, and at his side there rodes 
youth who was as beautiful as the morning, and 
behind them came along train of knights and ser- 
vants, for it was the eldest son of a powerful king 
who had come to wear the gold slipper and go on 


the palave door to greet the stranger, who swung 
himself off his ‘horse and came up the steps as if 
the whole place belonged to him.’ But he was 
very handsome, and all the ladies fell in love with 
him when he related at supper-time the fine 
adventures he had. had on the way and.how he had 
been the hero-of them all. 

“My foot is mo, bigger than yours,” he said to 
the silent Prince, “though I am much taller”—for 
he was very proud of his small foot—‘ when I come 


t back bringing your lost voice you must give me 


your golden slipper, and then I shall have a pair, 
for in my country it is only tlie peasants and com- 
mon people who wear one shoé.” 

But when he saw. ‘the Princess with the white 
flower on her breast, he changed his mind. 

“T shall demand the hand of the Princess,” he 
said, “‘ and we shall be married and go back to our 
own kingdom. That is all the reward I shall ask 
for my pil * 

After the banquet, all the household repaired to 
the great hall where the ceremony of trying the 
slipper was to be performed, The glass. casket 
which held it was brought in on ‘a gold salver to 
the sound of solemn music, and évery one was very 
grave and anxious except the strange young prince, 
who laughed and seemed to think it was all a joke. 
He sat on a high velvet chair in the centre of the 
hall where all eyes could see iim, and he stuck cut 
his foot that the kneeling valet might remove his 


| own shoe; but when he lifted the golden slipper 


frem the casket and tried:to put it on, behold it 
shrunk in-his fingers till it: was no bigger than a 
sixpence !: When he lef it fall it resumed its natural 
shape atid size, but he no sooner tried to lift it than 
it’ shrank ‘and shrivelled under his touch. Then 
the young prince from far-away grew dreadfully 
angry, and said that they had brouglit him to mock 
him ; and he would not stay so much as a single 
night in the palace, but mounted his horse and rode 
off wit all his knights and servants, shaking his 
fist and saying that he would come again with his 
father’s army to put the King and Queen in prison, 
and take off the heads of all the lords and ladies. 

The next day another claimant for the slipper 
arrived, but he was a feeble prince, half dead with 
the adventures he had met on the way and with 
no stomach for furtlier perils. And when he took 
the slipper in his trembling hand it grew so large 
that it would have taken the foot of a giant to fit 
it, and ‘he let it drop in terror'and affright, and 
nothing would induce him to remain iu the palace, 
which he insisted was bewitched. 

It would take too long to tell of all the other 
princes who came from far and ‘near, in ships 
across the sea, or prancing on splendid horses, or 
to'tell how it was that never one of them’ could 
wear the slipper. Sometimes one got his toes in 
and pretended that it fitted, but when he tried to 
walk the shoe either shrank up or grew so big that 
his foot.slipped about in it as if it were a boat. 
Some of them were angry and some of them—the 
cowardly ones, these—were glad ; but among them 
all not one was found who could go on pilgrimage 
te bring back the lost voice. When the very last 
prince had gone away the King said— 

“ If I cannot have the'son of aking to be my mes- 
senger, I wili have the son of one of my nob “ghee 

Then a royal proclamation went out that all the 
marquises and earls and dukes in the kingdom 
were to send their sons on a certain day to the 
palace to try on the golden slipper. They came in 
great numbers, because they were all eager to go on 
pilgrimage and to earn the promised honours and 
tewards, but neither among them was found one 
whom. the shoe fitted. Then the King was.in 
despair; and the Queen cried till she couldn't see. 

Now, one day when the ceremony of trying on 
the fairy shoe was languidly being carried ont in 
the great hall, there was seen standing timidly near 
the door a boy who was very poorly dressed ins 
ragged jacket and with wooden shoes on his feet, 
He looked wistfully towards the velvet chair where 
the princes and noble young gentlemen had seated 





pilgrimage. 
The King and. Queen and all the Court went to 


themselves one after another, but nobody took any 
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notice of him. At last one of the Court ladies spied 
him there and beck»ned on him with her hand. 

“Do you wish to try on the golden slipper?” she 
asked ; and the boy said “ Yes.” At that they all 
laughed, for they knew that he wis a poor boy 
who had been found straying in the woods, and 
who had been taken by a peasant woman to be her 
son. ‘The King and Queen weve not present, be- 
cause they had given up all hope, and were weeping 
on their beds ; but the Princess, who longed more 
than all the others that her dear brother’s voice 
should be given back to him, said that the peasant 
boy should try the slipper, and when the Princess 
spoke, nobody dared to disobey. 

The peasant boy thanked her with his aincere 
eyes, and sat down modestly in the velvet chair. 
There was no valet to remove his wooden shoe, but 
when he gently tried on the golden one it fitted 
him as if it had been made for him! That wasa 
wonder indeed, and at first the lords and ladies 
would not believe their eyes ; but when they saw 
that the poor peasant could walk and leap and 
dance in the gold slipper as well as their Prince bim- 
self, they wanted to lock him up in prison for an 
impostor. But the Princess would not hear of it, 
and she led the peasant herself to her father. 

At first the King was very angry too, and he said, 
“T will not allow a miserable peasant to go on pil- 
grimage for my son ;” but the Queen criedand said, 
“You would rather have our son silent all his 
days! If this peasant brings back his ‘lost voice 
you needn’t give him much reward. Anything 
will do for a poor peasant!” 

So at last the King yielded, and the Princess 
flew off in great joy to tell her brother. She put 
her arms about his neck and she whispered in 
his ear— 

“T think I know now what the old man of the 
woods meant : itis only the unse!fish and the good 
and pure in heart who can go on pilgrimage to 
seck the lost voice; all the others coveted the 
honours and rewards, or hoped to win renown, but 
this one goes for love of you.” 

The peasant boy was quickly ready to set out ; 
he had cut all the faggots his foster-mother would 
require for years to come, and had bidden her a 
kind farewell, and now he came to the palace ‘with 
nothing but a stout stick in his hand; he refused 
to take any companion with him, and all he craved 
of the King was the loan of a ship to carry him 
across the sea. So he set out on his lonely way, 
and all the cheer he took with him was a kind 
word from the Princess, who wore the white flower 
on her breast, and looked so good and so lovely 
that he thought of her every day. 

The ship had a smooth passage across the sea, 
though it was usually very rough, and on. the 
farther shure the boy took leave of the sailors and 
began his pilgrimage. He set his face to the 
north, the land of strange wonders. It was a 
wide, bare country that lay before him, and the 
sun stared down on it out of a steely blue sky, and 
far away there were high mountains, and nearer 
still, a dark belt of wood. Over those mountains 
the boy had to go, but the gold shoe on his right 
foot not ouly led him in the proper direction—it 
made him feel strong and brave and able to walk 
any distance. 

So he went on and on, always climbing, till the 
towns and villages seemed mere specks beneath 
him ; and at nightfall he reached the edge of the 
wood and lay down under a tree to wait for morn- 
ing, and though he was not weary, he slept and he 
had strange dreams. 

First he dreamed that across the tree-tops and 
under the shining stars two birds with large white 
wings went flying, and they sang as they flew, 
“We are going north, and you must follow if you 
would find that which you seck ;” and then his 
dream changed, and he thought it was the old 

man of the woods who stood by him. He could 
see him quite distinctly, for the moon glittered on 
his pointed beard and made it look like spun 
silver ; and the old man said, “Be strong and brave, 
and the golden slipper will guide you ; and here is 





a wallet, in which when, you are hungry, you will 
always find food,” 

Perhaps it was a dream, and perhaps it wasn’t; 
but at any rate, when the peasant boy woke, he 
found the wallet lying by his side, and far away 
against the farthest tree-tops he thought he could 
see the gleam of white wings, 

It would take volumes to tell of all the things 
that he saw and of the strange friends that he 
made among the queer little people that haunt 
the woods and mountains and rivers, and are only 
to be seen by the good. It seemed sometimes to the 
boy as if it were years and years since he sailed 
across the sea and had seen the beseeching looks 
of the gentle silent Prince, which said so plainly, 
“Bring me back my lost voice.” It may have 
been years, for the only clock that told the time 
in the country where he travelled was the change 
from night to day, from summer to winter. 

At last he came to the north—to the white 
country where the roads are made of drifted snow ; 
where the houses are cut from clear blocks of ice, 
and al!l the trees are Christmas-trees, glittering 
with the most beautiful little points of light. It 
is here that old Father Christmas lives when he is 
at home, and the mysterious Santa. Claus who 
comes sliding down the chimney with presents to 
hide in the children’s stockings when they are 
asleep; and it is here where a!l the snowflakes 
are manufactured to make the snow-men and the 
snowballs too. ‘ 

But when the peasant boy got to Ice 
Country, the Queen of the Ice Palace and old 
Father Christmas and Santa Claus were all away 
from home, because it was the time for their 
yearly visit to England; and even that merry 
feilow, Jack Frost, was off too, to breathe on the 
rivers and lakes and seal them up, and to draw 
pretty patterns on nursery windows, so that the 
whole place was quite deserted. The Ice Palace 
glittered as if it were made of cut diamonds, ahd 
fringes of exquisite icicles—blue and green—hung 
from every ceiling; but there was no one to be 
seen, and it was as still as if it was a palace of 
the dead, ; 

Then for the first time the peasant boy began to 
despair. He had hoped that the Ice Queen would 
tell him where to find the lost voice, and he had 
travelled all these endless miles to find that she 
had fiown away to England, to paint the children’s 
cheeks with winter roses and to play at pinching 
their fingers and toes. 

The boy sank down in the middle of the great 
hall and cried that he could go no farther, and 
that’it was all of no use, and that the Prince must 
just remain silent. Then for the first time since 
he put it on, the gold slipper began to hurt his 
foot, and it grew every moment more tight till he 
could not endure the pain of it, and he tuok it off ; 
after that, the cold breath of the Ice-Palace seemed 
to creep into him and to freeze his heart, and 
not even the thought of the Princess had power 
to warm it. 

He lay there, he never knew how long, but by- 
and-by he heard the flapping of wings, and the 
white birds he had seen before floated across the 
great hall, and as they went they sang, “ Never 
despair, the goal is reached ; out in the forest the 
voice is calling to you.” 

Then the peasant boy got up, ashamed and 
humbled, and he put on the shoe which now did 
not hurt him at all. It was night—a white night 
of stars, far bigger than any that shine in our sky ; 
and he went with a great awe in his breast to the 
forest, where the solemn pine-tress stood up. in 
rows, whispering to the stars, and the gold slipper 
led him to the tallest and most stately of them, 
from the heart of which there came a sighing, 
that said— 

“T am the lost vuice of the Prince.” 

The peasant boy was loth to cut the tree, for it 
looked very noble and splendid, standing tall 
above its fellows; but he thought of the Prince 
with the sad eyes, and of the Princess looking for 
his return, and lifting the axe that lay at 
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his feet he slew the beautiful pine-tree. an 

the heart out of it. “And through ‘the Bi be 
there sounded the strangest and most beautiful 
music, as if all the pine-trees. were singing 
together— a 

“* The lost voice of the Prince is found.” 

Then the white birds came hovering over the boy 
again, and they said, “You have done bravely and 
well ; go to sleep now, and we will do the rest,” 
So he went gently to sleep, and knew nothing till — 
he woke in a southern city where the scent of 
orange-blossom was in the air and summer wag 
enthroned. And there a man, who lived ina quaint 
old house on the market-place, took the heart of 
the pine-tree. He was a cunning workman, and he 
spent days and nights of loving care in fashioning 
and shaping and ordering it, till it was fit to 
belong to a prince. 
- So it fell upon a day in the kingdom by the sea 
that the Princess was looking out of her window, 
and saw. the peasant coming. He was a boy no 
longer, but a tall youth, and he carried something 
hugged close to his heart. And she ran and told 
the. King and Queen—“ He has come back again 
with my brother's lost voice.” 

Then all the Court rushed out to meet the 
traveller, for.in the meantime, while he was 
wandering in distant lands, it was discovered that 
he was not a. peasant at all, but the lost son of a 
king and the heir to vast riches, For all that, he . 
still wore his old patched coat, and a wooden shoe 
to be neighbour to the golden one. He went 
straight to the Princess, who was the first to meet 
him. She was a slender maiden ‘now, and more 
beautiful than ever, and the unfading flower still 
nestled at her breast. At her feet he kneeled and 
said— Princess, I have brought back the lost 
voice of your brother.” 
- She took the gift he gave her and banded it tothe — 
Prince ; and whenever his fingers touched it, they 
all knew that he was dumb no lounger. ‘here 
was never a voice heard like his for sweetness; 
sometimes it was like the dropping of pearls; 
sometimes like the song of. the wind or the dance 
of a stream, or the joy of a heart full of gladness. 
It was worth being dumb for a lifetime to have such 
a voice at the last. =. 

The old Court musician—who was so feeble that 
two attendants had to lead him in—sobbed like a 
child when he heard it, and said—“ I knew it; I 
knew it ;” but the lords and ladies shook their 
heads and whispered—‘ He is so old he doesn’t 
know what he is saying.” —_—. 

‘Then they tovuk the peasant—who was now4 
prince—and dressed him in beautiful clothes, and 
made a grand banquet in his honour. And the 
Prince of the Beautiful Voice, as he was now called, 
and he swore an everlasting brotherhood. But the 
young Princess wanted to give him something of 
her own. ville 

“T will give him my flower,” she said ; “ but first 
I should like to know what it means.” 

So the Court set out to visit the old man of the 
woods, who was still living, though he was very 
aged ; and they asked him what the fairy’s gift 
meant ; but all he would say in answer was— 

“It is the white flower of.a blameless life.” 

“Then,” said the Princess, “it must be given to 
thebr avest and most unselfish man in the world’ 

But the King laughed. 

“Tt shall belong to you both,” he said; and he 
joined their hands, for he saw that they loved eacl: 
other. So they were married, and lived happily | 
ever after. * 

The King and the Queen, and the Princes and 
Princesses, and the fairies, andthe old man of the 
woods, have all vanished a long time ago from the 
kingdom by the sea, but the Beautiful Voice is 
still heard. 


-” People come a lovg way to listen. to it, and those 


who know its story sometimes think they can hear | 
the pine-trees sighing in the land of the north; 
but whatever it: says to them, it is always some- 
thing good and noble and inspiring, And so the 





-old man of the woods was a true prophet after all. ' 
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Words by Music by 
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Had seized their troubled mind) ; 
“ Glad tidings of great joy I bring 
To you, and all mankind. 
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To human view displayed, 
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Dedicated to the members of the Choir of the Parish Church of Rathfarnham Co. Dublin. 


“THE NATIVITY OF CHRIST. 


A short and easy Anthem for a Christmas- Eve Service. 
W. HOUusTON COLLISSON. 
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"MANUEL, 


NEWEST AND HANDSOMEST DESIGNS, | SOLID IN CONSTRUCTIO . 
EXCELLENT FINISH. AT THE LOWEST PRICES. WARRANTY 1 


HOLBORN SILK MARKET. | 


The Cheapest Mart for Silks in Europe. 
Patterns submitted post free to compare prices. 


Ladies can inspect our Immense Stock of Silks without being importuned 
to Purchase. 


SATINS in Colours—63d., s. ofd., 1S. 49d, to 2s. 11d. Black from 
. up to 2s. 114d. AW et from 9 114d, to 10s. 11d, 

SIL Gros Grains in Colours, 1s. 49d. to 3s, 114d. Black from 92d., all 

; rices to 6s, 11d, 

ee SILK VELVETS—Colours, 1s. 43d. to 4s, 11d. Black from 1s. 43d, up 
ae to 12s. 11d. Brocaded from 2s, 114d. to 12s, 11d. 
‘ PLUSHES-—All Colours, and best British makes, 1s. 49d. to 3s. aa 

Mantle makes from 4s. 11d. to 10s. 11d. 


SAMUEL LEWIS & CO,, 


11, 7, 8, & 9 HOLBORN BARS, and 2 & 8 FURNIVAL STREET, 
HOLBORN, E.C. 


MUSI Ci! 

































ALL Songs, Piano Pieces, and Dances, marked 4s. (or 2s. net) sent b post free for — ng ee 

ALL Songs, Piano Pieces, and Dances, marked 3s. (or 1, 6d. net) sent post free for - By ee 

ALL 1s. Books of Songs, Pieces, and Dances, such as the Cavendish Books, Boosey’s. ceeg \ lod. (an 
Chappell’s Magazine, and all the Christmas Nos. of Dance Music, etc., sent post: free. for, ee eat 


B. CRAMER & CO., LiveRPOOL, having. the most <ofigncticusive Stock of Mus 
" being the largest Publishers,-no delay whatever is — by elec€ Sustomers as 
all Orders are despatched the same day as: received. . 4: : 


ORDER ALL YOUR Music. DIRECT. ‘FROM— Be 


J. B. CRAMER & CO, 
The Great Pianoforte and. Music Warebouse, and Music Public 
26 CHURCH “STREET, - LIVERPOOL. 














9ax- Complete Catalogue post: fteé on application. ee 
fia¥ SCHOOLS and ConveENTs supplied on the a most bbe terms | in ele pat of th th King 
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RATIVE, ‘TOOTHACHE PELLET 


price 18.9 


+ GOONS Y vis, chem earin ie eth ot whom Sout 
a 17, DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, E EC.; 
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oe ee ee 
| LARGE DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 





a 4 j ay ‘Address for joRieware RAE, Business Manager, 
| : . Magazine of Music” Office, 






| ait oid. a the: Proprietor, 
FARRINGDON STREET; and all Chemists. 


PIANO, 










29 LUDGATE HILL, -E.C. 





| WASHING WITHOUT LABOUR. 
HARMENS' PATENT SELF-ACTING 


@ > $WASHING MACHINE. 





) | os The only really Automatic Machine Made 
_ AWARDED TWO GOLD MEDALS. 
4 oe Price 35s. * 


‘This ‘Machine holds as much as 
a ee It will fit any .Ordi- 
ary Kitchener or Gas Stove. 
othe Machine Weighs 12 Ibs. only. 
Height 14 in. (without Lid), 44 in. 
Wide, and 21 in. Long. 


Can be seen at Work. daily from 
Ir am. to 4 p.m. 


RAR AAR AAAS ASS 


This is the most si inane te eocsive 
audnamete, od baving Bo movi 


cae ork ¢ 
alee eames Gow! i coo inlet, and a hollow ube ‘aatached, which ion ciee with outer. 
-case. 

principle i follows :—" of the steam forces the air from the tube and causes 
oe Te eee be laos Girone toe clothes with euch oreo that all the dirt is washed 
-out. ton & cleat fre the water passes throug rough the linen several OE ORE Ie 
an 


ee he 2. cont OF fouirpemon, two Bais 
= The machine will wath In one hour t 4 
Parity 


+ Se eee ee ee 
conservatory. | 





iefs rh 


4, The washing day changes to s holiday. 

2. A life-long income of is. a week at least. 

2 The linen is whiter and softer, lasting 
twice as long. 





4, Ro supiensdatiquell, on dinsesrenty : 
s free rece ices ar nile wand ir meh ke 
3 8 dnp teccemy is neal, non oly fr che wpa ampunt of lbous required the linen 
a is not torn by or scrubbing, oF rotted by soda or other chemicals now used, 
[sean in machine, o> ang ali regard the clothes | 
de win save ts orginal cost in thee months, aida 
? o : ALE es 


ae Machine mil be sent on Rie of 96s, by 





i Apoakes FOR PARTICULARS— 


% The machine works for ge, instead of “e 


A receipt.of Postal Order to any address. 






























Al De ae bet @ ora Fok Ty. 


y the only true specific for beautifying the Skin 
x Al DST me B ” 


Eau A i gpa oe Bot Mad. a. Yn great secret discovered—Beauty and 
f 
: AlD, Eau rte et BE Putts 


€€ 
A! es d “Te, BEA 2 AG sane Gaked Kandestee Barkan y Chemists, ° 
Fan Lag Mest om ge pen ladt ph : mn ton 


E. HIR§CH: & Coy 
69, 60, and 61 HATTON GARDEN, LONDON, =~ 


~ MANUFACTURERS OF 


pon geo Harmoniums, and Fpervakenes 
° ted Stage, Ms Orchestral 
Sespae apes Accordion 
Write ree Lilustrated ne 
Telegraphic Address: “CONCERTINA,” LONDON 


BELL ORGAN: 


FOR SALE. 


NEW INSTRUMENT. 
FORTY PER CENT. OFF PRICE. 


y,”) 
Its effects, as proved by teat experiment: 
and astounding. mVide Press. : 


UT Y.” 
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_E, RAE, Business MANAGER, “* Magasine of Music" Office, 
29 LupoaTe Hi, Lonpon, E.C, 










. Hammers and Tuning- Forks, 
Broken Wrest Pin Extractors; made in two sizes, price &. and 168, 6d., will be sent free 
7 






saettica i a pareg L18T8 FREE on APPLICATION, 

















ab  WECKSCHER & CO, 





5 a8! DARNLEY ROAD, LON DON, 




















THE SPOHR ADJUSTABLE 


REDUCED PRICES. GREATLY IMPROVED M 
BERTHOLD TC TOURS, Esq., writes :— ; 
sind shall tre soos copeeeeey aad eahnbe, help to Violin Players, 3 
Prices: No. 1, ROSEWOOD and BRASS, 3s, 64. ; 
No. 2, NICKEL and EBONY, 6s. 

No. 3, ENGRAVED PLATED FITTINGS and BEST STOPS, 7s. 6d, - 

No, 4, SOLID SILVER ENGRAVED FITTINGS and REAL 
IVORY TOP, 266. 


SPECIALITY :— 
ciliate ITALIAN VIOLIN STRINGS. 
TRADE MARK. ONCE TRIED. ALWAYS USED. 
Colein-Mezin, Price £7, 7 vis dy: ‘ 
Violineb hasten Wastal, Price 45, ba. Tae tence tan. ret thoes 0 ak 


ALPHONSE CARY, | seein : eh seit 
aan ON, | SOLD BY ALL § aT 


Letters and Telegrams, ‘‘ Cary, Newbury.” Old Violins, etc., artistically restored at Wholesale : Holborn * 











































lowest trade prices. 


SYMPHONION MUSICAI 

















SYMPHONJON 


WILL PLAY 


THOUSANDS OF TUNES, 


Which cau be obtained from any 
Wholesale and Retail Music Dealer 


Nos, I: and 11, with EN “apr rica ae 
eh, 5 By | OR, 888, 4 OR 
” ‘v. ” Vi, ” 84 bys “€ ee fi SS 


: The Instruments, Nos. IL, 1V., and VI., ere seactng, keane | 
ordinary Musical Box. 


The Instruments, Nos. I, II, end V, ar tobe worked bya . 
handle, 


"The numbers of the tunes for Nos, 1. and II. range feo 1—I000- 











na fhe World. sa III, ,, TV. 100%—2000 - 
» ” Me ” eu ne ae 
MOST USEFUL AUTOMATIC MUSICAL INSTRUMENT ns a 
RVER INVENTED. 








NOTICE! IMPORTANT NOTICE! 
MUSICAL BOXES WITH CHANGEABLE REVOLVING DISCS. = 


The Symphonion is a Musical Box without Barrels, the first ever invented. 
The Symphonion plays any and every tune taaalty 
and of great power. 


The Symphonion tone is of the most beau pee § . 
The Symphonion b s harmony in eve househol 

Mansion, Palace, Ballroom, Drawing-room, or ‘Study. - 
son manufacturing, selling, or using any Musical Boxes with Changeable Discs, which are an 


The Symphonion is suitable for Cottage, 

CAUTION,—An FS paren Elks Part’s Patent, with 
be proceeded against. “ht th he Symphonions or Musical Boxes must bear the Words, ELLIS PARR & PAUL cocdian '"S PATENT, and be numbered ¢ ee 
otherwise they are infringements. 


The Symphonion can be had from every Wholesale and Rosai Musicseller and Piano Dealer in the world; ey ‘tron: =) 
ELLIS PARR & CoO., 16 Long Lane, London, &. Cc. 


Pbiladelpbia, 1876. 

=" Brown Brothers, - = 
Vi i BY wio.esace AND RETAIL ART FURNITURE. MANUFACTURERS, { aa 
ey KDINBURGH. ~ \ 


SHOWROOMS—115 PRINCES. STREET. WorKs—CALEDONIAN. neste 


DAN 
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Apes 4 










oneneneny WAN ee 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
Wood Mantelploes, Panellings, ete., aa for th ha ml, ae 7 Deden, he” 
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CMILLION \ 


(OF NEW YORK) 
ARE THE. i 
LEADING | 
‘ HIGH-CLASS . 


3 Holborn Viaduot 
LONDON, E.G. 




















Mr. LE Roy, Paris, 
My DEAR SiR, Fee 

O 3 _ Lam pleased to testify that the | * El 

| T MENTS” of MUSIC, Compiled and Edited 4 gee a 








ie 

. 4 pat 
ne 
cS => Pee 
(5,3 ; 


14 Wears Travelling Companion to’ Baling Batt. 








Maurice Strakosch’s “Ten ‘Commandant of ‘Musio,” oe 

for the Development, Preservation, and Perfection of the Chags ; 

POST Voice, Published at the Office of ‘‘The Magazine of rie POST. = 
FREE. St.. Martin’s House, 29 Ludgate Hill, London, E Maass 58. _< FREE. 7 


NEUMEYER PIANO~ D <P 
| 62 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, y 
(OPPOSITE THE BRITISH iia = 














DON 


is at the above Address, where “cehoa es ali : a ale goa = . 4 


OVER ONE HUNDRED. SAMPLE ‘rants te: 


M* F. NEUMEYER begs to inform the Trade that his ONLY LONI 







are on view. 





Monee te 
ie at 


of TASTEFUL Dancin warranted Solid Construction, solid ually of Tone 
at Prices to compete with all.. | 
















IC "FEACHERS OF “ALL KINDS 

-¥E- ‘using the Old or New Notation in Private or Public 
_} Schools, Institutions, Choral Societies, Church Choirs, Temperance - 
Choirs, “ete.y. who have..not received J. Cunwmn & Sons’ Annual — 
is - Cireulas, ‘with offer of simple copies of new music at nominal 
~~ prices, “are invited to apply. for it. Please give particulars of 
“Appointment held, and mention this paper. J. Cunwaw & Sons,” 
8 & 9 Warwick Lane, London, E.C. 


RADER IN ( THE ‘UNITED KINGDOM me 
_LEGAL AND ‘GENER RAL. ee 


= “And ‘should send i ae ee sepia of 


£ “YEW INN CHAMBERS, 
bp he 100 Court), WyCH STREET, STRAND, WO, - = 


q : Spares Manager—B. Fe KEMP, Esq. 

. ‘Pankero—THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND. 

. @ Subscribers’ Claims are paid over to them on the same day as recovered. _ This i is of the highest hopes toa TRADER, ana has 
s a proved to be our success. Their Solicitor’s advice free by letter, or Counsel’s opinion at an interview, when required. 


4 ae Se NOT. 1GE.—No other Association in existence provides such assistance for their Members as the above. 


WAS! HING WITHOUT. LABOUR. Y= th oly Abmelutaly Safe and Cutan Cure for SLRBB- 


Guaranteed to contain no Oplum, Morphin, Chloral, or other injurious Narcotics;mo 
“Bre: side and no Alcohol. Does not disturb the brain nor depress the heart. 


Price as, gd. and’ 4s. 6d., of all Chemists, and of the Proprietors and Manufacturers, 
| aA i 8, RATT! & 00., 8 Jeffrey's Square, St. Mary Axe, E.0., London. 
— 4 ; The pe really Automatic Machine Made. ae Read an Epitome on the Canses and Cure of Si im, et sen sontalalnn Mallee 


AWARDED = Two. GOLD MEDALS. away with every 
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Price 85s. - | € ALPINE P TONICS ® 
a ‘This Machine, holds os vouch as} on 





oe BALSAM REPARATEUR 
Pun iangun & Copper. It will fit: amy Ordi- | circtaity prepared from Swiss Alpine remedy for Rheums‘iem, 
| ce nary. Kitchener or Gas shores | Sous S2tdcn Eambnge, Quiay,Diphibnds, Sore Thon ws an a Bele 









a The Machine Weighs 42 Ibs. only. UID HEALTH RESTORER, 
z Height 4% in. (without Lid), 4% in, | Ban seer ata nena ay = bear pelo arse me eer 


oO Wide, and 21 in. Long. | - 1 mi ey eet rm mt 


DIRECT FROM: DEPOT— 


Can be sen of Work ely from | 1965 VIOTORIA PARK ROAD, E. 




















ae ; > 11 am. to 4 pm. 
a a ae « aud eflactive ae offared to the public, Te is perfectly A. Miraculous Bevera 6 
Anta, sot ve te Sealy moving pts canot get ot of eer ee ee HOMERIANA. ; <I . * 
dette oad so baton, ae se Rallow tube attached, which fits tts sally tothe owe | MOMMRIANR, _, ROMERIANA 3 a 
"The fs as follows ~The heat of the steam forces the airfrom the tube and canses |. HOMBRIANA Lumed sieves ot Oils sas et te SS 
through the clothes with such force that all the dirt is washed | “goammmtama footie cheer 
2 a out" One can free wale Dae through the linea several thousand times in the eourse of | MOMBRIANE be the 2 Care for bn oe lr wank a 
eS « machine in’one boar, at the cost of fourpence, two pairs of sheets, six shirts, | MOMMRRIANA ee ae on en myn 
. jee 1G | mommRIAMA, a sites eae 
he a e, and moderate in | | BOMBRIARA | sport » on receipt or 
a 3 2. A life-long ineoase of 44.0 week et least. | HOMBRIANA — 485 Vi » B 
4 “3 2. The linen | aad potter, lnating a Tin Soak seer wh ak: bani 08 
4 twice 2 : te teeae ais a, instead of HAORECEER &: 00, are Sole Agents = Mr. Friedr. 
yon wentng oe : 


BE emer ition rr Neuenrade, Manufacturer of Wrest: and Key . 
or een ne act re hae es 
: od, not. coy Goal eon inher rane, Eth rape a Pressure. Bars, Music Stools, Escutcheons, Glasapaper, Tuning: 
ian in i e oe Broken Wrest Sri, wie bunts isd Hk ies oun oie tas end 10te $d., will be sent. free 


Sige Gelso re — : is ea enn te eo 
A Machine mill be sent’ on receipt af 8 86s. y ; 


HARM 














Be HECKSCHER & CO, 
48 DARNLEY be adher LONDON, E. 




































Chemist and he wo 





« . “Avery t, soothing, cleanly." -—The 
A grest aavanc <i: i ag Mee" The Court lournal, 
May be obtained through most Chemists, ap erneg~ Pg Mitt Ma 


Large Bottles, 6s. ; Pink in Boxes, ig. and 
Or direct from the Mewshatenwa: ‘ 


JAMES WOOLLEY, SONS, & CO, 
MANUFACTURING PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
MANCHESTER. 


SCHIEDMAY E R 
Established 1181)" 

















AWARDED EIGHTEEN FIRST-PRIZE MEDALS at the PRINCIPAL SR anee 
Firm Awarded the Highest Possible Distinction—Gold Medal—International Inve ‘Exhi 
Diploma of Honour—Highest Distinction—Antwerp Exhibition, 1886. 


PRICES AND DESIGNS FREE oN’ APPLICATION, 
SOLE AGENTS AND IMPORTERS: —=__ 
ELLIS PARR & €0., 99 Oxrord. St, 1 anp 2 Gr CHAPEL, Sr, Oxronn 








HAAKES’ 
(Establishes 1887) = 
FAMOUS IRON-FRAMED PIANOFO 


THE HAAKE PIANO is Fisted with. a Complete tron, ees Saeenin ae 
Patent Repetition Check Action, Iron Standards, New Slanting Wrest Plank, Dou 
Various Handsome Designs in Walnut. Black ‘and Rosewood Cases. “ 


WARRANTED FOR on YEARS. 
Prices teee 36 to 80 Guineas. 


SOLE AGENTS AND IMPORT 

















~ GORDON TRACT. URES th 
“GORDON, EXTRACT: CURES tor Two 


ee 
oh. 


eo i ope in. despa. 





‘LIVER. COMPLAINTS, 
CURED BY: GORDON'S EXTRACT. atria 


isa e remedy for Liver and Stomach Com 
os. Blood 
ht a chill and had: my-liver disord 
laid seide for several hp 
so kaye to say have derived much 


E. WILLICHAMP. Colnbrook, Slough. * 


‘ W. H. HOAR Ee ga 
a | oom found this Sura hea. 


Fie GORDON’ Ext EXTRACT, od 


STOMACH DISORDERS. 
CURED BY GORDON'S EXTRACT. 

. <- From Mrs, G: FORD, 185 Thomas Street, Camberwell. Before 
using the EXTRACT I had sach a dreadful sinking in my stomach, 
and when I took. food I wasin misery with pain ; my face was quite 

| copper-coloured, and novenérgy whatever. 1 had’ only taken half a 
* battle of the EXTRACT: when I was surprised at the effect: I 

» could-eat with comfort, had, a good appatite, my face and eyes got 
clear, and I felt quite energetic and cheerful. - 


here pounds have been spent in nin : 











SNATCHED FROM .THE GRAVE! 
BROUGHT BACK TO LIFE! 


The following TESTIMONIAL is eloquence ttself :— 





r 





‘ » 5 ‘ ass Z 
PP Pafafipata tata te fajita fr tite Pita pat tan tata ta me 


He: Sr, James’ Roap, Bermonpsry, Lonpon, E.C., 
May 30th, 1887. 


“Srp,—I have had my. wife ill. for more than two ears, She has bees 
“treated by the doctors at Guy's Benny, and at Bartholomew's Hospital, and 
. the Hospital for Women in Soho, also Ae ispensary doctors and private doctors, 

nd I also got several kinds of Patent, edicines, and after all nothing did her 
ster and I began to. think her case was incurable. She was sufferin 
fre Loss of Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Loss of Energy——in fact she waste 
“away tom mere skeleton. FOR’ MORE THAN FIVE MONTHS SHE 
‘DID. N HAVE ONE HOUR OF. NATURAL SLEEP. She was 
obliged to take sl leeping draughts, w ae affected her head, and she 
had Pp: ie seer Bad & lunatic , When a ee bee sere three. 
mont m er discharge, on prom! sing to place her under proper 
control at home, which I did;~ but ‘she was so weak and helpless then that I 
did ‘not ‘expect her to live many weeks, and évery.one who saw her was of the 
*“same.opinion ; even the doctors told me they could not do anything more than 
they had: done, 

** Well, at last some one advised me to try Gordon’s Extract, and I thank 
'God that I did get a Bottle of it. - After she had taken about half of it she said, 
AB that is doing me good ; I am beginning to get a little sleep, and my 
te fio 9p a little better.’ - She took Three Bottles of it, and she is now 
as well and strong as ever she was. 

“You are at. liberty, Sir, to make what use you like of this letter. I have 
recommended the Extract to every one whom I hear complain of being ill, and 
as bs 8 as I live I will always do. 


$*T remain, Sir; yours truly thankful, 
: “W.-D, CULLEN, 


Mrs. We). CULLEN. 


(From a Photograph.) 
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“To . Proprietors of Gordon's ua! s 





Te 


: BLOOD POISON ING. 
: Gave up in Despair. mee 
CURED BY GORDON'S EX TRACT, seal 





“RHEUMATIBM IN THE HEAD. 
lpn BY GORDON'S EXTRACT. | : 
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ut wonder cri proper is maria model, cs 
at Be but: if any ariegh it will he forwarded free on 
Agente— 








FREE from ALKALIES and Dutch Coooas 
8 Cocoa. ways examine your Purchase. 
Lateaty's Dotan te hOHt Ge tad te tg wok stow that fou have tbo 


Paris Depit—90 FAUBOURG ST. HONORE, 


whic 
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WINDOW-BLIND:- CLOTH. 


ELEGANCE! DURABILITY! ECONOMY! 
A New Material entirely superseding the Old-fashioned Blinds. 


PLAIN COLOURS. FANCY PATTERNS. ARTISTIC DESIGNS. sss. 


Charming Combinations of Shades to match Modern Furniture and 
Decoration. Requires no Washing. Rolls up Straight. vi Par 
Not lisble to fade. Will stand Rough Wear. 

Can be obtained from all Drapers, 














